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PRELUDE 

■ 

/^LD Alian o' the Wood was wont to observe re- 
^^ flectively, long after sword and buckler had 
found their last repose on his wall : 'The common run 
of men may be likened imto pegs, mostly wooden. For 
each there is a hole, should he have the fortune in life 
to come upon it, which he will more or less comforta- 
bly fill. But the man David is so fashioned that he fit- 
teth any hole, any niche or rift in circumstance, what- 
soever its form or compass. It hath fallen to my lot 
to see him tried in many. IVe fought beside him, 
marched with him, tattered, battered, hungry, and 
athirst. And I've seen him crowned a king. IVe 
known him when his purse was limp and void as a 
squeezed grape-skin, and have beheld him ruling from 
the Red Sea to the Euphrates, as he doth to-day. And 
whether he led a handful of vagabonds on a raid into 
Philistia, or, with the hosts of all Israel, he invaded, 
besieged, and stormed, 'twas done with a handiness 
and knack o' battle as ne'er a man had before. And in 
his government, whether of a beard-the-devil band, a 
village, or an empire — whether captain, governor, or 
king — David was ever a just and kindly man, simple 
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in manner as a boy. But to see him in combat ! — ^my 
son, it was as if to behold the wrath of God. Yet, 
though David, once his sword was out, was the blood- 
iest man in seven kingdoms, he was that overflowing 
with compassion that Pve known his eyes to swim at 
sight of one of his archers dying. That tender of 
heart! — ^Ah, me! Years and corpulency have stolen 
upon Alian o' the Wood, overmatched him, and made 
him a man of peace; but I praise Heaven daily that 
I was once a comrade of so beloved and gallant a man 
as David." Whereupon Alian would sigh, order his 
brazier, and brew for his guest a wonderful brew, 
steaming the fragrance of the vine and spices of the 
Levant. 

And this, serving for prelude, takes us some three 
thousand years into the past 



CHAPTER I 

r\^ a certain evening, in an upper room of a house 
^^ in Gibeah, the royal city of the Kingdom of 
Israel, sat the Princess Michal, a daughter of King 
Saul and the wife of David ben Jesse of Bethlehem. 
With the young matron were her several handmaid- 
ens. All were at needlework. The room was primi- 
tive in the simplicity of its furnishing, howbeit the 
boudoir of a princess, for Israel was frugal: to live 
apart from one's cattle was luxury enough. There 
was a couch, a table, and Michal occupied a veritable 
chair, as any princess justly might, but her maids, bare- 
footed, bare-armed, sat about her on the floor. 

The light was failing; lamps were brought and 
lighted. At the cessation of work the low-voiced con- 
versation gained animation, grew general, joined by 
all but Michal herself. She was silent, thoughtful, and 
her eyes showed evident anxiety as the ruddy glimpse 
of the western sky through the unglazed window 
dimmed with coming night. Her distraction was 
noted by her companions, their voices fell, and shortly 
they were waiting with sympathetic hushed expec- 
tancy. From the narrow street below the sounds were 
of eventide. Footfalls were infrequent, leisurely. The 
cries of street-vendors had ceased. Voices at door- 
ways were in tones of gossip; those of a group of 
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children at play, full of the boisterous hilarity of the 
hour before bedtime. A bell tinkled as a pack-train 
of laden donkeys shuffled by on its way to the cara- 
vanserai, urged by the weary voice of the trader. 
From a near-by roof, a song, the thrumming of an 
instrument, the laughter of a girl. Every care-free 
echo told of nightfall, and each lent stress to the un- 
rest of Michal. ♦ 

David had returned, that day, from a victorious 
campaign against an invading force of Philistines on 
the western border. The city had clamored his glory. 
He had come, with a small escort, in advance of his 
troops, which still lay on the frontier; had waited 
upon the King and made report, graciously received. 
With Michal he had passed but an hour when a mes- 
senger came speeding from the royal residence. The 
King was ailing — a return of his old affliction — and 
had called for David and his liarp, as of yore. The 
soldier had gone forthwith. 

Michal knew the malady well, and the peril it had 
been, in the past, to her beloved. She had seen the 
growth of the monarch's fierce jealousy of David, and 
was aware of the increasing danger to the young gen- 
eral in her father's recurrent fits of melancholy-mad- 
ness. In the very acclamation of the streets, a few 
hours before, at the victor's modest entrance, was 
ground for apprehension for his life in the presence 
of Saul. Now, at her husband's delayed return, 
Michal trembled. 

She arose, stepped to the narrow casement, and 
searched the dusky street below, quietly joined by one 
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of her maids. The girl passed an arm about the waist 
of her mistress in silence. Michal pressed her hand. 
A princess royal and her serving-maid, these two! 
and herein an index of the social state of Israel at the 
period. For the kingdom was new : Saul, a first ex- 
periment in monarchy. The day was one when a 
king was taken to be actually and authentically a king 
by virtue of qualification — largely muscular — for that 
office. Saul had been chosen on that score from the 
Tribe of Benjamin, the smallest of all Israel, and had 
left his herd for the discharge of the first real duties 
of his kingship. Israel was not yet conscious of the 
divinity that "doth hedge a king" and his relatives, 
and Michal's maid was unaware that her fellow tribes- 
woman was so hedged. Michal herself was no better 
enlightened; was scarcely sensible of her royalty, and 
was distinguished above her handmaids more by the 
fact that she was a matron, the wife of a popular 
hero, than by her rank. She was still a simple daugh- 
ter of the Tribe of Benjamin. In her beauty, how-j 
ever, arid native dignity — a shade imperious, this — she 
was dominant. 

Michal turned from the window, regained her seat, 
resumed her needlework, wrought fitfully, and at last, 
addressing one of the maidens, was about to direct 
her to send to Saul's house for news, when a hurried 
footfall approached and the door was flung open. 
David stood at the threshold, flushed of face, blue eyes 
wrathfuUy agleam, his red hair seeming fairly to blaze 
as its disorder was struck by the lamplight. Startled 
by his expression, Michal arose. He glanced at her 
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without seeing, strode into the room, and threw him- 
self into the chair. 

"David!'* gasped Michal. "My lord, what hath 
befallen?'' 

He turned stem eyes to hers, then upon the breath- 
less maids. "Dismiss them." 

They went without an order. Michal knelt beside 
the chair, scanning her husband's countenance. "My 
lord, my love, what evil " 

He sprang up, paced the room and back, sat again. 
Savagely, "As God liveth, I know not why I did 
spare him!" 

'TDid spare him!" Michal paled. 

"Him! Yon mad old King. Once more he hath 
essayed my life." 

"Not again, David!" Her voice was near inaudi- 
ble. 

"Again ! And to-night, had there been less of fury 
in his hand, his javelin had fixed me to the wall." 

"David !" 

"Oh, a wicked cast! — ^Yet I forbore to strangle 
him and fled for life — I, the son of Jesse, fled, Michal! 
O gracious Heaven! And those about him did see 
me quail — saw David shrink before an angered man!" 

"My lord " 

"Fled! Pray Heaven I counter not his unearned 
rage again. My patience is done." 

"David, David, forget not his , infirmity, and— oh, 
he is my father, thy King !" 

"My King!" David's rage was waxing. "Though 
he were a king of kings I'd brook no more of his 
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frenzy. Nor will I. I tell thee, Michal, he hath over- 
taxed forbearance. Oh, it is not that in his outburst 
he hath sought my life ; but thrice have I cringed and 
slunk that I might not take his. I swear by God I will 
hold my hand not again." 

"Nay, dear my lord, thine anger speaketh, not thy- 
self. For my sake, David/' she pleaded; "for Jona- 
than's — ^and thou knowest the King hath not all his 
mind." 

He arose with hot impatience and again walked 
the room. By degrees his pace was slackened. At 
length he paused and stood in reflection. As his 
countenance slowly regained composure it revealed bet- 
ter the nature of the man. It was essentially that of 
a warrior. But in repose it wore, withal, a benevolence 
so. striking that it seemed peculiarly inconsistent with 
his apparent youth. David was near thirty. His 
freshness of complexion, the tranquillity and the almost 
boyish candor in his look ; the short, tawny beard, with 
his figure, of medium height, powerful, and full of the 
grace of perfect development, would have suggested 
ten years less. The typical Hebrew characteristics of 
feature were wanting, as racial traits are always want- 
ing in the highest specimens, of whatever blood. He 
looked rather a ruddy Greek than a Jew: more a 
youth than a veteran of wars. He wore the short 
military tunic, which he had not yet exchanged for 
the longer, more flowing garment of ordinary life. 

David's rage had consumed itself in the first flash 
of its heat. He repeated, half to himself : "The King 
hath not all his mind. True! 'Tis true! The man 
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is mad. Michal, ere I had crossed the inner court I 
heard his voice in lament : 'David, David ! O my son 
David! Have I sought to do thee injury? O my 
son, return !' — God forgive me mine anger ! But, ah, 
Michal, I deserve not the hate of this man. I have 
loved him, battled for him, and for his weal would 
offer up my life this night.'* 

"He knoweth thy love, David, and thy fidelity," said 
Michal. "By the morrow his ailment will end, and he 
will send for thee." 

Ah! To play the harp!" David smiled bitterly. 
More like, he will send his jackal, Doeg, and his men. 
Would he might! To-night, when the javelin was 
hurled and missed, I did catch this Doeg's eye. Then 
he glanced at the King, his face keen for invitation 
to fall upon me. Oh, that he had ! With these bare 
fingers would I have strewn the streets of Gibeah 
with his " 

"David! Wilt still nurse thy wrath? Forbear." 
Before he could resume she had pressed her fingers 
upon his lips. He caught the hand and kissed it; 
seized both, arid forgot Doeg. 

Murmured Michal : "Thou hast not thought to em- 
brace me, love." 

A moment later, when Michal, with flushed cheeks 
and breathless, had partly freed herself, David said 
gravely: "Hearken to me, dearest and loveliest of 
women. My life is in peril. I had not reached our 
portal before a page to the King, a youth who loveth 
me well, came running. He plucked me by the sleeve 
and faltered, whispering: Tly, my Lord David. 
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There is danger for thee in the city to-night. I did 
overhear an order from the King* — and he q)ed away. 
I doubt him not Saul's humor is murderous. The 
hour is meet, for Jonathan is yet with the army. Good 
Jonathan! He would shield me with his life. But I 
must away before the dawn, Michal, lest the dawn find 
thee widowed. Nay, nay ! Weep not, my love. Once 
I've found a refuge, I'll send for thee. — What! Fly 
with me ? We should need a caravan for thy woman's 
gear and trinkets. Do I not know thee ? — Ah ! Even 
the shadow of a smile lendeth better courage than 
tears, my heart. — But I must go alone, Michal : with 
one, or two at most." 

"Alone, David?" Michal wept again. "Oh, not 
alone ! Summon thine escort and return to the army. 
They would defend thee, to the last man." 

David regarded her with surprise. "To the army, 
Michal? Treason! I should merit Saul's javelin did 
I but think of it." 

"Then whither, my lord?" she moaned. "To the 
hills, like an hunted wolf? Oh, David, thou? Thou 
Israel's hero, a fugitive? Thou, my life, mine all, flee- 
ing alone in the night ? David, David, I cannot bear 
— I cannot live." She clung to him, sobbing. "No, 
no, no ! I will go to the King, implore, pray to him. 
He will hear, shall hear Michal. He loveth me, David, 
even in his hours of madness. Let me go — ^now, at 
once." 

"Stay, Michal! Of what avail thy pleading with 
Saul, save for an hour? Futile! I must go." At 
that moment came a knock upon the door. Witho 
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waiting to be bidden, an old man, long a slave in 
David's family, precipitately entered. Alarm was in 
his rheumy eyes and wagging beard as he stammered, 
clutching at his master's arm : 

"My lord — oh, David, boy — the street !" 

David surveyed him. "The street, surely! What 
then, good Mahli? Compose thyself." 

"Full ! Full of soldiers of the guard !" 

David glanced at his wife. "The King moveth 
quickly." He reflected briefly. "When did they 
come, Mahli ? — But now ? Then it may be the house 
is not yet surrounded. I must away, Michal." 

Michal stood, pale, silent, hands pressed to het 
tear-stained cheeks. Now, however, the peril at hand, 
she was collected. "Yes, yes ! Fly, oh, fly ! Come — 
the window that giveth upon the alley. Haste !" 

She seized David's hand, led out, and along the 
gallery above the court to a room in the rear. Mahli 
followed, wailing, wringing his hands and lifting them 
to heaven. From a bed Michal tore a coverlet and an- 
other; knotted them together, stepped to the window 
and recoiled, almost fainting. She had forgotten its 
bars. Mahli suppressed a howl. 

"Courage, Michal !" muttered David. He grasped a 
bar by its middle, braced a foot against the sill, and 
the rod came away. A second, a third, and the way 
was clear. He turned to Michal and took her in his 
arms. Their farewell was in silence, save for her 
sobs. A moment later he was through the window, 
descending by the improvised rope. 

"Farewell, oh, my love," he paused to whisper. 
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"God be with thee. Farewell — stay! I go to Ramah, 
to Samuel. Bid Athomar follow if he will." He mut- 
tered as he slipped toward the ground, "And he will, 
my life upon it.'' 

From below, an upward glance, a wafted kiss. A 
sob and a whisper were the response. As David 
turned away his cloak fell at his feet, thrown by Mahli. 
The alley was narrow, crooked and long, a wilderness 
of malodorous refuse from back doors on either hand. 
He stumbled over a sleeping dog; startled by its yelp 
and scurry, began a malediction ; withheld it and mut- 
tered instead : "Nay ! Is David, now, less than thou a 
vagabond? I sense a fellow-feeling." He sighed and 
strode on. At length, a street at the end of the alley. 
Here he stopped and smote his forehead, conscious, 
for the first time, that he was unarmed. He glanced 
back. No time to return. A sound caught his ear — 
the tramp of men some distance up the street, and a 
command in undertone. Posting sentinels! To the 
left the way seemed yet open. Rapidly, with caution, 
he moved in that direction and reached a cross-street, 
unimpeded ; turned into it and was clear. A glance at 
the stars, a murmured word of thanksgiving, and he 
hastened on. 

A brisk walk of a third of a mile brought him to 
the western gate. A dim-burning lantern hung at the 
guardroom door. To and fro within the circle of il- 
lumination paced the sentinel, the light playing upon 
spear-point, breastplate and helm. At David's ap- 
proach he halted and lowered his spear to bar the 
way. His mouth opened in astonished recognition. 
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"My Lord David !" and he dropped spear-point to the 
ground in salute. He turned to call for the com- 
mander of the gate. 

David checked him. *'Mine errand is secret. Un- 
bar." 

*'But — ^I have not authority, my lord. The com- 
mander " 

"I give thee authority now. Dost want better? 
Unbar." 

Better authority than David's at the time could not 
have been. The soldier unbarred. 



CHAPTER II 

TTHE gate boomed shut, the bar fell into place, and 
'^ with the sounds came sudden desolation upon 
David's heart. An outcast ! In the first excitement of 
flight his spirit had been sustained by inmiediate peril. 
Safe for the present, he was chilled by realization. He 
glanced back once at the somber battlemented towers, 
the gloomy walls that now, relentless, shut him out 
from all he loved — ^wife, home, honors and high com- 
mand. Those very gates, but a few hours before, 
had received him, returning from victory, his heart 
swelling at the welcome and plaudits of a multitude 
that filled the space where he now stood alone, friend- 
less, a fugitive. He drew his cloak before his face 
and hurried away. 

The night was moonless, but dimly across the vacant 
level just without the gates stretched the road, drop- 
ping, presently, over the brow of the hill to the valley 
below. Deserted wholly. He stumbled forward wea- 
rily, heavily, borne down by wretchedness profound. 
For a mile he followed the winding highway up the 
vale imtil, climbing anoflier rise, it reached a rocky 
summit. He turned from the beaten way, mounted the 
bank, threw his cloak upon the ground a few paces 
from the road, and sank upon it. Across the valley 
die town loomed vaguely in the starlight, era 
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ragged hill and barely distinguished from the dark 
neutral of the mass on which it stood. Gibeah slept. 
Here and there a housewall gleamed faintly from a 
lighted court, or a window glowed with a lamp within. 
One, perhaps, marked his own home, where Michal 
watched and wept. Ah, Michal! A single sob shook 
him, and he lowered his head upon his arms. 

At length, from the gate he had left, rose the long- 
drawn watch-cry of the sentinel. It ceased, to be taken 
up by a second, on the wall ; by another and another, 
until it circled the city, dying away as it was passed 
far to the eastward, rising again as it came back to its 
source. It ended, and from back in the hills was 
mocked by a jackal. 

An hour, and yet David lay. Again the watch-cry. 
David stirred and arose. The paroxysm of his grief 
had passed, but had left in place a dull-smoldering 
anger and resentment. He was too young, too robust, 
for prolonged sorrow of the hopeless sort; not too 
young for hot indignation at injustice, which warmed 
again with his growing sense of discomfort. As he 
gazed upon the town he felt the chill from his hour 
on the ground. It reminded him of comforts from 
which he had been driven by the King's senseless en- 
mity. Moreover, he was hungry. He caught up his 
cloak, threw it about him and g^ed again, with in- 
creasing wrath. In the low^r town was his home ; in 
the upper quarter Saul's house. There, probably, the 
monarch lay comfortably asleep; asleep and well- 
dined. David felt the looseness of his own belt and 
ered upon the battlements of Gibeah, Th^ ovit- 
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cast seated himself upon a bowlder and pondered sedi- 
tiously. In twenty-four hours he could be beneath 
those battlements with five thousand of the flower of 
Israel's warriors. Fresh from victory on the Philis- 
tine border, they would follow him against the armies 
of Satan himself. Before Saul could find his sandals 
the five thousand would be swarming through the 
town. 

The thought warmed him. Warmed, he forgot his 
hunger, mused a short while, dismissed the plot, 
laughed briefly, and turned away with a sigh toward 
Ramah. 

He had not moved a dozen paces before he was 
startled by a cough. It was near at hand and obvi- 
ously forced. He stood silent, listening. It came 
again, from across the road, a hoarse, full-chested, 
burly cough, betokening power of lung and purpose 
to be heard. 

"Ha!" muttered David. "At this hour and in this 
place, that can have but one source. A robber ! Hum ! 
An adventure, by my soul! — ^And I with less than a 
bodkin for encounter!" 

Again the cough, peremptory. 

"But why the cough? Doth he expect an answer? 
Then ^" David coughed in response. 

At once a stout form arose from behind a rock, ad- 
vanced to the opposite edge of the road and halted as 
if uncertain. "Peace to thee, brother !" in rich bary- 
tone. 

"Brother!" thought David, in surprise. "Then he 
taketh me for a brother in calling! WeW, bt \l so* — 
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But, taken to be a robber, I'll take him to be an honest 
man." He grinned; then, aloud: *Teace to thee, 
friend, and peace to thy house and to thy wives and 
concubines and flocks and herds and servants; and 
safety to all thy possessions." 

The stranger, who had started forward, halted 
abruptly. "Hold, man!" he protested. *'What deem 
of thine is this? Prithee, now, mend thy valuation; 
for I've neither possessions, nor servants, nor herds, 
nor flocks, nor house — though of wives in moderation 
— and but a vacancy withal inside my purse. I warn 
thee of that." 

"How! No goods?" demanded David, with trucu- 
lence. "Come! I've heard the like before." 

"But I swear it," returned the stranger impatiently. 
"Had I half a shekel, would I take my pleasure here?" 

"But wherefore here?" sharply from David. 

"Why, like thyself, I was but lying in wait for a 
change of fortune." 

"Oh ! Ah !" said David. After a pause : "Alas, a 
barren road and a profitless night! Come forward." 

Reassured, the robber crossed the roadway, clam- 
bered up the bank, and advanced, a trifle blown by 
the effort. He was short, slightly corpulent, and, 
David could see by the starlight, somewhat grizzled. 
He was armed with sword, bow, and buckler, wore a 
helmet of bronze and a tunic of splint-armor. He 
tossed his cloak upon a bowlder, grumbling: "A 
profitless night, as thou say'st! I've tarried yonder 
twilight, and none have passed but belated hus- 
whom it were a sin with small advantage to 
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plunder. When thou earnest I had a flutter of hope. 
I had thee in line with an arrow, but thou didst leave 
the road, and I knew thy pursuit. — Hast by chance a 
drop of wine? No? Ah, me! These be sorrowful 
times ; and I find, with years and ^waxing girth, the 
trade groweth wearisome. I've pondered, if once, 
then a dozen times of late, whether it be not easier 
and near as pleasant to be an honest man. If, now, 
one but had a garden !" 

"What man rejoiceth in his chosen calling?" re- 
plied David, seating himself. 

"True!" agreed the robber, following the example. 
"Doubtless the honest man, made to stand and pass 
his purse, doth wish himself the thief." 

"How else ?" said David. "Yet, were there no hon- 
est men, nor of industry " 

"Heaven forefend! Our vocation would crumble. 
We should be forced to beg, or starve, or even toil. — 
But the night passeth, and I must on — ^though I did 
hope to cut a purse for to-morrow's fare." He sighed 
and was about to rise. 

"Bide yet awhile," said David, "and if it agreeth, 
I may bear thee ccMnpany." 

"Naught better. Thou'rt as lusty a lad as e'er I've 
beheld, and as cool of head. Hast good acquaintance 
with thine arms ?" 

We are not strangers. But what is thy direction ?" 
To the north. I seek a remnant of my band, which 
is rumored near Beth-Shemesh, hovering the Damas- 
cus road." 

"Then thou hadst a band !" 
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^Ah! Half an hundred blades as brisk as any in 
Israel — cheery lads, living much in the fear of the 
Lord, willing and diligent at their business, of genial 
humor in their cups. I loved them well. Many had 
fought under David — ^thou knowest what that would 
betoken — could give and take with all their hearts.'* 
^No doubt! And ye came to part?'' 
'By misfortune. Three moons agone we circled 
westward into Philistia. We fell upon the villages in 
the neighborhood of Timnath with some profit in 
goods and cattle. On the homeward march we were 
beset and outnumbered, spoiled, cut to tatters, dis- 
persed to the four winds. — Bedevil and confound all 
Philistines, say I! — I fell into a well. A forgotten 
rope saved me from a drowning, and there I abode a 
night and a day, surfeited with drink, hating all 
thoughts of baths and bathers with a consuming hatred. 
I clomb out. Immersion had left a torment in my 
joints, and my homeward pace was slow, marching 
by night, in hiding by day. I met a Hebrew shepherd 
out of Etam, who lodged and fed me in his sheep- 
fold, and there I dwelt and gained this unhappy fat the 
while my knees took on their flexibility. — ^And thus 
thou dost behold me, a chief without a follower, short 
of breath, empty of purse, a hollow beneath my belt." 

"Have cheer," said David, with sympathy. "There 
is still that in my purse which will feed the twain of us 
to-morrow. But what is thy name?" 

*'I am called Allan of the Wood. Who art thou?" 

**My name is David." 

The old robber started, turned sharply, and bent a 
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searching glance upon his companion ; clapped a heavy 
hand upon David's head and tilted his face to the star- 
light; lifted the hand and studied the auburn hair. 
Suddenly he sprang up, drew his sword, cast it at the 
young soldier's feet, doffed his helmet, and bent his 
head. 

David regarded him in silence. At length, "Why 
thisr 

"My lord David, I drew an arrow upon thee." 

David smiled slightly. "Thou didst but ply, in all 
sincerity, thy vocation." 

"I held within an inch of death the Lord's anointed." 

David arose. In a low voice, "Thou knowest, then, 
of this?" 

'*I saw it with mine eyes, my lord, at Bethlehem. 
Thou wast a boy; I, a g^est of thy father's steward." 

Said David, after a pause: "See thou say'st no 
word of it, Alian, to any man. Return thy sword." 
He approached and studied closely the robber's face. 
It was rugged, bold, but the keen eyes met his own 
with candor. Satisfied, the soldier said, "Thou scest 
David fallen upon evil times." 

"Evil times, my lord ?" said Alian, in astonishment. 
"To-day I stood in the streets of Gibeah " 

"And to-night thou findest me thankful that I yet 
wear a head. I am in flight from Saul." 

"Flight ! The King's malign humor hath gone thus 
far?" 

"Hath leaped its bounds. Enough ! I go to Ramah. 
I am tmarmed, as thou seest. I doubt not I shall be 
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hunted. Wilt go with me? My company may bring 
thee into periOl." 

"To the ends of the earth, my lord, if thou wilt 
suffer me. My sword is David's while life is in me." 

"Then come; and as we walk I'll give thee history 
of mine adversity." 




CHAPTER III 

T N the house in Gibeah the night was of grief and 
dread. Michal stood long at the window, her 
hearing strained for David's receding steps, listening 
painfully for sounds of struggle. The streets were 
silent As she turned away, at last, a soft hand stole 
into her own, and the voice of Reah, best loved of her 
maidens : ''Come, dearest mistress. He hath avoided 
and is safe. Fear not for David." 

Michal bent her head for a moment upon the girl's 
shoulder, weeping silently, and was led to her cham- 
ber. In the court below, the terrified household were 
gathering, conversing in undertone. As Michal en- 
tered her room a youth in armor dashed up the 
stairway and followed her through the door, tugging 
at a buckle of his breastplate, his face pale with agita- 
tion. 

Michal turned. "Athomar!" 

He broke out, without ceremony : "Hath he gone — 
Lord David? Mahli saith, by a window. Quick! 
Show me. I follow. — Oh, why was I not called?" 

"There was not a moment, Athomar. Come. We 
must hasten, for the streets will be guarded." She 
led again along the gallery, sasring rapidly:* "David 
goeth to Ramah. He said, 'Bid Athomar follow.' 
But how canst pass the gates without the watch- 
word?" 
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"Heaven knoweth! I'll find the means." He re- 
plied with an air of confidence he by no means felt 
However, here was the window. A hurried fare- 
well, and followed by Michal's whispered blessing, he 
descended cautiously, foot by foot — into the arms of 
two brawny guardsmen. 

They had waited patiently, tensely. They laid 
violent hands upon him and clutched a sudden whirl- 
wind. Athomar had no time to draw ; the soldiers had 
orders to take David alive. In an instant, at the foot 
of the rope, the stillness of the dark alley burst into fell 
activity, invisible to Michal, but appalling to her ears. 
No word was uttered; mere confusion of sounds of 
blows; guttural, rasping grunts; wheezy, deep-drawn 
gasps for breath; instants of dreadful silence, sud- 
denly broken again by flotmder, thump, and scramble. 
At last a voice, breathless and hoarse : 

"Ho ! — The guard ! — ^An escape ! An escape ! The 
guard! — Ho! th e ■ *' interrupted by turmoil re- 
newed. 

A patrol, passing the mouth of the alley, came at 
a run, piled itself bodily upon the dim tumult of arms 
and legs, and in a moment the struggling trio were 
weighted down to immobility. 

"The lantern!'' shouted the officer commanding, as 
he circled excitedly the heaving mass of men. "Hold 
it here. — No, higher! Wouldst have it broken, dolt? 
'Ware that leg ! — ^Whose is it ? Hale him out. — Satan ! 
'tis Zeriah. — ^Who this? — ^Thou, Jorah? Out of the 
way ! — Comtf untangle yourselves, ye numskulls. Un- 
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pile. Would ye pass the night there? Let us see who 
is beneath/* 

By degrees the patrol was gotten upon its feet ; with 
a shout the officer laid hand upon Athomar. "We 
have him ! — Hold ! Raise the light — Curses ! This is 
not David!— Who art thou?" 

Athomar, in all disarray, helmet gone, panting, be- 
grimed, wrathful, and held by two, scowled into the 
face of the peering officer. "I am Athomar, armor- 
bearer to Lord David. Bid thy men find my helmet." 
Then, by inspiration, "Lead me to the King. I have 
a message from the Princess Michal." 

" 'Tis Athomar, surely !" growled the officer. "But, 
by Heaven, boy, thou'rt haughty! Dost not know thy 
master is in disfavor?" 

"Is Michal the less a daughter of Saul ? Lead me to 
him. I have a message. But first, my helmet." 

"A messenger, thou? Then why escaping by a 
window ?" 

"Did I not meet a dozen of thy pikes at the door? 
Lead me to the King." 

The officer reflected. "Well — ^then to the King with 
him. This is not of mine affair. Go with him, two.— 
Stay ! Athomar, where is David ?" 

Athomar surveyed him scornfully. "Thou a sol- 
dier!" he jeered, "with orders to guard the house 
against David's escape ! Fancy, should Saul overhear 
thee inquire of the passer-by, Trithee, where is Da- 
vid?'*' 

The suggestion struck forcibly. The officer 
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shrugged. With irritation: "Away with him. Sec 
to 't ye do guard him well." 

On the way to the royal residence Athomar thought 
rapidly — strove sorely to think; for the struggle had 
left his thoughts disordered. With every step his 
courage waned. How face the King? What possi- 
bility, now, of joining his beloved master? He con- 
sidered, briefly, a sudden dash for freedom ; but, blown 
by the battle with the guard, he could not have led his 
escort a hundred paces. Now he cursed the impulse 
that had moved him to demand to be taken to the 
King. The words had seemed to come to his lips 
unbidden. To the King ! Perdition ! Had he, Atho- 
mar, so pressing a need of kings this night? And he 
had claimed to have a message! Oh, his poor, blun- 
dering pate ! What message ? Let his tongue trip be- 
fore the choleric Saul ! — already he smelt the dungeon. 
Or, would the King order him cut down in his tracks, 
as he had been known to do with an offender more 
than once before? — ^But here was Saul's house. 

In the outer court Athomar heard vaguely the col- 
loquy with the commander of the guard, whose nod 
of recognition was friendly as prudence allowed in 
the circumstances. He felt the officer's scrutiny, part 
curious, part suspicious, altogether complacent, and 
itched for opportunity to throttle him. The party was 
admitted. 

Athomar raised his eyes to Heaven. "Now, O good 
Lord, help me in my strait to lie with plausibility!" 

The King had retired to his sleeping chamber, but 
would receive the messenger. Athomar was led to 
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the room. Saul was attended by several of his house- 
hold, among them the huge brute Edomite, Doeg. For 
this man, his chief herdsman, the King had a strange 
attachment, reposed in him a singular confidence, war- 
ranted, perhaps, by Doeg's dull, unreasoning, ox-like 
fidelity and obedience. An ox he was, in traits mental 
and physical, though now, as he fixed his close-set 
eyes upon Athomar, Athomar silently and vigorously 
cursed him for a pig. But Doeg was forgotten in the 
shock of surprise and pity at the first glimpse of Saul. 
A year had passed since the armor-bearer had last be- 
held him. The monarch was seated in his nightrobe 
and wrapped in a gray rug of wool. The year had 
aged him sadly. His powerful shoulders had sagged 
forward, the skin at his throat was loose and shriv- 
eled, the grizzled hair strayed lank and dry upon the 
folds of his robe. His cheeks were sunken, leathery, 
and the once resolute jaw hung lax and uncertain in 
its straggling, unkempt beard. Most pitiable, his dark 
eyes, in former days compelling in their stem direct- 
ness, now wandered, unsettled, gloomy, vacuous. They 
rested for a moment waveringly upon the kneeling 
Athomar with little interest, while his lean fingers 
worked with the tasseled cord of his robe, knotting 
and untying with ceaseless nervous repetition. Care, 
anxiety, and the recurring attacks of his malady had 
wrought havoc. 

The attendants waited, with Athomar, for the King 
to rouse from his preoccupation. At length one said, 
in a low voice : 'This is Athomar, my lord. He bear- 
eth a message from the Princess Michal." 
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Saul's expression lost its vacancy. "AthomarT' 
he repeated. "I've heard the name. Ah, yes, Atho- 
mar — a worthy youth and a valiant. Athomar ben 
Hamel — I mind me well. Thy father — rise, boy. 
Thou hast a message from Michal ?" He straightened 
with a sudden scowl. "Hold! Art thou Athomar, 
armor-bearer to David?" His hand reached out, 
seeking, Athomar knew, his javelin. The vigor of 
the movement told of the strength yet in that arm, 
and Athomar trembled. The weapon was absent, and 
the youth said hastily: 

"I come from the Princess Michal, O good my lord 
King." 

"From Michal! Ah — surely!" His hand returned 
uncertainly to the arm of his chair. "Michal, say'st 
thou ? Why did not Michal come herself ? Hath she, 
then, forgotten her old father in his afflictions? Alas 
for age and infirmity. — Say, thou," he thundered, sud- 
denly leaning forward; "what of David? Is he se- 
cure ? Is the house well guarded ?" 

Athomar was shaking again. "Oh, my lord, a bat 
could scarce leave that house without authority." 

"Ho!" The scowl slightly relaxed. "It is good. 
But how camest thou?" 

"Alas! my lord, I was near done to death by the 
guard ere I could say I bore a message from the 
Princess to the King." 

Saul's interest was flagging. "From Michal — true !" 
he said absently. "What, then, is the message ? Doth 
she plead for David ? — Oh, mine unhappy soul, whom 
trust — ^unless this good Doeg? Good Doeg. 
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Do^, my son, didst tell me thou hadst sold the bulls ? 
Didst get the silver in hand ?" 

Doeg nodded toward the youth to redirect the King's 
attention, saying, with malicious emphasis: ''David's 
armor-bearer, my lord." 

"For that, Doeg," thought Athomar, "an ever I slip 
this web, thou diest." Hiuriedly to the King, "A mes- 
sage from the Princess Michal, my lord." 

But the herder's effort had succeeded. Saul's mind 
reverted to David ; not, however, in the vein Doeg had 
hoped. "David's armor-bearer!" said the King mus- 
ingly. "And David, a youth, was armor-bearer to me. 
A lad of high courage, of heart most excellent — ^and 
well I mind me of the day at Shocho. Moreover, he 
hath truly a wondrous cunning with the harp. He — 
he did play for me to-day." Saul raised an unsteady 
hand to his forehead as a look of pain and sorrow 
swiftly clouded his face. It vanished as swiftly, giving 
place to black anger. "Thou his servant? Dost par- 
take his ambition, thou ? Wouldst see him king? Hast 
come hither, his spy? Doeg, out sword and upon 
him I — Stay!" he cried, as the herder, with alacrity, 
stepped forward. "Where didst leave thy master? 
In his house? Is he mewed up? By God, I will cut 
him off! Hast seen him? Dost come from him?" 

Athomar cut short a prayer to stammer : "O good 
my lord King, I come from the Princess Michal. From 
thy daughter Michal. I bear a message. I pray thee, 
good my lord, to hear it." 

Saul's glare wavered. He lowered his eyes, pon- 
dering. 'Trom Michal !" he mumbled. "True ! — ^But, 
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dost swear it ? — ^and what is the message ? — Yet, hold ! 
First tell me this : hath David men in his house, and 
how many?'* 

As a ray of sunlight came an inspired thought to 
Athomar. He stepped a pace forward. "My lord, the 
message is of this. There be six, strong and well 
armed, the pick of a thousand, tried in an hundred bat- 
tles, hard-fighting men. They are sworn to David. 
The Princess abhorreth thought of bloodshed, and 
doth pray thou send these men without the city gates 
before the mom, lest they fight in defense, as they will 
surely do.'* 

Saul reflected. "Michal is wise. Tis well thought. 
But — ^would they go, these knaves?" 

"By my persuasion, my lord," said Athomar, with 
confidence. "I will feign a plot for David's rescue: 
say we are to fetch the army. They will go. I need 
only warrant to enter the house and the watchword to 
pass the gates." 

Again Saul meditated. Presently : " Tis wisely 
thought. But canst do this perfidy to thy master?" 

"A soldier's first duty, my lord, is to his king. More- 
over, this son of Belial, David — but 'tis a long story." 

" 'Tis well, 'tis well. Now go, boy, for my head 
is a-weary. The captain of the guard will see thou 
hast entrance to the house and will give the password. 
Go." Saul sighed heavily and sat again distraught. 

An hour later, leading his party of six, Athomar 
delivered the password at the western gate and 
marched out. They proceeded rapidly, sparing words. 
Well out of earshot of the walls Athomar called a 
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halt, seated himself by the roadside, removed his hel- 
met, wiped away his perspiration, and grinned cheer- 
fully upon the group of veterans ranged in silence 
round him. There had been no time for explanation, 
save to Michal, who had bidden them follow the armor- 
bearer. At length one, a scarred and seamed warrior 
of fifty, broke out impatiently: 

''Come, lad ; end thy grin and unriddle. How didst 
compass our release? How the devil camest thou by 
the countersign — ^by witchery, blandishment, or cor- 
ruption ? Come !" 

Athomar laughed joyfully. "By neither, thou gnarl 
of oak. By wile, by feint, by subtle reach of lying. 
I did invent, Adino, and this the manner of it": he 
related briefly his interview with Saul. 

Said Adino, after a period of silence at the close : 
"My son, I bow to thee. Thou'rt finished, burnished, 
and double-edged. By the hair of me! shouldst tell 
me now my name is Adino, Td have a doubt" 

"And yet am I not the only liar in Israel," replied 
Athomar. "But now to our business, and here I 
would have your counsel. David said, *Bid Athomar 
follow me to Ramah,' — and to Ramah Athomar goeth. 
But David will be sought by the King, 'tis sure, and 
should have more friends than one about him. Should 
we all go?" 

They deliberated long and earnestly. Not one but 
would have gone, even had the going led to certain 
death. But said Adino: "For the present, David's 
safety lieth in concealment. Should we follow, all, we 
should mark his hiding, and we be not strong enough 
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to defend. Therefore, two diall go with Athomar — 
Eleazar and myself, as longest in service with David. 
Ye others shall disperse until we know his plans and 
purpose." 

"Good!" said Athomar. "But let one go to the 
army." 

Adino looked at him sharply. "Wherefore?" 

"Wherefore !" returned Athomar with a carelessness 
significant in its affectation. "Why not? The jour- 
ney is not long, and " he broke off shortly. "Do 

ye know," he resumed, looking at the stars, "three 
shepherds, simple fellows, asked of me, a few days 
gone, when we should have David for King. Tve 
heard the like question before." 

At the words, Adino turned quickly and scanned 
the faces of his comrades. Reassured, he said to 
Athomar, gravely : "Boy, thy tongue is loose. Here, 
there is only loyalty to David. Elsewhere, guard thy 
words. Nevertheless," he said, after a pause, "let one 
go to the army. Go thou, Ira. And now, friends, 
fare ye well. Let us on, Athomar." 



CHAPTER IV 

T) Y direct line the distance from Gibeah to Ratnah 
•*^ was less than a league. The highway, scarcely 
more than a footpath, wound among the hills and 
made it somewhat greater, but it was long before sun- 
rise when David and his companion halted at the Well 
of Sechu, at the foot of the Hill of Ramah. Having 
drunk, they found shelter in a nearby orchard, wrapped 
themselves in their cloaks, and lay down to await the 
dawn. Allan was promptly asleep. David lay staring 
at the stars, weary, heartsore, oppressed by thoughts 
conceivable. A snore reminded him of the other's 
presence, and, rising upon an elbow, he studied the 
bandit's upturned face. 

"A robber!" he mused. "To such fellowship hath 
the son of Jesse already sunk! Sunk? Away the 
word ! For the man is a man, or I've yet to learn the 
reading of that unrolled book, the countenance. And 
he did offer friendship to fallen David! — ^his sword, 
and, withal, a true goodwill behind it, I'll stake my 
life. Strange! But yesterday I learned from a king 
the blackness that may dwell in the breast of man; 
to-night, from an outlaw, how much of generosity. 
Ah, me! Allan o' the Wood, for all thy calling, I 
do believe thou'rt made of true metal." 

David lay back, again contemplating the stars, dozed 
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presently, and slept until roused by dawn. His first 
movement started Alian to his feet, and the old rob- 
ber's eyes swept the orchard with quick vigilance. 
But, David noted, there was no sign of the fear or 
skulk of a man accustomed to be hunted. Alian turned 
with a salute. 

"A new day, my lord David," he observed briskly. 
"I hope it may be well with thee." 

"And with thee, Alian," replied David, taking up 
his cloak. *'And now to Ramah and Samuel." 

"Dost not fear to be known?" asked Alian. "We 
shall meet the townsfolk in the road and streets. Best 
don my helmet, for that poll of thine hath not its like 
in Benjamin." 

"Well advised," replied David. He put on the hel- 
met, drew his cloak well over the lower part of his 
face, and they left the orchard for the road, which, 
early as the hour, was already filled with the villagers 
on their way to orchard, field, and vineyard. At the 
well was a throng of women, and many were going 
and coming from the town, water jars on their shoul- 
ders. Ramah itself straggled over the hill above, its 
flat-roofed houses crowded close upon the narrow 
streets. The place was poor-looking, verdureless, and 
scarcely more hospitable in appearance than the gray 
limestone hills about. Yet it was fairly prosperous, 
for the hillsides and valleys of the region were fertile 
and well tilled. 

Ramah, the two wayfarers learned from an old 
sandal-maker at work in his open shop, afforded no 
inn. But, struck by something in David's appearance, 
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he looked up a second time and arose, saying deferen- 
tially: *'My masters, we be simple folk, and simple 
our fare, but if ye will accept such as we can offer 
ye are welcome. Enter. I will speak to the women." 

He led to a small garden. Beneath an arbor was a 
table, and by the time his guests had washed, a serving- 
woman had brought cheese, bread, raisins and milk. 

"Now, my lord David," said Alian, "whilst thou 
dost eat I'll have a look at the town." 

"First, thou'lt eat. Sit thee." 

**But, my lord " said Alian with diffidence. 

"Lord me not, Alian o' the Wood. Sit." 

Alian yielded and sat The first constraint imposed 
by the revelation of David's identity had waned in 
a degree as they journeyed from Gibeah ; but at table 
it returned. There was no humility in the old chief- 
tain's fiber : a pride in the heart of him, indeed, great 
as that of any man. But this was David ; next to Ab- 
ner the greatest soldier of the land and already the 
idol of the populace; moreover, as Alian veritably 
knew, the Lord's anointed. 

The old robber ate at first with difficulty ; conversed 
with even more. "David!" he meditated. "David 
himself, to think on't! Tumbled the army of the 
King of Lod to wrack only yesterday and made Philis- 
tine smoke and ashes of a dozen border towns! Is 
sung in ballads over every cheerful cup in the length 
of Israel! Singeth, himself, to bring tears from a 
goat of Jeshimon. Yet less betrimmed in speech or 
manner than a captain of a gate. And the look of 
him! I wonder a lad so comely can keep his head. 
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or let alone perfumery. Oh ! had I but fifty of his 
like — or better, were there fifty Alians and he their 
chief! Yet that were a waste of kingly timber, for, 
by the head of me! he is fashioned to wear a crown, 
if ever a son of Abraham. — ^And the coolness of the 
eaglet ! Made Alian o' the Wood to stand and swear 
to his poverty; could have made him, I do verily 
trow, hand over his shirt. Oh, an I love him not I'm 
a milker of cows and no rover!" 

Alian forgot constraint. Soon the two were deep 
in a topic that could bring them, men of arms, to- 
gether — the ever-growing bitterness of the struggle 
with Philistia. Said David gloomily: 

"Israel seemeth blind to her weakness. Since 
Joshua she hath gained not a foot of the promised 
inheritance. Joshua took cities. Now the glory suf- 
ficeth Israel when she saveth one from an invader. 
Such glory meaneth destruction, Alian, for a people is 
like a tree: when it ceaseth to grow it beginneth to 
die. Our enemies increase in might. Philistia becom- 
eth more and more united, whilst our tribes are falling 
daily more widely asunder. Should Hebron fall to- 
morrow, would Naphtali rise? It is a doubt." 

"A doubt. Lord David," agreed Alian; "and why? 
Can every man be the watchman of his neighbor's 
goods ? A king should be that watchman. Israel hath 
made a king, but hath not given him the watchman's 
staff." 

"Thou meanest?" 

"An army. Saul hath his generals ; can muster, for 
a season, a body of men of some skill at arms; but 
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war is not their business. Near three hundred years 
ago, Lord David, Egypt had learned the use of a 
standing army. She hath one to-day — not such as 
that led by the second Rameses when he swept near 
all the world, yet troops that would delight thine eye. 
I have seen them." 

"Thou hast seen them — ^thou hast been in Egypt?" 
David regarded his companion with wonder. 

"In Egypt and in many lands, my lord. As a youth 
I sailed in Phoenician ships." 

David forgot to eat. "Whither? Tell me. Never 
before have I beheld a mariner." 

"To Caphtor and other isles; to Boeotia, and as far 
to the west as Tarshish, touching an hundred lands 
between." 

"To Tarshish!" exclaimed David. "I've heard of 
Tarshish. Where is it, and how far?" 

"At the western end of the sea, near to its nar- 
rowing before it meeteth the boundless outer sea 
beyond. How far? Lay out the length of Israel and 
Judah a dozen times to westward, and it would not 
yet touch Tarshish." 

David stared. "I knew not there was room on 
earth for so much water, Alian. Thou liest not?" 

" *Tis the truth," replied Alian, with a smile, and, 
fearing to strain further his companion's belief, was 
about to change the subject, when their host entered 
the garden. 

"My masters," he began, and recognized David, 
whose face he now saw in full for the first time. A 
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bow almost to earth hid his astonishment. "Lord Da- 
vid ben Jesse!" 

"Then, good sir," said David, "since thou knowest, 
I pray thee hearken : I would not have it abroad that 
I am in Ramah, Should any inquire, thou'lt be si- 
lent." 

"As my lord desireth. Assuredly." 

"Hadst aught to say?" 

"Only that a band of the Nebi are nearing, my lord. 
If ye would see them the roof is at your service." 

The sandal-maker led to a ladder, and they ascended. 
Faintly, from a distance, came the music of instru- 
ments, broken upon at intervals by shouts and the 
chanting of men. People were gathering on neigh- 
boring roofs and in the street below. Far up the 
thoroughjfare, toward the suburb Naioth, was the 
crowd whence came the sounds. It approached slowly, 
paused for a time at street corners, and again ad- 
vanced. The margin was of spectators moving quietly, 
for the greater part, and in silence ; but the midst was 
a wild commotion of tossing arms and heads. It was 
many minutes before the band was near enough to 
permit individuals to be distinguished, but at length 
they were directly below. In the van were half a 
score of musicians, playing upon pipes, psalteries, and 
cymbals, the simple barbaric air of the singers. Be- 
hind the players, a troop of men of all ages and de- 
grees, dancing, whirling, swaying and leaping, with 
the vehement enthusiasm of the wrought-up Oriental. 
Some moved with eyes half -closed; some, with eyes 
wide open and staring, as if in trance; some, with eyes 
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tight-shut and jaws agape. Their voices, in the in- 
tervals between their songs, rose in a clamor of wail- 
ing appeals to Jehovah, of invocations of His wrath or 
blessing, of exhortations to the multitude to forsake 
their strange gods, to arm and gather to the Lord of 
Hosts; of shrieked prophetic fragments foretelling 
woe or weal to Israel, or of mere frenzied yells. It 
was delirium, hysteria. Strangest of all was its con- 
tagion. While David looked, awe-stricken and pale, 
a youth in shepherd's garb sprang from among the 
spectators into the procession and in a moment was 
wild as the wildest. In a doorway across the street a 
girl suddenly threw up her hands with a wail and 
fell, fainting. Further on a man of middle age, in 
appearance a merchant, well-to-do, shouted hoarsely 
and joined the dancers, tearing his raiment and cast- 
ing its fragments into the air. 

At the nearest corner the band halted, and its leader, 
a giant Nabi clad in sheepskins, harangued the crowd. 
Simply, but with the fiery eloquence of religious and 
patriotic zeal, he recounted the past glories of the 
tribes and the struggles in which Jehovah had battled 
for His children; recited the harrowing tale of Phi- 
listia's long aggression, the outrage, havoc, and deso- 
lation wrought upon the land, and in words trembling 
with passion urged the sons of Abraham to unite and 
strike for their Lord. With fierce denunciation he 
scathed those apostates who had forsaken the faith 
of their fathers for the worship of pagan gods, had 
set up idols and provoked the just wrath of the God 
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of Israel He ceased, and the music rose again as 
the growing band of zealots moved on. 

These were the Nebi ; or, as the word has been ren- 
dered, prophets. The Nebi, however, were not proph- 
ets in the meaning of the word as applied to Samuel. 
Nor was prediction the function of "prophesying," 
in the sense of foretelling the future. These compa- 
nies of "prophets" of the time of David were bands 
of enthusiasts inspired by patriotism and its then in- 
separable religious fervor, born at once of Philistine 
oppression, the growing sense of national unity, and 
the conviction of the personal leadership of Jehovah. 
This fervor found expression in the spiritual exalta- 
tion and excitement peculiar to the primitive Oriental. 
They were prophets in virtue of their supposed pos- 
session by a spirit, sometimes good, sometimes evil, 
and in either case sent by the Lord, as the "lying 
spirit" in the instance of the prophets who stobd be- 
fore Ahab and Jehoshaphat. 

David, deeply stirred, had watched the company 
until out of sight. He turned to his companion. "I 
have never chanced to see the like of this before, 
though it is growing common. Hast thou, in other 
countries ?" 

"More than once, my lord; among the Canaanites, 
and, some years agone, among the Amalekites in the 
south whilst escorting, with my band, a caravan from 
Sidon to Sheba. And I've seen its like in Tyre, dur- 
ing the festivals of Ashtoreth, when it endeth with an 
orgy." He paused abruptly to seize David's arm and 
draw him back from the parapet. "My lord," he 
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whispered, *'a squad of the King's guard is entering 
the street, doubtless in search of thee. Do thou keep 
low whilst I observe them." 

"Prithee, do so, Alian," said David. He stepped 
to a couch, threw himself upon it, and lay with hands 
interlocked beneath his head, knees crossed, thought- 
fully watching a passing cloud. Allan leaned care- 
lessly over the parapet, surveying the street below. 
The soldiery, pausing to halt and question pedestrians, 
were long in passing. At last they disappeared toward 
Naioth, and Allan turned away. David, lost in rev- 
erie, did not look up. 

Allan regarded him a moment with disapproval. 
''Beshrew me !" he grunted. ''Here's serenity ! Here's 
confidence! But, for vigilance! — Lord David, the 
pursuit hath passed." 

"Is it so?" murmured David. "Good!" 

"Ah ! And now," continued Allan, "with thy leave, 
rU go down and have a turn in the streets for the 
sake of prudence." 

"Do so, good Allan, and, the while, I'll have a wink 
of sleep. Should the soldiers return and enter the 
house, rouse me, an thou wilt." 

"Oh! I will!" muttered Allan, and departed. He 
strolled the streets. The King's guardsmen did not 
return. Several times, however, he met, or saw in 
nearby streets, a trio of soldiers, one a youth. They 
moved with affected unconcern, but to Allan their 
caution and anxiety were apparent. They accosted 
nobody. At length they disappeared, and toward 
nightfall Allan reentered the sandal-maker's. The 
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table was laid for supper, and the two dallied over it 
until darkness. David offered his last coin in pay- 
ment of the reckoning; it was declined with simple 
courtesy. 

On the way to Samuel's house it was agreed that 
Alian should take post outside the prophet's door. 
David knocked, was admitted, ushered into an interior 
court, and requested to wait. During the servant's 
absence the young soldier paced restlessly, nervous at 
the prospect of the interview with the great patriarch, 
whom he had met, in recent years, but rarely. Sam- 
uel, after his estrangement from Saul, had remained 
rigidly away from the court, and, since the develop- 
ment of the King's jealous enmity for David, had 
refrained from adding to the peril of his protege by 
evidence of favor. 

The servant returned, and David was led to a small 
room, almost a cell, opening from the court. Beside 
a table strewn with tablets of clay for writing, with 
inscribed rolls of leather and sheepskin, sat Samuel, 
white haired, venerable, majestic. No name in all the 
land, not even that of Saul, was so august as that of 
this sage, prophet, and statesman. He was not a 
king, but the maker of kings ; not only a judge, but a 
Man of God. David sank upon his knees and bent 
thrice to the floor. The seer eyed him with delibera- 
tion, in silence. 

"Rise, my son David," he said at length. David 
arose. Standing, he was surveyed with equal de- 
liberation and more intently. Satisfied with his scru- 
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tiny of the stalwart, soldierly form, the lordly head, 
and courageous eyes, Samuel asked abruptly: 

"Wherefore hast thou come to me, David ?" 

"My lord, the King's malady hath increased. I am 
forced to flee for life." 

"The King's malady f" Samuel waved a hand. "But 
why to me, and not to thine army?" 

"To the army, my lord! God forbid the treason! 
I come to seek thy counsel." 

Samuel observed him for a long moment before 
replying: "Thou hast come to seek my counsel! 
Yonder King, ever perverse, ever futile, hath gone 
wholly mad. Thou, the anointed of God, hast been 
driven to flight for life. An army awaiteth the lifting 
of thy hand. Dost not read, in these things, the 
signs of the times, the will of the Almighty ?" 

David, slightly flushed, met the stem eyes of the 
seer, fixed keenly upon him and deep with significance. 
"My lord Samuel," he replied slowly, "I read the 
signs of the times as doth many another man, and I 
pray the Almighty may reveal His will; but I am a 
servant of the King." 

Samuel, frowning, leaned forward. "Canst thou 
yet, a fugitive, call thyself a servant of this king 
rejected of the Lord these many years — ^a sick, a 
broken, an impotent king? Art less a servant of Je- 
hovah and Israel than of Saul ? Art blind as Saul to 
Israel's awakening, as senseless to her wounds, as 
deaf to her cry for a deliverer ? The army is a bared 
and proffered sword to thy hand. Hast not had the 
uttermost provocation?" Samuel's voice had risen 
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with impatience. Now it fell as he ended^ "Yet thou 
comest to me !" 

At the tone of irritation, not without its ring of 
scorn, the red flashed up in David's face as if to 
meet the red in his hair. "To thee!" he returned 
hotly. "To thee for counsel. Not, by Heaven! for 
counsel to rebellion. Enough, Lord Samuel." He 
turned to go. 

"Stay!" commanded Samuel. "My counsel is for 
rebellion, think'st thou? Be it so! And what, in 
God's name, dost think hath moved it? The hope of 
Saul's undoing? Thine elevation? What is Saul to 
me? What art thou, save in so far as I see in thee a 
hope for Israel? I lifted Saul to the throne, and he 
was half a king. Now Saul is mad ; doth gloom and 
weep whilst Israel groveleth before Philistia. Let Is- 
rael strive to rise in her might, and Saul striketh at 
the life of her greatest captain. Rebellion, young 
fool ! Must Israel bear with this demented man unto 
her total ruin? As the Lord liveth, I do counsel re- 
bellion !" 

In his agitation he rose to his feet and strode the 
room. Halting, he demanded: "Is there, forsooth, 
naught of more solemn import to thy country than 
thy misgiving? What of the woes of Dan, long un- 
avenged? What of the Vale of Jezreel, a pasture, 
now, for Philistine herds? What of the temple at 
Shiloh, its walls and columns down, strewn upon the 
earth, weed-grown, the unclean haunt of serpents? 
Doth Saul repair these ravages? Saul! What did 
Saul when commanded of God to exterminate Amalek, 
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our most ancient and relentless foe? Saul made a 
foray! Brought captives back, and a beggarly plun- 
der. What did Saul at Shocho? Sat with an army 
forty days and hearkened to the daily taunts and gibes 
of a single man of Gath whom thou, a boy, didst slay. 
What meaneth war to Saul? A paltry raid for a 
morning. But, for the wide and sweeping devasta- 
tion, the fell invasion and unrelenting siege that can 
alone bring peace to Israel, Saul hath not the iron. 
Yet Israel must groan beneath Philistia's oppression 
— and abide with Saul's distemper ! And thou ! — is it 
conscience doth afflict thee ? I say to thee, in this, thy 
country's dire extremity, thou hast no right to con- 
science." He turned away, shaken by the intensity 
of his emotion. Faced suddenly about and demanded : 

"Hast seen the Nebi, thou? Hast heard their ex- 
hortations? Know that they speak by the Spirit of 
God. Ever, since the days of the great Moses, when 
the tribes have fainted under the burden of tyranny, 
Jehovah hath sent His spirit thus to cry aloud for war. 
To-day, throughout the land, that cry is raised. Will 
David then be deaf?" 

"Oh, God help me!" cried David, in agony. He 
clutched his head. "No, no! Not deaf! But look 
thou, my lord: I have loved this man. He is my 
King. I have fought and bled for him. And now — 
turn my sword against him in his infirmity! I can- 
not — ^and I will not." 

"Thou wilt not!" Samuel's frown deepened. He 
regarded the soldier for a moment in silence ; returned 
to his chair, and, with a wave of his hands : "Young 
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man, thou wilt go thine own ways. I can neither 
counsel nor help thee. But this will I say" — his tone 
grew stem in its menace — "thou knowest Saul's pun- 
ishment for disobedience. Beware! lest the Lord's 
favor be withdrawn from thee as from him." 

At the threat, David's face reddened again with 
wrath. After a moment's struggle to control his 
voice he replied, with emphatic deliberation : "And I 
say to thee, my Lord Samuel, when the Lord's favor 
is withdrawn from David it shall be made known to 
him, as shall His commands; but not by the lips of 
any man that liveth." 

Samuel started up. Defiance! Bearded, he, whom 
even a king had not disobeyed with impunity! He 
raised his hand. But whatever the blasting words he 
would have uttered, they were stayed by a sudden 
pounding upon the door. It was thrown violently 
open, and a servant rushed in. 

"Oh, my lords, there is tumult at the street-door ! — 
a battle there '* 

David waited to hear no more. Against the wall 
was Samuel's staff, a stout rod of oak. He caught 
it up, dashed into the court, and toward the sounds 
of conflict. "The King's men!" he thought, "and 
Alian defendeth alone." 

Samuel stood a moment, glaring at the door. He 
made a stride forward, paused in deliberation. Pres- 
ently he muttered, "And yet — and yet '* Sud- 

deiily, raising his eyes and hands to Heaven: "A 
King! — O God of Israel, I thank Thee for a King!" 



CHAPTER V 

A LIAN had patroled for a time and at length took 
^ ^ station in the doorway, where hung a small lamp. 
The streets had grown dark and almost deserted when 
he noted, at a neighboring comer, the arrival of three 
men. They were cloaked, but from the faint gleam 
of brazen helmets, evidently .soldiers, doubtless the trio 
observed during the day. Alian straightened from his 
lounging. The group stood a moment as if in consul- 
tation; one detached himself, approached rapidly, 
halted, and asked, hurriedly,^ 

"Sir, is this the house of Samuel ?" 

Alian looked him over. He was a young man, hand- 
some of face, and, from the richly chased helmet, ap- 
parently an officer. Impatient of the scrutiny, he re- 
peated sharply: — 

"Is this the house of Samuel ? Speak, man !" 

Alian replied with deliberation : "My son, this is a 
house of one Samuel. There be other Samuels who 
have houses also. This is the house of Samuel ben 
Elkanah ben Jeroham ben Elihu ben Tohu ben Zuph 
ben " 

"A pest !'' cried the youth. "Wilt go back to Adam ? 
Prithee, stand aside. I am hurried." 

"Hurried ! Haste, yoimg sir, is the peculiar bane of 
youth. Shun haste. Consider wisdom : do we gather 
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it in haste ? Reflect upon experience : doth it come in 
haste? Or thy beard, now — • — " 

'Oh, prater! Aside and let me enter." 
'Nay! With great Samuel within, the house doth 
groan with fullness. Add thine importance, and 't 
would overflow, spill notability " 

"Gods! A babbler! Aside, thou." He stepped 
forward to crowd past, brought up against Alian's bulk, 
and sprang back in rage. He threw off his cloak. 
"Once more : wilt stand aside ?" 

"Why, no, my lad," said Alian cahnly. "Hadst in- 
quired, I could have told thee as much before, thus 
saving the time thou wouldst grudge and the wind of us 
both." 

The other two strangers came running. "Ho I What 
devil's coil is this ?" demanded one. "He doth dispute 
thee entrance, Athomar? Fall on! 'Tis no time to 
chaffer." 

With a will and alacrity they swung bucklers to the 
front and drew their swords. Alian was as prompt. 
"Misery!" he sighed. "How I do loathe discordance 
and jar ! However — " With cool dexterity he caught 
two clanging strokes upon his shield, parried a third, 
and thrust so close to the throat of his nearest adver- 
sary, Adino, that the veteran snorted. The battle was 
on. The narrow entry, the court within, the street 
outside, were echoing its shuffle, clash, and clangor, 
when David appeared, nerves strung by his interview 
with Samuel, and in fighting mood. The King's 
guardsmen ! Then heads to break. He dashed into the 
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One glimpse of the assailants, and he shouted: 
" Athomar ! Adino ! Back, ye brands ! Back, Eleazar ! 
Allan, down with thy blade! What! My friends at 
one another's throat? What mean ye?" His staff 
whirled between the combatants, beating down their 
weapons. 

"David V* panted Athomar, recoiling. Then, rapidly, 
"My lord, lose not a moment. A party of the guard 
is just beyond the village — the second to come hither 
to-day. We inquired at this door this morning, but 
they knew naught. Hasten, my lord." 
But why this brawl?" demanded David. 
My lord," said Alian, they seemed o'er wistful to 
enter, and I knew them not as friends." He grinned 
at the three and met a scowl. The scowl faded, and 
the grin went rotmd. Athomar raised a hand to his 
shoulder and brought it away, bloody. 

"Thou'rt hurt, Athomar !" cried David. "And thou, 
Adino ! And thou, Eleazar I And thou, Alian !" 

"A scratch, my lord," replied Athomar. — "A 
scratch, my lord," grumbled Adino. — "A scratch, my 
lord," said Eleazar. — "Three scratches, my lord," said 
Alian ; "but, I avow, no rancor." 

David looked from one to the other. "Good hearts !" 
he said. "But now we must bandage and away." 

"We will bandage as we march. Lord David," said 
Adino. 

A hand was laid upon David's shoulder, and he 
turned to meet Samuel. "My son," said the seer in a 
tone David was unable to interpret, "ye will come with 
me to Naioth. Hasten." 
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David bowed. The door was closed and barred, 
linen was procured, and the party sallied from the rear 
of the house. Samuel led, in silence, along dark by- 
ways through the village. David followed, lending 
what aid he could in placing temporary bandages, while 
the four combatants discussed, in subdued tones, the 
technics of their recent affray. 

"Thou seest, friend Alian," said Adino in his voice 
of far-away thunder, as he helped the other finish a 
bandage, " 'twixt the wall on my left and this tiger's 
whelp, Athomar, crowding my sword-arm, I was sore 
incommoded. Thrice did he jostle a well-meant cut 
clean out of line. Now, had the matter been between 
thee and me alone, — we could each have given the other 
a better token." 

"No doubt," said Allan. "There be times when se- 
clusion is golden. But, as for me, in so strait a place 
I had liefer fight three than one. — I pray thee, a shade 
tighter, Adino." 

A short walk brought the party to Naioth, a cluster 
of cottages once tenanted by husbandmen and of huts 
built to house the growing community of Nebi at- 
tracted from all parts of Israel by Samuel's reputation 
as a prophet. It was, in short, a monastery under his 
patronage and supervision. Near the middle of the 
village was a level space where the meetings were held 
beneath the sky. At one side, David observed, was a 
small fire, and about it, standing in groups or sitting, 
a number of men. The loiterers, in apparent weariness 
and the languor of reaction, conversed in low tones, 
or were silent. A number lay prone, motionless. Many 
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sat huddled, heads upon their knees, in meditation. 
Here and there one knelt in prayer. 

Samuel circled to avoid the firelight, and presently 
Athomar stumbled over a heap of arms and armor. 
He halted. "Harness! Look thou, my lord David." 
He bent to examine a breastpiece. "Of the guard! 
Where are the men?" 

Samuel paused. "To-day came a party from Gib- 
eah," he said briefly. "The spirit descended upon 
them, and they prophesied:" He pointed to one seated 
near the fire, whose light played upon his greaves. 
Samuel led on. Turning into a side street, he halted 
at a house somewhat larger than the others, and rapped. 
After some delay the door was opened, and a man, 
tall, gaunt, hollow-eyed, surveyed them with elevated 
lamp. His loose apparel was seedy, frayed, worn to 
the thread. Seedy was he, to his hair, to his beard, to 
his sallow, tight-drawn skin, as though he had lain 
months in a bin, prey to moth and mildew. His very 
eyebrows, bushy and overhanging, seemed outworn. 
The eyes beneath — ^but here the impression ended. 
Deep-set and dark, their distended pupils glowed with 
the feverish brilliancy of an over-wrought spiritual 
temperament that a breath might swerve into fanati- 
cism. He recognized the seer and was prevented from 
kneeling by the latter's sharp command. 

"Gad, these are friends," said Samuel. "See they 
have food and beds." He turned to David. "My son, 
here ye will be safe for the night. I will return in the 
morning, and we will consider what is to be done. A 
good night to you." He departed. 
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Gad contemplated his guests for a period in deep 
abstraction. His gaze fixed upon David, at last, with 
ever growing intensity, and he suddenly enunciated, 
with energy, the single word : 

"Hungry?" 

"Hungry," returned David. 

A moment of contemplation yet more intense, then, 
"Beans?" 

"Beans," said David. 

Gad moved thoughtfully toward the kitchen. Alian 
bolted the street-door, and at a motion from David 
all seated themselves at the table. David looked them 
over with a slow, deprecatory shake of the head belied 
by the flicker of a smile. They regarded him with 
grave expectation. 

"Some men," he observed, presently, "are born to 
afiliction. Some, FU be sworn, do seek trouble dili- 
gently as a maid her lost needle ; and, finding none of 
their own, take on the cares of others — ^as ye have 
taken on David's. I will not ask you wherefore, but 
assuredly ye have title to be warned that in David's 
company ye are like to find perils thick as bees round 
a battered hive. For the goodwill that hath brought 
you hither, and whereof those bloody rags are a 
voucher," — his voice trembled slightly, — "ye have the 
gratitude of a man who needeth friends ; but to-mor- 
row we must part. The King's purpose to have my 
head doth appear no passing whim. His men pursue. 
Naught is left but flight — ^whither, God knoweth! — 
and ye would be in equal danger with myself." 
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Athomar sprang up. "Surely, my lord, thou dost 
not reckon Athomar in thy riddance !'* 

"Not Adino, Lord David!'' cried that veteran, 
aghast. 

"Eleazar, my lord! Eleazar! Nay!" 

Alian leaned over the table. "Thy command, my 
lord, and Alian goeth. Else, not ten mules could 
drag him. I pray thee, give it not." 

David looked upon them for a moment without re- 
ply. At length: "One would think, truly, it were a 
boon ye ask, and not the gift of friendship that ye 
make. God forbid that I should underprize it, or reject 
it." 

Entered Gad. Dreamily : "No beans. Lentils V 

"No beans? Lentils," answered David, reversing 
the inflection. Gad dreamed on and retired. 

"Gods!" muttered Alian; "had I been saving of 
substance as he of words! — Lord David, our friend- 
ship—we be few — may be of little avail." He lowered 
his voice, and with a glance at the others : "But the 
men of Israel can do much. Can even shift a crown 
from head to head." 

At the words, his companions started and looked 
eagerly to David. A moment of silence, and Adino 
laid a fist upon the table. 

"The army, my lord, as thou knowest and as God 
knoweth, is thine to the last pikeman." 

"We sent Ira to them last night," said Athomar, 
breathless. 

Alian arose abruptly. "My lord David, the hour is 
ripe. 'Ware lest it o'er-ripen; for in a fortnight the 
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army will have disbanded. Today, not a man in 
Israel, unless those of Benjamin, but would rise for 
thee. Fve heard the talk at city gates and know the 
temper of the people. They weary at Saul's disorder, 
sicken of his madness, and, I say to thee, would have 
a king. In a measure thou knowest not, they look to 
David. And in a measure thou knowest not, I speak 
for them — for the shepherds, the plowmen, for the 
very hewers of wood. Say but a word, and, by 
Heaven ! I go to them this night." 

David's color came and went. The others had risen, 
every eye upon him. He remembered the passionate 
words of Samuel. Said Alian, in a low voice : 

**A word from thee, my lord David, and ere another 
moon thou shalt be King of Israel." 

Adino smote the table. "My head upon its cer- 
tainty!" 

David caught breath and lowered his eyes. In a mo- 
ment he looked up, frowning. "Sit ye !" he command- 
ed. "This is not to be thought upon. Madmen, all! 
Would ye embroil the land ? And Saul ! — to say naught 
of the man, would ye have Israel slay her first king? 
She would never have done with slaying kings. And 
what is this affair of mine that ye would make into an 
upheaval ? An injury from a sick man ! Say no more 
on 't, I bid you." 

Adino kicked his stool impatiently back from the ta- 
ble and sat, hands thrust into his belt, glowering upon 
his Chief. Eleazar drummed upon the board. 

"But, my lord " began Athomar in impetuous 

protest, and was silenced by his master's glance. 
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Allan musingly studied David's face. "My lord 
David," he said with sudden warmth, "with all my 
heart I salute thee." He turned abruptly to Athomar. 
"Prithee, lad, seek the man. Gad, and hale him down 
out of his dreams to this matter of lentils. And do 
thou mention wine. And hint at an onion or several. 
Likewise bread. He seemeth a man of concentration 
and many have centered upon lentils with too much fix- 
ity. I love a lentil, but I do hate frugality in excess." 



CHAPTER VI 

T^AVID was awakened early next morning by the 
^^ music of instruments and chanting in the neigh- 
boring square. "Betimes at their zealotry, o' my life !" 
he mused sleepily, and his thoughts turned upon his 
own circumstances. Their dreariness stirred him 
broad awake. He reviewed his audience with Samuel ; 
the words of his companions the night before. The 
unanimity troubled him. Was he not, after all, per- 
haps opposing the obvious will of Jehovah in ignoring 
Saul's provocation — ^the uttermost, the seer had called 
it — and in rejecting the patent opportunity to strike for 
his destiny? Gladly he would have sought divine 
guidance in more explicit terms, but the means were 
not at hand. There was no priest nearer than the tem- 
ple at Nob, miles away. There, also, were Urim and 
Thummim, the stones for the sacred divination, and 
there, too, the Ephod, before which the lot must be 
cast by the priest. Beyond reach, these; and now he 
canvassed, with scrupulous care, his dreams of the 
night just past. They might convey at least an ink- 
ling, a suggestion, a hint. Fruitless. The fragments 
he was able to recall were trivial, irrelevant, and worth- 
less for all practical ends. The one agency remaining, 
then, was a prophet — and Samuel the one authentic 
prophet ! David went hot and cold at the recollection 
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of his interview with his great mentor. Cut off from 
the interest of Samuel, what remained? He rolled 
over and stared at the ceiling. True, as a last resort 
he could borrow Alian's arrows and cast the lot for 
himself, but this was illicit, reprehensible, and as likely 
to bring response from a strange god or a demon as 
otherwise. David was struck by the sudden sense of 
his isolation from his God. He sat up, quaking, pale, 
perspiring. 

Before he was done shivering he heard Allan's 
hearty voice in the court outside his door. The old 
robber knocked and entered. 

"The best of mornings to thee, my lord David. But 
— ho! — ^what's amiss? Thou hast as gloomy a look 
as ever Tve seen. What is to do?" 

David hesitated. But there was a rugged simplicity 
in his companion's look and bearing that encouraged 
confidence. The young soldier revealed his misgivings 
in rueful detail, ending with account of his interview 
with Samuel. At this last, Allan, grave throughout, 
emitted a scarcely audible whistle. He doffed his hel- 
met, set it upon his knee, and studied it intently. 

"Why, my lad," he said presently, "as to the Lord's 
will, and thou canst do heartily and with easy mind 
what the day setteth before thee, I ween thou'lt go not 
far amiss. Nor would I leave it to the casting of lots 
by the arrows to say whether I should slay even a 
grasshopper or let him go. But this of Samuel ! — here 
seemeth a ruffle, I vow. To lose his countenance were 
to mis fare indeed. Yet his storm may have been but 
a flurry. So ancient a man hath title to his spleens and 
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dudgeons. Moreover, there is not one in the length of 
the land who hath the weal of Israel so dearly at heart, 
or looketh to it with a grain of his wisdom. He per- 
ceiveth in Saul, the King of his own making, naught 
but bane to his people. Canst wonder, then, that he 
beareth not gently with the scruples bom of thy good- 
will for an enemy because he was once thy friend? 
Yet it is plain thou hast not lost the prophet's friend- 
ship, for he giveth thee shelter. — ^But, man, up and 
eat! Avoid pondering cares before breakfast. Hear 
the news : I've been abroad in the streets." He nod- 
ded toward the square. "At dawn came another party 
of the guard and now, by the head of me, to the last 
man of them they prophesy ! It seized upon them like 
a murrain. Samuel himself was there and made a 
discourse that would have moved the cliffs of Carmel. 
When he ended the guardsmen had forgot their busi- 
ness, and I was near to forgetting mine. The man 
hath a power. Lord David." 

"The greatest mind since Moses," said David. 

"Without a doubt," agreed Allan. "So great that 
he looketh upon Israel as from a mountain-top, heeding 
the will or nill of no man, save as it beareth upon the 
welfare of the tribes. — ^But come. Up and sniflf the 
morning. Gad hath laid a table in the court." 

Throughout the day the party remained indoors, ex- 
cepting Allan, who, an unknown, was safe in recon- 
noitering the streets. Near midday Samuel came, but 
was soon called away. In the afternoon he sent a mes- 
senger, saying that Saul, with a body of soldiers, was 
approaching Ramah, and warning David to remain 
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within. Two hours later Allan entered, showing some 
perturbation. Of Athomar, who was strolling the 
court, he asked for David. 

*ln his room," replied the armor-bearer. *'He is 
writing." 

"Writing ! He knoweth of Saul's coming ? Yet he 
writeth — verses belike — with Saul upon his heels! I 

believe were Satan himself " He was interrupted 

by David's appearance at the door. 

"Thou, Alian? What tidings? Saul cometh?" 

"Saul cometh," said Alian, with a peculiar smile. 
"He was met near the well at the foot of the Hill of 
Ramah by a company of the Nebi, the maddest of all 
Naioth, led by Gad. And Gad, our brooder, our 
chewer of the cud, a rampant, a whirl of burning 
thatch! He would have fired the soul of a quarry- 
man's maul." 

Well?" queried David. 

Well, Saul hath a pair of cymbals and leadeth the 
band back to Naioth. The way is strewn with iron, 
brass, and linen shed by his escort. They prophesy, 
all." Alian shook his head and lowered his voice. 
"Lord David, let us hence, lest Alian take to 't himself. 
I disvalue it not in others, look thou, but I'm o'er fat 
and short of breath. And I misdoubt my joints would 
endure the prophetic wear and stress. I pray thee, let 
us away." 

"With Saul in Naioth, we are like to away, no 
fear," David replied gravely. 

Late that night David was awakened by a summons 
from Samuel. He dressed hurriedly and followed the 
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messenger to the square. The seer met him, took his 
arm, and led him to the edge of the circle of illumi- 
nation from a dying fire. He halted near the form of 
a man lying, face to the ground, hands clasped over 
his head, stark naked. He was motionless, his gray 
hair straggled over his shoulders and in the dust. Da- 
vid, until he observed the heaving of his ribs, thought 
him dead. He looked more closely and recoiled, 
shocked by the recognition. 

"Thy King," said Samuel, and at his tone David 
glanced quickly at the prophet's face. It was inscru- 
table. 

"The King !" echoed David below his breath. "Grod 
ha* mercy! He will perish of cold." He drew oflf his 
cloak and stepped forward to place it over the pros- 
trate monarch. Samuel caught his arm and drew him 
back. 

"But the night is chill, my lord Samuel," protested 
David. 

"He knoweth not the cold, my son, nor, thus, would 
he sense the heat of the sun of Ethiopia. Let him be. 
The spirit of prophecy descended upon him ere he 
had reached Ramah. He may lie as thou seest for 
hours. Come." 

He led David, unwilling, back to his lodging. They 
walked in silence. At the door Samuel paused. "It 
may be," he said, "that I can make peace between thee 
and this King. Shall I do so?" 

"Do so, I pray thee, my lord." 

"Canst think it will endure?" 

"Ah— I know not," replied David sadly. " 'Tis a 
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hope, though the man is near demented. Moreover, 
one hath his ear who, I have learned, is mine enemy. 
May the Lord let my blade within reach of his midriff ! 
— I know not. I will question Jonathan, who is privy 
to the King's every mood and purpose. I will learn 
from Jonathan, whom I trust." 

Samuel regarded him curiously, inclined his head, 
bade a brief good-night, and returned to the square. 

Next morning Alian brought news that Saul had 
gone with Samuel to Ramah. Near evening came a 
message, summoning David to the prophet's house. 
With his friends he went at once. They found Samuel 
seated in his court, giving audience to a number of 
strangers, some apparently from afar. He motioned 
David to approach. In a low voice: "Young sir, 
I have made thy peace, whatever its worth.'* He paused 
briefly. "Saul wept. But beware the man who flow- 
eth too readily with repentant tears. Saul hath them, 
as in a bottle. Thou'lt do well to confer with Jonathan 
before standing again within javelin-throw of this 
broken-witted King. More than this, my son, I can- 
not now advise thee. Farewell." 

Beside the road, outside of Ramah, David held coun- 
cil with his companions. He would go to Gibeah with 
Alian, who would enter the city, seek Jonathan, and 
arrange a meeting. The rest of the party should 
await, at the neighboring village of Azmaveth, what- 
ever might develop. 

Three days passed before David and Alian appeared 
at the rendezvous. The three soldiers had found lodg- 
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ing in the house of a vintner. The third evening, late, 
they were seated round a pitcher of wine, discussing 
with apprehension their Chief's delayed return, when 
they heard the voice of Alian at the door, addressing 
their host. 

**They are within, my good man ? — Here, my lord," 
he called, "and credit an old dog with having a good 
nose. But I would have staked a talent that, soldiers, 
they would harbor near a wine cellar." 

The three sprang up as David entered. Adino pushed 
forward a stool. "What tidings, my lord ?" 

"That the weather promiseth fair for a night- 
march," replied David with a smile that failed to con- 
ceal the haggard lines about his eyes. "Order a meal, 
Athomar. We have lain three days in the fields on 
meager fare, waiting to learn from Jonathan whether 
the kingly hackles were down or up." 

'And — up ?" queried Eleazar, pouring wine. 
'Up ! Up at the very name of David, as a cock's at a 
rival's crowing. Saul was near to slaying Jonathan 
over the matter of mine absence." David dropped the 
momentary lightness of manner, continued, musingly, 
"I do marvel at Jonathan's friendship. The King, in 
his rage, warned him he should never be established 
in his kingdom so long as the son of Jesse liveth. And 
Jonathan defended me ! The King hurled his javelin, 
even at his son, yet Jonathan stood fast by his loyalty 
to David. But for me, the son of Saul would justly 
hope to inherit the crown, yet he lendeth aid and coun- 
sel in mine escape from death." He paused and 
glanced about at them with eyes deepening. "And 
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now, will ye tell me what, in fine, David hath lost in 
losing the favor of Saul? — That!" He snapped his 
fingers. "That, balanced with the friendship of Jona- 
than and you. And, by my soul ! this fidelity doth pass 
mine understanding." 

The four stalwarts grew suddenly uncomfortable. 
Adino's voice presently broke the silence, beginning in 
a low rumble, waxing as he proceeded : 

"As for friendship, my lad, Tve noted that a man 
getteth the quality of it which he doth merit, — and — 
and — ^when Adino's for thee falleth short — let him be 
hauled asunder by four yoke of kine. — ^Athomar!" he 
thundered, "wilt order that supper ? Jump !" 

Athomar, too astonished by the climax to resent its 
peremptory tone, hastened out without a word. The 
spell was broken, the subject dropped, and pending 
the preparation of the meal they gathered close in con- 
ference. Pursuit was certain; a place of refuge the 
problem. In the end it was decided to move south to- 
ward Bethlehem, David's home. They supped in good 
spirits. Thereupon arose the subject of the reckon- 
ing. David clapped hand to his empty purse, then to 
his head. Athomar hastily explored his own and 
rolled a single tiny piece of silver upon the table. 
Adino and Eleazar tugged out theirs and shook a 
scanty pile of coin between them. Enough, though 
barely. For the future? Alian alone looked undis- 
turbed. "Next best to having," he observed calmly, 
"is to meet a man who hath." 

David interrupted moodily: "Come, let us settle 
and away." 



CHAPTER VII 

TN the shelter of a wild ravine half a league south 
"■^ of the ancient priestly city of Nob and but a few 
miles from the one which later became Jerusalem, 
lurked four hungry men. Since mid-afternoon they 
had awaited the return of David from the town. Al- 
ready the valley below was in shadow, and from the 
road, a bowshot from their hiding, came the voices 
of toilers on their way from the fields. 

"D'ye hear them ?" growled Alian. "Every man of 
them wendeth to his certain cheer; and presently, the 
whilst we draw our belts another notch, he'll loose a 
notch in his. Oh, a plague upon all disordered life, 
and upon fasting when one hath appetite, or upon ap- 
petite when one must fast. I've a doubt whether I'm 
gifted for it" 

Adino drew out flint and steel to kindle a fire. "Fast- 
ing! Gifted or no, we be like to grow wonted to 't, 
since we've chosen to follow the fortunes of David. 
For, as I live, I see not whither the lad will turn. 
Fasting, say'st thou ! An our heads deck not the gates 
of Gibeah ere another sennight I'll fast with glee." 

"Gods ! Adino," murmured Alian, "thou hast a grat- 
ing fancy. Yet this one hath a certain weight. — Hum ! 
Alian to become an ornament? An ornament, I?— < 
Nevertheless, at this moment a roast of Iamb— with 
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onions " He sighed. "But did ye ever know an- 
other like this man David ? Ne*er a whisper of worry, 
a sign of flurry, nor a look behind! For one with a 
wolf on his scent he showeth less of fidget than any 
ever in my ken." 

"Let the wolf come within nipping distance," said 
Athomar with emphasis, "and see how sudden a man 
is David." 

Adino ceased blowing his spark. "Yet with Saul 
for the beast he is in perilous case. No cranny in 
Israel will be left un-nosed !" 

"I could lead to one or more where a prjring nose 
would likely get burnt," remarked Alian. "Heigho! 
Had I the good lads who followed me a year agone f 
And 't is like, poor children, they're scattered here 
and yon. But, Adino, dost think mischance could have 
befallen David? He is unarmed. Tm of half a mind 
to go to the town. If haply some of the King's men 
have followed, a friendly blade would be timely/* 

"We'll bide yet a spell," said Adino, "and if he 
cometh not, all shall go. Meanwhile, Athomar, do thou 
have a look at the road." 

They waited, though with growing uneasiness. At 
last footfalls were heard ascending the ravine, and 
David appeared, followed by Athomar bearing loaves 
of bread. The leader called a greeting as he entered 
the firelight, and they gathered round him. 

"No tidings of pursuit," he replied to Adino; "nor 
was it known in Nob that I am in flight. The priests 
showed clear surprise that I came unattended, and I 
was taxed to warp and intort the truth in saying where- 
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fore. I hinted a secret business of the King". — Ah, me ! 
Tis a blessing lies be not footprints, else I had left 
a beaten path." 

"Why, here was no sheer, unblemished lie,'* observed 
Alian. "Our business hath been secret as stealth and 
darkness could well render it. And if 't is not Saul's, 
doubtless Saul will presently make it so. But whence 
the bread?" 

"The shew-bread," replied David. "Ahimelech had 
none other. Good old man, he did sorely doubt our 
fitness to eat of it, but I avowed that for three days 
past we had given attention undivided to the way, the 
weather, and the little bir^s." 

'Again the truth !" sighed Alian. 

'At last he gave the shew-bread — ^and this." David 
unslung a sword from his belt and passed it for in- 
spection. 

"Ho!" exclaimed Adino. "What a blade! A blade 
for Anak ! — ^but cumbrous for thee, I should say, my 
lord." 

"Yet, when a boy, I once did wield it and found it 
bravely suited to my need — though I confess I swimg 
it with both hands. Twas the sword of Goliath — ^poor 
brute!" 

"Of Goliath !" cried Alian, and he seized the weapon. 
The others gathered closer. "Oh, a trophy of all tro- 
phies ! And thou a stripling ! To think on 't ! Phee ! 
The man must have had a wrist like the beam of a 
plow." 

The sword was handed round. Said Adino as he 
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returned it to David, "May it be worn to lightness 
upon thine enemies, my lord." 

"Ah ! And I swear to thee, Adino," said David in a 
low voice, "had I been elsewhere, its wear should have 
begun to-day. As I quitted the temple, entered Doeg. 
But in the holy place, thou seest — For an hour I lin- 
gered outside, but night was drawing on, and — hold, 
Athomar! Whither?" 

"To seek Doeg, with thy leave, my lord." 
^Nay. What hast thou with Doeg ?" 
I've a friend who is a tanner, Lord David, and 
Doeg's hide — ^prithee, let me go." 

"Hot-pate! No, assuredly." David made a few 
turns before the fire, head bent in thought He re- 
simied : "It irked me to the core to let the Edomite 
go, He will bear the news to Saul, and we must give 
up thought of Bethlehem." He paused and stood 
glooming at the fire. "We must find a refuge, but 
where ? A question ! I have thought of Moab, where 
I have cousins, some steps removed. But Moabite lit- 
ter liketh me not, and wh£t could we there but turn 
shepherds ? Philistia — ^we love not the Philistines, yet 
we scorn them not ; we smart by Philistia, yet despise 
them not. They be men of war, at the least. Thou 
knowest them, Alian. What say'st thou ?" 

"Why, I say, in part from habit, in part from chance 
of birth, a plague of devils upon all Philistines. Yet 
there be worthy men among them. And a sword will 
not rust in Philistia." 

"No," said David. "And what else is left ? I shaU 
be hunted as a rat, the length and breadth of Israel." 
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Excepting Alian, at the mention of Philistia they 
had stared at their chief, dumfounded. 

David paced again. "A sore choice! Sore! Yet, 
what other? Hunted, I shall bring vengeance upon 
every roof that giveth me shelter. Ye know Saul. 
Even here, I imperil my father's house. God have 
mercy ! — 'Enough ! I go to Philistia. But as for you, 
friends " 

Adino interrupted with energy: "Friends! Thou 
hast said the word. But, friends to the borders of 
Israel and no farther ? Bah !" 

"To be sure I" said Eleazar calmly. 

Athomar, the impetuous, .embraced both veterans. 
Alian looked about. "Assuredly we be all Philistines 
to-morrow," he observed. "Hence, to-morrow it will 
be no sin to plunder Israel of a sheep, and the sheep 
of a leg of mutton. At dawn, therefore, Alian mak- 
eth foray." 

At this moment they were startled by the flounder- 
ing approach of some one among the rocks and bram- 
bles of the lower ravine. Alian sprang for his bow; 
the others drew their swords. As the old robber set 
arrow to string the bushes were violently parted by 
the tall, lean-visaged form of Gad. Alian lowered 
his bow. The Nebi stood a moment, gathered as if for 
a spring, his eyes gleaming in the firelight. 

"Fly! Soldiers! Nob!" The words fairly burst 
from his lips. With a leap he was upon the fire, scat- 
tering its blazing sticks, stamping out the coals, pro- 
ducing sudden obscurity. 

David's low voice remarked : "Verily the man hath 
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a certain alacrity! It was the fire that marked us, 
Gad?" 

Gad waved both arms toward the sky, now overcast 
by low-hanging clouds drifting in from the Mediter- 
ranean. They had reflected the firelight. 

"Surely !" muttered David. "Well, let us go. This 
way — up the gully." 

They had blundered but a short way over rocks and 
through bushes, when halted by a sound in the ra- 
vine below, as of a stumble and a spear let fall. They 
stood alert, peering back. An interval of silence, 
and they heard a furtive approach, the snapping of 
twigs, the grating of stones under a number of feet. 
Once more Alian strung his bow and drew an arrow. 
The dell they had left was faintly aglow from the scat- 
tered embers. A stealthy shadow entered, stood a 
moment, and called softly to his fellows in the thicket. 
He stepped to the fire and bent to examine it as if in 
some vague hope for a clew. 

Growled Alian, "Aye, smell it, thou f" and the sudden 
twang of his bow rang musically upon the night. It 
was answered by a howl of pain and rage from the 
shadow as he dashed, limping, into the bushes. In 
rapid succession Alian sent roving shafts into the 
thicket beyond, answered in turn by a scurry of numer- 
ous feet down the ravine. David led on. Well back in 
the hills they halted again to sup on the loaves and 
camp for the night. From Gad they learned he had 
traced them with difficulty from Azmaveth. Why? 
To offer service to David. Humbly he besought its ac- 
ceptance. The chief hesitated. Decided, "Yes, then. 
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good friend, in doubtful compense for thy service this 
night, for I do assure thee thou'lt find it no favor." 

At the first gray of a morning of fog they marched 
westward toward the mountains. Unobserved, Alian 
dropped from the rear of the column and vanished 
into the mist. A short while after they heard the howl 
of a wolf. "Strange, at this hour!" thought David. 
Later Alian rejoined, bearing a mutton. David 
halted, a first frown melting as he said slowly, "Well — 
nay is aye when the devil or hunger driveth. Thine 
was the wolf's howl, Alian?" 

"Ah ! It 'scaped me in an absent moment and scat- 
tered a grazing flock. A growl scattered the herder. 
We must bear to the south, my lord. I know of a 
mountain path known to few. Best let me lead." 

Alian led rapidly. The land was rising in bleak, 
rocky hills, growing ever more rugged toward the west- 
em range. Through the mist they heard the occa- 
sional bleating of a flock, but encountered no man. 
They had marched for an hour when, nearing a sum- 
mit, Alian paused, sniffing the air. It was slightly 
tainted by carrion. Presently he stopped, pointing to 
a rude altar, one of the "high places" of pagan wor- 
ship numerous in Israel at the period and so fiercely de- 
nounced by the prophets in later times. "We be not 
far from a village," he said, and was about to proceed 
when Gad, with eyes ablaze, made an exclamation and 
sprang forward, intent upon what damage to the al- 
tar he might wreak. 

Alian caught his arm. "Hold, man!" he cried. 
"Are we not going to Philistia? And is not Baal a 
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Philistine god? We be like to have troubles enow 
from mortals without drawing his notice more than 
needful/' 

Gad turned upon him, but before he could reply 
Alian forced him past the altar, adding, "Fm not more 
a heathen than another man, look thou, but I take no 
risk of quarrel with heathen deities. Not I! This 
Baal is not the worst, but he is a widespread god and 
calleth himself by many names : hence he is most un- 
safe to play free with. Thus, I once had an archer 
smitten in Phoenicia by the god Melcarth for having 
rasped Moloch of the Amorites. The gods are one, 
dost see? The same is Chemosh of Moab. And the 
same is Baal." 

Excitement loosed Gad's tongue unexpectedly. 
"Baal !" he cried angrily. "I spit upon his name. What 
have I with that obscene god unless utterly to over- 
throw him and cast down his images as Moses com- 
manded ?" 

"Moses likewise commanded. Thou shalt not revile 
the gods,' " returned Alian. "In any event, be not so 
loud, my man, in earshot of yon altar. By the beard o' 
me!" he said, laying down his burden and surveying 
the flaming NeH, "Lord David, I do greatly misdoubt 
if this man will greatly further the welfare of our pres- 
ent venture. Figure, now, if Baal, perchance, lurketh 
about this hilltop with pricked-up ears. What more 
natural in a god than to launch a landslip the moment 
we've crossed the border?" 

David drew near. "Gad," he admonished, "thou'rt 
not given to tongue-wagging, yet the wisest tongue 
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may wag out of good season. As saith Alian, it is 
commanded that we revile not the gods, and thou'lt 
bear in mind, moreover, that we go to a land whose god 
is Baal. Our mission is not the overthrow of images 
nor the spoiling of altars. Nor will we insult any god, 
nor boast of the Gk)d of Israel. He is a King above 
all the gods, and that sufficeth. And as for thine un- 
easiness, Alian, did riot the Lord say to our fathers. 
Tear not the gods of the Amorites, in whose land 
ye dweir ? Then neither shall we fear the gods of the 
Philistines. Let us on." 




CHAPTER VIII 

^T^HE direct route to the Philistine border was the 
-** Valley of Sorek, a march of less than twenty 
miles. But this pass was the most traveled, and Alian 
led by a safer though more difficult road farther south. 
Before midday they halted near the crest of the range, 
at the head of a rocky gorge that plunged rapidly down 
to the western lowlands. David turned for a fare- 
well look at his native hills. The mists had scattered. 
The plateau of Judah, gray and golden brown save 
where a spot of green marked orchard or vineyard, 
rolled away to the east, seamed, riven, tortured, until 
it broke abruptly at the margin of the huge chasm at 
the bottom of which, some four thousand feet below, 
lay the Dead Sea. The breadth of the kingdom, about 
twenty-five miles at this point, and a great part of its 
length, were before them. To the north, a hundred 
and twenty-five miles away, gleaming faintly above 
the haze as if afloat, was the snowy peak of Hermon. 
It was beyond the northern border. Nearer were the 
heights of Gilead, across the gorge of the Jordan. 
Eastward, beyond the Dead Sea, loomed the mighty 
rampart of the mountains of Moab, lost, to the south, 
in the hot shimmer of the desert. The sea itself was 
below their line of vision. From its precipitous shores 
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rose a stretch of sunburned limestone hills, the Wilder- 
ness, barren, savage, and verdureless except where cut 
by some ravine with its sparse growth of acacia and 
desert shrubs. As the land rolled upward toward the 
ridge it grew less forbidding. Flat-roofed, dusty-look- 
ing villages with their surrounding of green crowned 
many a summit. Terraced hillsides supported here 
and there a vineyard, or showed the gold of new stubble 
where grain had been. Bits of moist valley had their 
orchards of fig, pomegranate, or gray-green olive. 
Farmsteads there were none. It was then, as now, a 
troubled land with danger at night outside of walls, 
with danger even by day to undefended towns, from 
raiders out of Philistia, or from the wild tribes of the 
southern desert. 

But to David it was his native land. Bethlehem it- 
self lay in view below, a scant dozen of miles away. 
On those hills he had passed his boyhood with his fa- 
ther's flocks, had hunted over the very rocks about him 
now. He gazed long, with the heartache of exile. He 
turned at length to Alian, who stood beside him. 

"A fair land, Alian, and wondrous big. Hast ever, 
in thy journeys, beheld one more fair or larger?" 

"Big, my lord!" Alian's jaw dropped with amaze- 
ment. "Why — ^big! — Grods! man, 'tis but a pocketful 
of stones. And fair ! Beshrew me if I've ever known 
one of its size more thirsty, parched, tumbled, split, and 
scraggy." He added hastily, to soften his comment: 
"In the look of it, mind thee. In its complexion. In 
its texture. For, after all, the beauty of a land is not 
its guise, but the brawn and hearts of its men. And 
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at any rate it must have seemed fair, as thou sxfst, 
after the forty years of wandering." 

"No doubt. There is much in the state of mind." 
David laughed. "I fancy, now, that a glimpse of my 
father's sheepfold were as pleasing as one of Eden; 
the poultry house, as a palace of Thebes. Heigho ! — 
And now for Philistia." He turned toward the gorge. 
"I know this pass, Allan. It leadeth to the Vale of 
Elah, and thus to Gath. We try the hospitality of the 
King of Gath." 

"Then," sighed Allan, "may his gods grant him, 
this day, a good dinner and an orderly stomach there- 
after." 

However, it was not that day, nor until evening of 
the next, that Gath was reached. In the Valley of Elah 
lay the field of Shocoh, where David had met Goliath. 
Both Adino and Eleazar had fought there in the army 
of Saul, and the three must needs go over the ground. 
They camped that night near the brook from which 
David had chosen the "five smooth stones." 

Asked Alian of the chief, as they sat round their 
campfire, "But wast not afeard, thou, a mere bantling, 
to go against this monster ?" 

David stirred the fire. "Thou knowest the brag- 
gart spirit of a boy. And seen from afar the man 
looked not over large. But when I had clambered 
up the bank of the gully and beheld him coming on, 
near at hand, he seemed of a sudden swol'n to a very 
motmtain of brass and hair. Afeard ! Scared to clam- 
miness and gooseflesh, I tell thee freely, Alian." 

Growled Adino: "He doth overdraw. He over- 
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draweth, my head upon it! He stepped out from the 
lines, blithe and bold as a new shears at a shearing.'' 

"Nevertheless," said David, with a laugh, "I do 
swear mine eyes were shut when the stone left the 
sling. How it found its mark, I know not." 

''Guiding hand of God," said Eleazar. 

"That, most surely," returned David, and fell silent, 
watching the flames. 

They loitered the remainder of the distance to Gath, 
David not irresolute, but with heart sadly burdened by 
the final step of expatriation. He spoke little. His 
companions, conscious of his mood, fell gradually to 
the rear, their voices in undertone. A certain rough 
delicacy restrained their comment. Merely, Allan ob- 
served to Athomar, who watched his chief with anx- 
iety: "Thou canst figure for thyself, lad. His life 
commenced, one may say, on the field we visited yes- 
terday. He sought and found the spot where the 
King's tent had stood. 'Twas — ^then and now, dost 
mark? — ^Yonder is Shocoh, where I have a wife — by 
mota," he added, referring to that ancient marriage 
custom by which the wives were left with their respec- 
tive tribes, to be visited by the husband as opportunity 
offered. He sighed heavily. "And I have another at 
Zorah, over yonder ridge." He struggled a moment 
with recollection. "Aye! — twain. Ah, me! How I 
do hate errantry and this scattered form of wedlock ! 
Would I were a gardener. However — And there is 
the western sea pnce more. For a whiff of its salt !" 

This led to maritime reminiscence, and Athomar lis- 
tened with open mouth as they journeyed down the 
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widening valley. They were now in the Shephelah, the 
region of rolling foothills extending from the range to 
the Plain of Philistia. Bloody hills and bloody dales, 
they had been ; the middle ground fiercely disputed by 
Israelite and Philistine through the generations since 
Joshua. 

At length, in late afternoon, the lowland opened be- 
fore them, rich in its beauty of gentle contour, its miles 
of golden stubble, its decking of poppies, anemone, and 
pimpernel. Beautiful, peaceful now, yet bloodier in 
its history than the overlooking hills. For along this 
plain ran the ancient highway between Asia and Africa, 
marched over, fought over, in turn by Egyptian, As- 
S)rrian, Philistine and Hebrew. 

They rounded an abutting hill, and Gath was in 
sight, crowning a rocky salient, grim, formidable in 
its embattled walls, and an uncertain refuge to this 
small band of wayfarers. The sun was near setting 
when they climbed the road to the town, and the way 
was thronged with husbandmen hastening to the shel- 
ter of the walls. David and his companions were re- 
garded curiously, though without hostility. They 
paused at the crowded gate, awaiting opportunity to 
enter. Near them stood an elderly Philistine with a 
train of four or five led mules laden with fruits and 
garden produce. He looked the strangers keenly over 
for a time, one eye screwed shut, finally greeted them 
with pompous courtesy, and asked if they were not 
men of Israel. 

*'We be," replied David. "We come to have audi- 
ence with thy King — though," he continued with a 
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slight smile, "we have some doubt of the manner of 
his welcome. Dost know his humor in meeting stran- 
gers of another race ?" 

"Fear not your welcome," said the old man, with 
a condescending wave of the hand. "Many strangers 
come to Gath — from Egypt, from Tyre, from Damas- 
cus, and from the East. Most are traders, but what- 
ever the errand, they are well met by King Achish. 
Scarce a moon passeth but we see a caravan from some 
distant part." 

"So many !" wondered David. "They are more rare 
in Israel." 

Ah, Israel 1" repeated the Philistine, with a shrug. 
I fear 'tis a belated land, young man. But Fm told 
ye have but one unassisted god. What, then, can ye 
look for? — B. multitude of people with multiplied af- 
fairs, with one god to lend an ear to this one, an eye to 
that, a hand here, a shoulder-push there, as it were,— - 

Ho! Distraction! Get more gods, my son, and " 

He broke off quickly, observing David's rise of color 
and encountering a sudden baleful glare from the eyes 
of Gad. "However, 'tis somewhat a matter of taste. 
Let it go. Now we may move on. My way is past the 
palace, and it will please me to be your guide. Didst 
say thy name, yoimg man ?" 

"David." 

"David !" The old man halted, screwed an eye tight 
shut, the other fixed sharply upon the young Israelite. 
He glanced at his hair. "David !— Oh !— Hah !— Da- 
vid, say'st thou ?— 'Not that David who— Hum !" He 
moved on, plainly imcomfortable. Presently, "'Tis 
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fair weather, young sir, though by thy leave I would 
venture that we shall have fog." He said no more un- 
til they neared the palace. Here he bade good night 
and departed. Returned at once, laid a finger upon 
David's arm and said earnestly, again with an eye 
tight-shut : "I knew Goliath, yotmg man, when he was 
a chick no higher than a door — ^weighed less than my 
smallest mule ; howbeit, a lad of promise withal, though 
o'er-talkative. A thousand times did I warn him, and 
his grandam did agree, that his tongue was like to lead 
him unto trouble. Now, had he talked less, there at 
Shocoh '' 

"Oh, to be sure !" assented David. "Assuredly I A 
good night to thee, sir ; and I pray, accept our thanks." 

They stood at the edge of a market-place. Opposite 
was the palace, a low stone building, or cluster of build- 
ings joined by an enclosing wall and covering an area 
of one of the city blocks. Almost devoid of ornament, 
simple in architecture, it was imposing mainly in its 
extent, though palatial compared with Saul's residence 
of sun-dried brick, or with any other in Israel. At 
the great door stood two sentinels, huge fellows with 
corselet, shield helm, and greaves, of bronze, armed 
with swords hardly less ponderous than the one at Da- 
vid's side. They gave slight attention to the stream of 
persons entering and departing, imless to salute a slave- 
bome litter, a chariot, or an occasional officer, mounted 
QT afoot. 

Unchallenged, David and his party entered the 
outer court, that of the guard. He halted a passing 
servant. In Canaanite : 
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'*Have it said to the King that David ben Jesse, of 
Bethlehem, lately commander of the guard of King 
Saul of Judah and Israel, craveth leave to kneel be- 
fore him." 

The man bowed, glanced them over, and led to a 
large interior court, the general waiting-place for those 
seeking audience with the King. At one side were 
tethered a number of steeds; near them knelt several 
dromedaries ; a dozen litters were drawn up along the 
colonnade supporting an upper gallery. In the arcade 
itself loitered or strolled half a hundred persons. The 
six Israelites drew little notice. They had waited some 
minutes for the servant's return when Athomar saun- 
tered away toward the line of horses. Half across the 
court his steps were arrested by a commotion at the 
entrance, and in a moment a cavalcade of twenty Amal- 
ekite tribesmen rode through the archway from the 
court of the guard. They were fierce-looking, gaudily 
robed warriors, each with head loosely boimd in a 
brightly colored scarf and armed with lance, shield, 
and battle-ax. Their leader, a tall, swarthy young 
chief, hawklike with his deep-set eyes and thin, hooked 
nose, rode past with a hauteur that stirred Athomar's 
instant hostility. At the rear of the court the Amale- 
kite halted his men with a gesture, and they dismount- 
ed. Following the horsemen rode two persons on 
dromedaries : one, a stately, elderly man in the garb 
of a Phoenician ; the second, a girl. After these, a train 
of twelve camels, heavy-laden with merchandise, and a 
numerous retinue of servants, mounted on mules. 

Athomar raised his eyes to the damsel and straight- 
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way went blind and deaf to all else about him. She 
had thrown back the light hood that had protected from 
stm and dust, and he looked upon a type and degree 
of beauty new to his experience. He was accustomed 
to the chubby faces of the maidens of his race ; to lips 
a bit protuberant and over-curved; to heavy-lidded 
eyes, coal-black brows, and the Israelitish nose; to 
stocky forms and straight, raven locks. This girl 
seemed thin-featured and strangely schemed in color. 
Her face was daintily oval ; her lips, though full and 
uncommonly sweet in expression, were too classic — if 
that term had been within his ken. Her nose was 
straight. The brown hair showed gold in the high- 
lights, and her complexion, instead of the olive and 
deep rose of the daughters of Israel, was pink and 
white. Her eyes — his brief analysis ended when he 
met her eyes. They were blue. They rested upon 
him for an instant, deep, fine, brilliant, alert with high 
intelligence, and swept from him forever all power 
of rational criticism. 

Her dromedary was halted by the cameleer directly 
in front of the armor-bearer and made to kneel. As 
she prepared to descend her eyes again met his, briefly, 
but in the quick glance there was interest. Undeniably 
interest, and as she turned away came a faint rise of 
color. For Athomar was staring with industry. In 
some slight confusion, perhaps, she neglected to wait 
for the aid of a servant in alighting, but sprang down. 
Her foot caught in her robe. But for Athomar, she 
would have fallen. He saved her : not gracefully, al- 
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together, but promptly, with vigor, with enthusiasm; 
and for a breathless instant was conscious of a pres- 
sure, pliancy, warmth, and weight, exquisitely girlish. 
The weight, almost tmexpected — as if he had fancied 
her made up of zephyrs and gossamer. A fleeting up- 
ward glance of the blue eyes, a murmured word of 
thanks, a touch of her hair as it brushed his cheek — 
bewildering, all — ^and he had surrendered her to some 
vague attendant who seemed sprung from nowhere. 

Athomar stood gazing after, only half aware that a 
tall, robed figure with hawklike eyes was interposing, 
difficult to see beyond, impossible to see through. 
While the armor-bearer was gathering an objurgation 
the imperious voice of the master of the caravan sum- 
moned the Amalekite chieftain, and the damsel had 
vanished. 

Alian approached. "Come, lad, we've called thee, 
each one of us thrice. 'Ware that camel! Wilt still 
gape and let him sidle over thee? Art asleep standing, 
like a horse ? Hear the news : David will sup with 
the chamberlain. We sup with tiie guard. — ^A grace 
be to Heaven, they be large men, with large capacities. 
Therefore, the portions will be large. — ^Aye, I did say 
supper. Supper. — No appetite? An hour ago thou 
wast hungry. But what was cankering yonder Amale- 
kite ? He glowered tiiee over, sour as a skin of vine- 
gar — nay, hot as a bale of Araby peppers.'* 

"Glowered he?" asked Athomar languidly. "I 
marked it not." 

"No? But now mark thou me, lad: we stand on 
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quaggy ground. When it became known David is Da* 
vid black looks grew common as butterflies. Glance 
about, and thou'lt meet a score. There is yet a rank- 
ling in Gath." 



CHAPTER IX 

T^AVID'S five adherents were quartered with the 
^^ guard. At table they were regarded with plain 
disfavor; but, guests of the palace, they received due 
respect. Athomar sat distraught and ate little. Said 
Alian : 

"Eat, lad, whilst yet thy jaws may work to thy 
body's advantage. To-morrow head and body may be 
strangers." He heaved a sigh. "A sad parting! I 
know no parting sadder. An it doth befall, I swear it 
may almost be said we were as much as born to mis- 
fortune." He sighed again. "Months have I longed 
for lessened girth. But — ^shortened stature? I loathe 
the thought." 

Athomar arose. "Fret on, rotundity! I'm for a 
stroll." 

"Well, what would'st have, pikestaff?" demanded 
Alian. "That I smile and smile? No! Had I heads 
plentiful as berries on a bush, yet would I begrudge 
one of them to any Philistine headsman in Philistia. 
A murrain upon all Philistines, say I! However — 
this supper is not bad." 

Athomar went out, eager to be alone, purposing to 
explore the courts of the palace. Of these there were 
several, opening from one to another. Crossing the 
second and third, he came to a stable-yard, where he 
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found the animals belonging to the caravan and its 
escort. Their presence in the palace was not unusual. 
In those days a king was a man of affairs. The duties 
and responsibilities of the office were not complex; 
the realm was generally a restricted one, and when 
the potentate had on his hands no war with a neigh- 
boring prince there was time for other pursuits. In 
war he was the general commanding; but in times of 
peace the people to a great extent governed themselves, 
settled most of their own differences in accordance 
with traditional usage, appealing to the king as a court 
of last resort. He might be a merchant or a stock 
raiser. Thus, Saul was an owner of flocks and herds, 
a dealer in wool, a maker of cheese. The kings of 
Philistia, a country more advanced, more cultured and 
commercial than Israel, were business men, as were 
Solomon and his successors later; and the royal resi- 
dence was the natural caravansary for traders of im- 
portance from other lands. 

Passing the Amalekite tribesmen, who had gone into 
bivouac in the court, Athomar came at length to a 
garden with shrubbery, paths, and stone benches. He 
rambled for a time, seated himself near a fountain, 
and fell a-dreaming. 

Now, another heart within the palace was restless 
that night, and another young person felt the need 
of walking in the open air. She chose this same gar- 
den. The damsel of the caravan, followed by a Nu- 
bian handmaiden, approached the foimtain, paused 
there, and glanced about as if expectant; at least, if 
not expectant, then vaguely hopeful. For the plunge 
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from her dromedary into the arms of the armor-bearer 
had left her in much the same undefinable perturba- 
tion as It had left him. And it seemed to her, as to 
him, that another glimpse of the cause of the dis- 
order might be, if not a restorative, perhaps a pallia- 
tive. 

Athomar was not so involved in dreams that he 
failed to notice the form at the fountain, nor, by the 
faint light from open doorways, to recognize. At the 
same moment he experienced a slight sense of suffo- 
cation, not disagreeable. Hastily he arose ; was recog- 
nized in turn, had he but known it, though the young 
person appeared oblivious of his presence. 

It is probably impossible, possibly needless, to de- 
scribe the emotions of these two at that moment. The 
maiden, half-frightened by a pleasure she would hardly 
have acknowledged, and aware of a burning in her 
cheeks which she was thankful the dim light of the 
court could not reveal, was impelled to fly. She fled 
not. Athomar, even more pleased, equally conscious 
of the flame in his cheeks, though not at all im- 
pelled to fly, became suddenly aware that he was an 
inane and rather unworthy object, somewhat grotesque 
in awkwardness, and wholly out of place near that 
fotmtain. For a moment he was grateful that he was 
unobserved — until she seemed on the point of mov- 
ing away, when it flashed upon him that it was now, 
or perhaps never. He stepped forward, fully per- 
suaded that he was in the act of outraging all her 
sensibilities and about to bring upon himself her 
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blighting scorn. He halted, stammered a greeting, and 
paused to receive the blight. 

He was relieved to hear, in a voice not of scorn, but 
low, musical, though slightly breathless, a few words 
in an unknown tongue. Her tongue unknown! De- 
spair! Doomed to the exchange of mere uncompre- 
hended jargon — and time so short? He repeated his 
greeting. She replied, and he recognized the sound 
of Philistine speech, to him unintelligible. Sorrow- 
fully he shook his head. She hesitated a moment, and 
with a trace of anxiety in her voice, tried another lan- 
guage. Athomar made a gesture of desperation. 
Then, with sudden eagerness he asked, in Canaanite: 

"Dost know this ? — Dost understand me now ?" 

To his joy : "Yes, yes ! I do." 

Their anxiety, the pleasure at finding expression, 
made them forgetful of themselves. "Heaven be 
praised!" said the armor-bearer. At his fervor she 
laughed, and he joined gayly. "I did fear," he con- 
tinued, "we should never find words. What tor- 
ment !" 

"It was not long," she reminded him shyly. "But 
thou'rt not a Philistine?" 

"I a Philistine!" There was scorn in his voice, 
checked abruptly. She might be one. "I am of Israel. 
My name is Athomar. And thine? Wilt tell me 
thine?" 

'My name is Adah." 

'Adah! Why, 'tis Hebrew! Yet thou'rt not an 
Israelite?" 
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"No. My father is a TyriaiL My mother was of 
Crete, of Hellenic blood." 

"Hellenic ! A people of great warriors, I've heard, 
and beautiful women. Of this thou bearest witness, 
Adah." She shook her head at him warningly, and 
he went on: "Tell me, shalt be long in Gath?" 
^Not many days. We go to Egypt." 
To Egypt! Oh, misery!" He groaned frankly, 
and again she laughed. He continued, with precipita- 
tion : "Where is thy home ? Is it far away ? Surely, 
not so far as Egypt I I hope it is Tyre, though. Heav- 
ens ! Tyre is far enow. May I see thee again — in the 
morning? Say I may see thee in the morning — and 
the day thereafter — and the day — oh!" He stopped, 
clutched his head, suddenly remembering how precari- 
ous his situation, and that of David, in Gath. He had 
thought lightly of the peril tmtil that hour. 

Adah noted the change. "What is it, my lord ?" 

"Naught — 'tis naught. I bethought me of a trifle 
that " 

"Well?" 

"That might — however, it is nothing," he finished 
lamely. 

She regarded him a moment in silence. His face 
was deeply troubled. He was too ingenuous to con- 
ceal, to invent on the spur of the moment, or promptly 
to change the subject. She said timidly: 'My lord 
Athomar, surely it would not beseem me to question 
beyond thy will to reply. Yet I see in thy manner 
what would cause a friend tmeasiness. However, let 
it be." 
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Athomar was not proof against the sympathy in her 
voice. He answered desperately: "We have met 
but now — who knoweth when we may meet again? 
— and the moments fly. And assuredly, naught can be 
gained by silence — O Heaven! I fear to say, Adah, 

what dwelleth in my " He stopped his incoherent 

tongue in confusion, resumed quickly, *'But 'tis not 
of that I began to tell thee. It is this : I am armor- 
bearer to the Lord David, who, until now, led the 
armies of King Saul against the Philistines. Thou 
knowest? Hast heard, then, of David? Well, he 
hath fled hither from Saul's recent enmity, and here 
his life is in jeopardy. 'Tis but natural, for Philistia 
hath never known a more dreaded foe. Since David 
became known about the palace we've seen naught but 
looks of hate. I fear his fate hangeth upon a hair." 

For a moment the girl was silent. In a low voice, 
"And thine?" 

"Mine! Oh, the fate of all of us as well — ^Alian, 
Adino, Eleazar, Gad, and Athomar. We are five — 
David's friends." 

"And did ye not know the peril in coming to Gath?" 

"That peril might be, we knew. But David would 
come. He knoweth no fear." 

Again Adah was silent. Presently, "Wast compelled 
to come — ^thou ?" 

"Compelled? Surely not! David was loath that 
one of us should follow." 

"Yet thou camest — thou and the others. Why?" 

"Why ! What else would we do ? Let David come 
alone? Thou knowest not David." 
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"No," she said slowly; "I know not David." For 
a few seconds her eyes were full upon his. When 
they were lowered they left him with mind groping 
for the meaning in the fleeting expression which, fully 
read, might have given him content A benison un- 
spoken, perhaps. At any rate, Athomar's heart was 
racing. While he pondered and wondered she spoke 
again. "I must go. Lord Athomar." 

"Go ?" he gasped. "Oh, I pray thee, no ! Tis but 
a moment since thou camest." 

"My father will be waiting. But hearken: he is a 
near friend of the King. Should your danger prove, 
thou wilt tell me ? His word will have weight. Thou 
may'st seek me here to-morrow in the evening at this 
hour. A good night to thee, my lord." 

Before he could speak she was gone. He stood 
long; returned to the bench at last and sat longer, a 
prey to the rapid symptomatic alternations of longing, 
hope, despair, happiness, and misery peculiar to his 
ailment; reviewing over and again, word by word, 
their short dialogue; inventing new ones — in fact, 
torturing himself in the manner common to those af- 
flicted with the sweet disease of sudden love. 

Athomar returned to his quarters, found his com- 
panions asleep on plentiful new straw, and lay down 
himself for a restless night. 

As for Adah, her thoughts and heart were in near 
as great a tumult over a mental picture of an armored 
young figure, altogether pleasing. However, she 
vowed an offering to Ashtoreth, sighed, and went to 
sleep. 



CHAPTER X 

npHE five Israelites had breakfasted when a m6S- 
-*- senger came from their Chief, summoning Atho 
mar. The youth followed, was led to David's apart- 
ment, entered, and halted, sttmned by the luxury he 
beheld. Rugs under foot, stuccoed and decorated 
walls, a canopied couch, chairs all with cushions, and 
on the table vessels of silver which had held the 
breakfast. 

David stood in the middle of the floor, red-faced 
and scowling. Athomar, startled, saluted. 

Said David, suppressing an expletive : "I've broken 
a buckle, lad, and in half an hour shall have audience 
with the King. Didst ever know it to fail an op- 
portunity, this fiend's perversity of inanimate things? 
Canst lend me a buckle of thine? Hast waxed ends 
and a bodkin in thy scrip? Ah ! Thou'rt a wonder of 
foresight, boy. How hast passed the night?" 

"Indifferent well, my lord," said Athomar, rum- 
maging his wallet. "And thou?" 

"Well. Philistia is a good enough land — ^werc it 
not for the Philistines. A dozen, nobles all, were at 
the supper." Athomar glanced up quickly. "Oh, they 
were of excellent courtesy," David continued reassur- 
ingly. "Oily with complaisance — in that frozen sort 
which saith, Thy head, dear sir, shall have the most 
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envied place above the chiefest gate/ and, *We trust, 
my lord, thou'lt not greatly miss its company/ They 
be hostile as scorpions, Athomar. If the King is of 
like humor I will send word, and ye will make your 
best endeavor to escape." 

"Contrive to send word, my lord, and we will join 
thee, if but to prove to these Philistines that Hebrew 
heads are to be broken, not taken; by sixes, at that, 
and in fair exchange." 

"Ha! Good lad! My life! 'tis a grievous thought 
that I've led thee and the others into this entangle- 
ment. Done? Then I must go." David embraced 
him and hastened out. 

To Athomar the day was long. Until evening no 
message came from David, nor was he seen by his 
friends. They loitered in the court of the guard, 
watched the going and coming crowd, waited with 
what patience was in them. As the day wore on the 
atmosphere of the palace grew hourly more unfriendly, 
and there was a certain insolence at times apparent 
which finally brought Adino near to a battle with one 
of the guard. It was averted by the wiser Alian, sec- 
onded by the officer commanding, who thereafter kept 
a restraining eye , upon his men. But the air was 
full of potential trouble, and the five were alert for 
tidings from their Chief. Toward nightfall the armor- 
bearer was summoned again for some slight service. 
He found David with the chamberlain, and no oppor- 
tunity for a word in private, though he received a 
glance from his master, not reassuring. 

Darkness came at last, and Athomar sped to the 
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rendezvous at the fountain. The garden was almost 
deserted. Adah had not appeared. He seated him- 
self, to chafe and twitch through a half hour of wait- 
ing. A dozen times he sprang up at the sotmd of a 
footfall to reseat himself in misery. At last she came. 
When she had recovered from the start caused by 
his impetuous advance, she returned his greeting with 
evident pleasure. Said he, taking place beside her : 

"I feared, I avow, never to see thee again, Adah." 

"Why?" she asked, in some alarm. "Hath aught 
occurred ?" 

"No. But I looked for earthquakes, a falling of the 
heavens, some tripping-up or halting of time — ^which, 
as 'tis, hath been sadly clogged. Truly, the day hath 
been a year. Alian saith the story of Joshua is but 
a grandsire's tale, but now I believe; for the sun did 
stand whilst I waited this hour." 

"But all is well with thee and tiiy lord ?" 

"Thus far. We know naught save what we gather 
from the air, which is thick with hostility." 

"I have spoken to my father," she said, "and he 
hath promised what he can should the King, be not 
well disposed. King Achish is not an evil man and 
would not freely do injustice, but these Philistine 
princes are much ruled by their nobles." 

"As well for us, I fear, were they ruled by hor- 
nets. The devils take them and their rancor!" he 
went on hotly. "But for that I should be, at this 
moment, walking with tiiee, the happiest man in a 
dozen kingdoms." 

Even the circumstances, however, did not wholly 
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cloud their pleasure of the hour ; even enhanced it, per- 
haps, as the uncertainties of the morrow hastened their 
acquaintance. In this they made commendable prog- 
ress, and parted with promises to meet as often as 
their respective deities would permit. 

Those were simple times; times of much honesty in 
the expression of feeling; and love, in particular, was 
a feeling not at all to be dealt with by circumlocu- 
tion; rather, a matter with which it was desirable to 
deal with directness and dispatch. Accordingly, Adah 
was neither surprised nor indignant, though some- 
what tremulous, when Athomar, at their fourth meet- 
ing, seized her hands and said rapidly, with as much 
connection of thought as could be expected in the 
circiunstances : 

"Adah! Heaven knoweth what any coming hour 
may bring — ^but of all maidens I have ever beheld — 
oh, never before have I loved. When first I saw 
thee — ^to think how short a while ago ! And yet, ages 
ago when I mind me of the hours I've passed in wait- 
ing. Gods! Since thou camest to Gath, four times 
have I grown aged and hoar with waiting for night. 
But now the night plungeth headlong to the impatient 
dawn! I love thee, Adah. And should this King 
be the man thou say'st, and should David go free, 
I purpose to seek thee, though it be to the uttermost 
rim of the world. For I love thee. But — dost thou 
— canst thou love Athomar?" 

"My lord '' 

"Oh, my name is Athomar." 

"Then — ^Athomar — prithee, bethink thee. Af thou 
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say'st, it is but hours since first we saw one another. 
I know not if I love thee, nor dost know whether thou 
lovest me." 

"Then I know not if I am Athomar; nor whether 
I live, or am dead. Would my life were half so as- 
sured as my love for thee!" 

"Oh, my lord " she said faintly. 

He hastened to add: "But think not of that. I 
love thee." 

"How dost know it ? How canst be sure ?" 

"How do I know it ? Heavens, Adah !" he groaned. 
"Must a man break out with a rash to know if he 
loveth? How do I know it? What have I to do, to 
know it, but look at thee, to hear thee, or close mine 
eyes and see thine every trait? — as an hundred times 
daily I have done." 

Had he listened with attention Athomar would 
have heard a sigh. Adah persisted : "But it may not 
endure. A month hence, and some fair girl may 
have made Adah forgotten." 

"Never! Never! There liveth not another so 
fair as thou. Thou'rt beauty itself. Thy voice is mu- 
sic itself. And I know therefrom thou^rt goodness 
itself. But, oh, is there not in thy heart a thought 
for Athomar?" 

He might have heard another sigh. Adah disen- 
gaged her hands. "I believe I feel very kindly toward 
thee, Athomar. Do not ask more. I can think only 
of thy peril." 

"Ah, true, a peril!" he muttered. Then, impetu- 
ously : "And the moments fly f Adah, they fly ! Can 
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one of them be spared to uncertainty?" He caught 
her hands again, bending forward to see her eyes. 
"Adah!" 

"Oh, Athomar !" she faltered. 

"Tell me." 

"Athomar — we — are in the light from yonder 
door." 

Athomar possessed discernment beyond his years. 
With a suppressed exclamation of joy, he drew her 
a step from the ray. 

A moment later, walking beside him, Adah said 
with a trace of reproach : *'Thou knowest, Athomar, 
were it not for thy danger in Gath thou couldst not 
have compelled me, in so short a time, to tell thee." 

"Oh, surely!" he agreed cheerfully. "But canst 
forgive ?" 

Forgiveness was duly symbolized. Said Athomar: 
"To-morrow I will have David speak for me to thy 
father.- And against thy return from Egypt I will 
have ready the dowry; should thy father demand a 
kingdom for thee, as he ought, I'll have it, my love — 
or a dozen — or the world. It were little enough." 

To Adah his exuberance seemed pardonable. "Oh, 
dear heart," she murmured, "the dowry is the least 
of cares. If Heaven will but grant thy life — — " She 
halted. Athomar felt warm arms about his neck, and 
heard a sob. 

They walked again. Walked, and talked feveredly, 
breathlessly, often in whispers, with many a halt, not 
in rays of light; said things which have been said 
tor ages and ages — so often, indeed, as hardly to 
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warrant repetition here, though of extreme novelty and 
interest to themselves. Incidentally, they learned of 
one another's history. All the past, however, seemed 
of trivial import, and even the future a minor consid- 
eration compared with any single minute then pres- 
ent 

But however delirious, however intoxicated Time 
may be, he nevertheless does inexorably move for- 
ward. The moment for parting arrived, and was 
prolonging itself in the customary manner, when sud- 
denly Adah, with a slight cry, shrank close to Atho- 
mar's side, gazing toward an open space a few yards 
in advance. A shadowy form stood a moment look- 
ing toward them, turned, and stalked away. It crossed 
a ray of illumination, and in the tall robed and tur- 
baned figure Athomar recognized the Amalekite chief- 
tain« 

"Amalekite dog!" muttered the armor-bearer. 
"Would he spy? Thrice I've fancied some one lurk- 
ing." He took a step forward, arrested by Adah's 
hand upon his arm. "No, no!" she whispered. "I 
pray thee, Athomar." 

"Who is he?" he demanded. 

"Oh, I fear him !" shuddered the girl. "He is Yo- 
ham, chief of the horsemen who escort my father's 
caravan. A savage, yet he — seeketh my hand. Heav- 
ens ! Over and again my father hath refused him, and 
he had been dismissed long ago but for his power 
among the tribes of the desert. He is renowned among 
them, and he alone can give us safe-conduct. I dread 
him, yet dare not complain to my father, lest Yo- 
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ham's enmity be more dangerous than his — oh, Atho- 
mar !" 

"Thou'lt dread him no more," said the armor-bearer 
grimly. 

She interpreted his tone. In alarm: "Nay, my 

love, nay! Oh, I beg of thee " He stifled her 

protest by effectual means, and for the moment they 
thought no more of the Amalekite. 

Their good-night was finally achieved. Athomar 
stood for a time in adoration and considerable envy 
of the door through which she had disappeared, and 
presently remembered the tribesman. He freed his 
sword-arm from his cloak as a precaution, and started 
for his quarters, avoiding shadows. In the obscur- 
ity of the archway leading from the garden, the 
Amalekite waited, barely descried. Athomar halted, 
and after a moment Yoham stepped forth. The two 
confronted one another in silence until, from a 
stealthy movement beneath the chieftain's robe, Atho- 
mar knew he was drawing a knife. 

"Ah!" said the armor-bearer. "Tis even dark 
enough for an Amalekite to use a weapcMi. But wilt 
show thyself at dawn?" 

"Wilt meet me, thou ? — wilt swear it ?" 

"Swear it?" returned Athomar, with contempt. 
"Canst see me nod ? That is mine answer, Amalekite." 
He moved leisurely away, far from sure that he would 
not feel the Amalekite steel in his back before he had 
left the shadow of the archway. 



CHAPTER XI 

A T the first peep of day Alian was roused by the 
-^^ armour-bearer groping for his arms. The old 
robber arose upon an elbow. "Is it thou, Athomar ?" 
he asked sleepily. "Thou'rt early, lad. Hast heard 
aught from David? Well, it is like they supped late. 
What! Arming?" He sat up promptly. "What is 
astir?" 

Athomar finished buckling on a g^eave and straight- 
ened. "I have to do with yon Amalekite chief, Alian, 
at dawn. Wilt bear me company?" 

"Thou hast to do with Hast quarreled ?" 

"Why, not to say quarreled; rather, we did agree 
— ^upon the hour. In truth, an my memory serve, 
little more was said." 

"Ah ! Now !" growled Alian. " 'Agreed upon the 
hour,* saith he ! 'Little more was said.' No quarrel ! 
A mere whimsy to be early abroad and shed a little 
blood!" He surveyed the youth with displeasure. 
"Bedevil me, if But hold, lad! He hath, per- 

chance, a purse for which thou hast an itching? 'Tis 
that? No? Then, in the names of all the deities of 

Gath " 

"Wilt lend me thy company, Alian ? Say !" 
"In a broil that hath neither purpose nor profit? 
Not I ! Beshrew me, no ! And do thou tell me a mo- 
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tive, show some smell of pretext, thou bloodthirsty 
bear's-whelp, or I'll tie thee up and siunmon David." 

'Now, Alian ! Good Alian !" 
'Not I ! Furies, man ! had we not troubles a-plenty 
without thy nosing about in the dark and gathering 
up more ? Art insatiable ? 'Tis akin to gluttony, lad. 
Moreover, what hour is this to rouse a man? Am I 
a lark ? Alian a lark ? Furthermore " 

"Oh, fume away! Come. I tell thee I need thy 
company. No time, now, for the tale. Wilt come?" 

"Why, surely will I, for the matter of that ; though 
I say to thee with candor, boy, this aimless fighting, 
without gain, at cock-crow, and on an empty stomach, 
hath not mine approval. Ho, Adino! Ho, Eleazar, 
Gad ! Roll out, ye sluggards. Here's this, our fledg- 
ling, making ready to do bloody battle. Rouse ye ! — 
And 'tis with the Amalekite chief, thou say'st, Atho- 
mar? Mark, then, he'll meet thee with an ax. No 
sword, but the boorish tool of a hewer of wood. An 
unbred weapon, though, in the hands of these Amale- 
kites, a perilous. Mind thee! He will seek to hold 
thee at long-arm distance, there to carve thee by mere 
chop, maul, and hammering. Loutish! But thou'lt 
have no points to parry : press him close, therefore, 
and at convenience give him thine. The ax is indif- 
ferent for fence, but 'ware his cuts. Oh, perdition! 
I would I might take over thy task, lad — ^though I 
swear I could have set an hour of less disturbance to 
the repose of my friends. I hate unnatural earliness, 

Athomar. Howbeit Now, let me see." He 

drew near. "Open thy mouth. Let hang thy jaw." 
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Athomar, surprised, obeyed, and Alian closely watched 
the hanging member. "Ah ! Not a quiver ! Thou'rt 
fit and attuned as a new-strung harp. Are we ready ? 
Embrace me, dear lad, and we go." 

They descended to the court of the guard, now 
dimly alight with the coming day. The outer doors 
were still closed. The sentinel eyed the party sharply, 
struck the butt of his pike upon the flags, and at 
once an officer appeared at the guard-room door. He 
looked the Israelites over in surprise. Alian explained 
briefly. The officer's surprise increased ; he expressed 
interest and some pleasure ; turned to the room, called 
to those within, retailed the news, and promptly the 
guard turned out, its members in various stages of 
awakening. They gathered round Alian, questioning, 
glancing from him to Athomar, who was conversing 
with Adino. 

The battle, decided the officer, should be just there. 
It would edify his men, he thought ; and their pleasures, 
poor fellows, were not many. A dog's life, that of a 
guardsman ! He would send one for the Amalekite — 
if necessary, two; or, he swore it, a dozen. Yoham 
was met, however, entering the court, which now 
hummed with the voices of the guardsmen, 

Athomar had grown silent, irritated by the crowd 
and their enthusiasm. A pest upon them! Did they 
fancy the affair was for their amusement? Goats of 
Philistines, how they would exult at the fall of a He- 
brew, even by the hand of an Amalekite ! And was it 
a pleasantry, then, this fighting in the chill of early 
mom? He shivered slightly; felt vaguely homesick 
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and much apart from his comrades, who were occu- 
pied in conference with the officer of the guard. Mis- 
ery! Thus a corpse might feel whilst preparations 
were making for the funeral. After all, a man in 
extremity was rather alone in the world. Even Adah, 
at this moment, was remote. Doubtless asleep — to 
consider that ! But the thought of her gave a strange 
elation. She would learn of the battle and know it 
was for her; though what would be the nature of 
the news? How destined to be received — with re- 
joicing or tears? O Adonai, Lord of Battles — he fell 
to praying silently, with energy. 

But here was the Amalekite. Athomar's blood 
surged with sudden heat. 

Yoham, without his robe, appeared gaunt — a lean, 
wiry, malevolent devil of the desert. Haughty, too, 
and wholly self-possessed as he glanced toward the 
armor-bearer, who looked, by contrast, a very prince. 
The Amalekite was attended by his retainers. He wore 
a hauberk of jesserant, or splint-armor, falling almost 
to the knees ; on his arm, a small rotmd shield ; in his 
hand, the ax. He was bare-headed. Observing this, 
Athomar removed his own helmet and passed it to 
Allan. 

"A gallant lad!" muttered Alian; "though by the 
same token, I fear, a fool." 

A murmur and grunt of surprised approval of Atho- 
mar's action went round among the Philistines. The 
officer at once approached the armor-bearer, called at- 
tention to the fact that Yoham was ungreaved, and 
suggested that for the sake of lightness Athomar would 
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be wise to remove his own. The youth nodded his 
thanks, and in a moment Adino had them off. The 
combatants were ready. At a signal from the officer 
they advanced, and the guard formed a ring. Anx- 
iously, Allan scanned Athomar's face. It was cool, 
resolute, aggressive — and red. Alian muttered his 
satisfaction: 

"Red! dost see, Adino? Not white. Praise the 
gods for that !" 

For a moment the adversaries stood motionless, in- 
tensely watchful, eyeing one another in g^im appraisal, 
scowling a race hatred centuries old and in the present 
instance tenfold embittered. Slowly they began to 
circle. As they moved they drew nearer, crouching, 
shields elevated to the eyes, their weapons poised. 
Save for the slight shuffle of their feet upon the flags 
the court had become silent. From the street outside 
came the wailing cry of an early vendor, the tinkle 
of a bell on his animal. Somewhere banged a door 
of the palace. A flock of doves, accustomed to the 
court, settled there. Fear-stricken at the strange si- 
lence and immobility of its occupants, they rose with 
a sudden whir in flight. But no sound or circum- 
stance of these reached the consciousness of Atho- 
mar. For him but one thing existed — the Amalekite 
before him, whom he meant to kill. 

The slow, wary circling ended suddenly as comes a 
lightning-flash. At the one instant both sprang; their 
shields rang with a swift succession of blows caught 
and warded, and the Amalekite leaped back. Neither 
had been touched. Again the cautious slow circle, 
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again the simultaneous spring, the confused, sharp ring 
of their metal, and Yoham was away. A third assault 
and a fourth, each with growing ferocity, each more 
determined, more violent in the shock. The fourth 
was prolonged ; their weapons, a mere scintillant blur 
of steel; the sotmd, a disordered, rapid clangor. The 
Amalekite, emboldened, held his ground. His ax 
whirled in swift-glinting curves as he stormed blows 
at the head and shoulders of the armor-bearer, who 
parried, stopped, or avoided, with almost faultless skill. 
His sword, in cut and thrust, gleamed above, below, 
the Amalekite's defense, in deadly menace of every 
point for an instant uncovered, and dangerously near. 
Yoham, of wilder blood, incapable of the steady cool- 
ness of his adversary, fought with fury. Athomar, all 
impetuous fire, was nevertheless of a courage well in 
hand, and battled with generalship, unhurried, calcu- 
lating, even in his speed. But the long-helved ax 
gave the Amalekite a superior reach; the advantage 
was further increased by his stature, and more than 
once Athomar barely stopped a stroke that would have 
been final. His own weapon, a sword of Phoenician 
make, was short; but the disadvantage was compen- 
sated by his tactic skill, his accuracy of thrust, and 
quickness of cut. With shield upraised, and bending 
low, his point flashed into every opening in Yoham's 
guard, and presently, in a lunge, reached him in the 
chest The tribesman staggered, hurled back by the 
impact ; but, saved by his mail, he threw up his shield 
in time partly to ward a cut that laid open his cheek. 
Athomar thrust again and again, driving his steel 
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with a bewildering velocity that caused a sudden deep- 
ening of the lines about Yoham's mouth. For a few 
seconds the Amalekite's defense was disordered and 
wild. A leap backward saved him, but at the base of 
his neck was a gash where Athomar's point had bit- 
ten. 

For a moment, blowing heavily, with faces adrip 
with sweat, eyes bloodshot and aflame, they paused. 
Yoham had learned a lesson of caution. He awaited 
attack and met it warily, steadily giving ground while 
he delivered a storm of blows upon the armor-bearer's 
shield. Presently a chip of bronze sparkled through 
the air and clinked upon the pavement, half across 
the court. Athomar pressed more hotly, savagely 
eager to close. Before every onslaught the Amalekite 
fell back, his ax clanging upon the shield, benumb- 
ing the arm beneath. Round and round the circle he 
led, his weapon plying without cessation, and now a 
second bit of bronze, a third, a fourth, flew from the 
weakening buckler. In vain Athomar pursued. Lunge 
and cut were expended upon the air. His enemy, 
lithe, cautious, active, was ever beyond his reach. 

Alian had watched with intensity, motionless. Adi- 
no, with straining breath, body bent forward, fists 
clenched, unconsciously twisting a leg or an arm as 
an assault grew furious. Eleazar looked on in scowl- 
ing stolidity. Gad, with staring eyes and jaws agape. 
Now, at the altered tactics of the Amalekite, Alian's 
face grew momentarily more grave. At every flying 
splinter of bronze he drew breath sharply between 
his teeth. Clearly he perceived the purpose of the 
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tribesman — to hack unceasingly at the shield until 
it could afford defense no more, and Athomar should 
be at his mercy. The old robber saw the apparent 
futility of the armor-bearer's efforts to close ; the cat- 
like quickness of the Amalekite in his backward 
springs ; watched the battered buckler grow every mo- 
ment a protection more frail; and abandoned hope. 
Almost regained it in a glance at Athomar's face. It 
wore the same cool determination, the eyes were as 
steady, the chin a bit more aggressive. 

Suddenly came a change. Athomar rushed; fol- 
lowed closely, even recklessly, it seemed, every back- 
ward leap, cutting above, thrusting below, the Amale- 
kite shield, meeting every side-step with attack more 
fierce, and driving the axman straight toward the 
wall. Before Yoham saw his peril _he brought up 
against the masonry, struck wildly, and Athomar 
drove his blade beneath the uplifted arm. 

The Amalekite reeled, caught himself, struck once 
more, this time downward with the spiked foot of 
the ax-helve, and the two fell together. 

Silence came again upon the court. A fallen shield 
rocked waveringly on its boss, and the crowd, trans- 
fixed, gazed upon the two huddled forms suddenly 
stilL 



CHAPTER XII 

A LIAN was first to move toward the fallen men. 
•^ *- His face was blanched and haggard as he bent to 
drag the two apart. Blood and matted hair almost hid 
Athomar's face. Alian raised him by the shoulders; 
Adino, much shaken, grasped the knees. A Philistine 
pulled the sword from Yoham's body, wiped it coolly 
on the warrior's hair, and passed it to Eleazar in 
silence. Gently the armor-bearer was borne to the 
guardroom door, Alian muttering incoherencies. As 
he backed into the doorway he halted abruptly, staring 
toward the entrance of the interior court. 
"O God r he gasped. "Look ye at David!" 
His companions turned. Entering the court, led 
slowly by a grave- faced servant, was David; yet not 
David, but a shambling, gibbering, pitiable simula- 
cnrni of the man, smiling the weak smile of imbecility, 
with ragged hair, beslobbered beard, and clothing awry. 
He glanced about vacantly upon the awe-stricken 
guardsmen making way for him, mumbled and smiled, 
was led to the guardroom, and his eyes rested upon 
the form of Athomar, still supported by Alian and 
Adino where they had halted. For a brief moment 
the imbecility vanished : in place, a look of horror, in- 
credulity, of anguish unspeakable. He threw off the 
servant's hand, sprang to Athomar's side, glanced 
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stem inquiry at the pallid faces of his four comrades, 
and knelt to listen for a heart-beat. 

"My lord," said Alian, "he fell in combat with the 
Amalekite yonder on the ground. It was " 

He was interrupted by the servant: "Thy master 
is mad. Best lead him away as soon as ye may. We 
found him thus, as ye behold him, wandering about 
the palace. I will send you a litter for the youth. Is 
he dead?" 

"We know not," said Alian, glancing at David. He 
gained no information there, for the vacancy had re- 
turned. "Look to David, Eleazar, whilst we bind up 
Athomar." 

An hour later the grief -stricken party was out of 
Gath. The officer of the guard had escorted it to the 
gate. Alian was leading David; the others bore the 
unconscious though living Athomar. For a distance 
beyond the walls they were accompanied by a crowd, 
silent for the most part, awed by the sight of madness, 
which rendered the tmfortunate a subject of peculiar 
consideration. At length the crowd melted, and the 
last man was left far behind. David looked back, then 
at Alian. A tear had trickled down the old robber's 
nose and hung there. 

"Alian," said David ; "Alian, thou good heart, look 
at me." 

Alian turned, stared a moment at the countenance of 
his chief, now normal, and with a shout seized him in 
his arms. The others, startled, almost dropped the 
litter. They laid it down, approached David, stared 
likewise until convinced, and, embracing him, bellowed 
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their joy, for a time inarticulate. Then said Alian: 

"But 'twas cruel, the pretense — wicked, cruel, my 
lord! — and upon our grief for Athomar! Oh, wert 
thou a son of mine " 

"But hearken, Alian," said David. "The ruse was 
of necessity. They would have had our heads, else, 
as the Lord liveth ! At first the King was gracious—* 
an easy-mannered, jovial King — ^but among the cour- 
tiers arose a whispering, and I noted an infectious 
scowl. The name of David is a nettle to Philistine 
memory. Last night came a man to my door, a Phoeni- 
cian, and when we were alone he did warn me of a 
purpose as well as fixed to have our lives. Flight was 
impossible, and the Phoenician proposed the wile, say- 
ing he as well as knew it would suffice to gain our 
liberty. But now, let me look at Athomar. Bear him 
to the shade of yonder bush." 

Gently David removed the bandages. The skull 
seemed intact. The escape had been narrow, the blow 
a heavy one, and the spike, glancing, had sunk deep 
into the shoulder; but, from appearances, the danger 
was not grave, though Athomar showed no sign of 
returning consciousness. David replaced the bandages, 
arose, and stood pondering. "We must go," he said, 
"until we find a place of better shade and, if may be, 
water." 

In a ravine some distance beyond they found both, 
and halted at its mouth. David had finished dressing 
the cuts, when they heard a distant gallop approaching 
from the direction of Gath. Alian strung his bow, and 
the four placed themselves beside their chief, all 
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watching the trail. The rider came in sight, urging 
recklessly down a rocky slope. 

"A woman!" exclaimed David. 

At a dozen paces from the group the lathered horse 
was reined up sharply, and Adah, pale, wide-eyed, 
demanded without dismounting: "Where is he? 
Where is Athomar? Are ye not the Israelites?" She 
looked hurriedly about, perceived the wounded youth, 
swung from the saddle without further word, and in 
a second was kneeling beside the litter, Athomar's 
hand pressed to her bosom. Allan caught the blowing 
steed. 

Adah knelt in silence, stupefied, scanning the uncon- 
scious face, touching the cheeks, the closed eyes and 
matted hair. At length she gave way to a passion of 
grief that produced consternation in the warriors about 
her. David stepped hastily to her side. 

"Nay ! I pray thee, have courage," he entreated un- 
steadily. "The lad will live. Dost hear me ? He will 
live." He made a distracted gesture of appeal to the 
others to support him. Allan alone was capable of 
response, and added his assurances with what presence 
of mind the sight of her anguish had left in him. 
For a period they strove in vain ; but at last her parox- 
ysm had spent itself, and she listened, checking her 
sobs. 

"Oh, say ye so, and truly?" she faltered. "It is 
true, he will live? And ye love him — will care for 
him?" She raised her hands to Heaven. "Ah, dear 
Goddess, I thank thee!" She bent, kissed the pallid 
lips, and again looked up. "Art thou David, whom 
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he loveth? Then say to him that Adah came. Say 
he shall be ever in her prayers — in her heart of hearts. 
Give him this." She drew a jeweled ring from her 
finger. "And oh, tell him he hath Adah's love for- 
ever." 

Once more she kissed the lips that were muttering 
now with coming fever. She gazed long, tearfully, 
and at last arose. "Farewell!" she said hurriedly. 
"May the gods have him and you in their keeping. 
But stay! Whither do ye go, Lord David? What 
shelter will ye find for him? He hath told me your 
perilous estate." 

"Whither do we go?" The question was abrupt 
and to David a gloomy riddle. He smiled somberly. 
"God knoweth. At this moment, I do not. Wherever 
it be, rest sure Athomar shall have all our care. But 
thou — thy name is Adah ?" 

"My father is the merchant of Tyre." 

"Then share with thy father David's gratitude. 
His counsel saved our lives." 

"Then — then, I pray thee, save Athomar's for me. 
Fare ye well." She mounted and was away. 

David looked thoughtfully after. He turned to 
Athomar. "Poor lad ! I fear he will wake to a wound 
slower to mend than the ones we see. And now we 
have an inkling of wherefore he fought." 

They gathered round the armor-bearer, took turns 
in bathing the flushed face, and held council, mean- 
while, concerning their future movements. Held coun- 
cil, but the debate was without animation, in sub- 
dued tones, with long intervals of silence. David 
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preserved a semblance of cheer, but he spoke little. 
Only Allan was genuinely unconcerned, but he spoke 
less. Neither attended closely to the words of the 
others, whose suggestions, for the greater part, were 
mere futilities, heard and tacitly rejected. At length 
David arose, and after a glance up and down the valley, 
returned to the group. 

"In fine," he said, summarizing, "the matter stand- 
eth thus — and I avow it weareth a dismal cast : we are 
wormwood to Philistia; to Israel, gall. Betwixt one 
and the other, it is but a question to which we had 
liefer give six heads to hang upon a wall." He paused. 
"Briefly, then, we be outlaws." 

He turned away to pace the narrow ravine, with 
head bent and somber eyes. When he resumed his light- 
ness of tone had gone. "God witness, 'tis no choice of 
mine, nor fault. Hunted out of Israel; let, in pity — 
O Heaven! — to slink out of Gath; what is left? To 
skulk in the wilderness ! But, I say to you," he went 
on with sudden vehemence, "if David doth skulk, so 
doth the wolf. And if Israel and Philistia have elected 
to hunt, I swear by God, then shall they feed the 
quarry !" He paced again. 

None ventured to break upon his mood. He halted 
presently, faced them, and his scowl vanished. "Ye 
are good friends and true. Ye have followed me into 
peril, even against mine argument ; have done enough 
and more ; and I would fain persuade you to seek bet- 
ter fortunes than ye shall likely find with David." 
Adino interrupted with a gesture, "As ye will, then," 
said the chief, and turned to Allan. "Allan o' the 
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Wood, I see by thine eyes thou hast a shift beneath 
thy helmet. Give it words." 

Said the old robber, after a moment's thought: 
"There is, not far hence, my lord, a cave, hard to find 
if one knoweth not the way, harder to come upon if 
the way be opposed. In times past it hath been occu- 
pied by lads of uncertain fortune, of more industry 
by moonlight than by day, much given to diffidence and 
retirement, though uncommonly free with strangers 
met on a highway at night. On occasion, they have 
matters of business with some master of a caravan or 
the like, with whom they cheerfully share his posses- 
sions, leaving him his skin — should he have further 
need of it. But mainly they live by levy upon owners 
of flocks, giving in return protection from beasts of 
prey, from marauders, and from gatherers of the tax. 
If, haply, we come upon such a band, I will vouch 
for our welcome and their hospitality. In any event, 
the cave will give shelter." 

David pondered briefly. He glanced at Athomar. 
" 'Tis like a leap from the cliff at En Gedi, Allan ; but 
— ^to-morrow, do thou lead." 

At a movement by Athomar, Allan stepped to the 
litter. The youth had recovered consciousness, staring 
in bewilderment at the sky. The eyes wandered until 
they rested upon the old robber. Athomar attempted 
feebly to rise. He sank back and lay for a moment 
in silence, perplexedly frowning. He glanced about. 
"Come!" he mumbled. "Set me on my feet — and, 
prithee — ^another shield." He groped about. "My 
sword! — and where is he?" Aware of his bandages. 
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the gorge. Allan counted. "A dozen by tally; but 
by weight — ^alas, Ashek!" 

Ashek coughed. "In truth, we've been harried, 
Allan. For a time we prospered on the Damascus 
Road ; met a body of Philistine horse, and came south 
piecemeal. Hereabout, the towns have taken to vigi- 
lance, and we be few. But, given a score more blades, 
now, Allan — ^by the beards of the gods, sir, thou'dst 
mark us ! Hah !" 

"Surely !" said Alian. " Ye'd be greasy with grease, 
I doubt not. But call thy men." 

"Mine? Thine, my Captain." He waved them to 
approach, and turned to the group behind Alian. 
"Who be these who follow thee?" He recognized 
David, stepped back with a glance of quick suspicion 
at his old chief, and his hand sought his sword. A 
King's officer! 

David stepped forward. "No need, good Ashek. 
We come to take bread with thee and seeking shelter." 

"David!" gasped the bandit, and went upon his 
knees. The name was repeated by his fellows in star- 
tled whisper, and every man went down. 

"Nay!" said David hastily. "Up, men! Up, all 
of you. I am one like yourselves. Ashek, stand ; and 
prithee, bid thy men." 

They regained their feet slowly ; more slowly, their 
self-possession. Ashek found his voice, found his 
mustache, and said with gathering flourish : "My lord, 
thou'rt welcome. Would the welcome were fitting, and 
— hah ! — had we known, we had met thee with cymbals 
and tinkling bells and dancing girls, but for ^" 
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"But for the lack/' interrupted Allan. "No doubt, 
Ashek. As 'tis, a bite of somewhat — sl roast of lamb, 
a cup of wine — will suffice." 

Ashek lost his composure. He meditated; looked 
doubtfully at his men, drew one aside, and said some- 
thing in undertone. The man replied, with a shake 
of the head : "The Canaanite sweareth he hath paid 
his levy thrice over. Further, he saith " 

"How! The cuUion, would he stint his tribute? 
Would he gripe?" blustered Ashek. "Ten thou- 
sand But say I will enrich him next week with 

bales from Ind, with Af ric slaves, with spices — and 
'twill be mustard an he give not ! — with gems, or any- 
thing he craveth. Should he still refuse, lay to him 
by the beard and twirl him thrice around. Naught 
doth so loosen up the generosity of a Canaanite. Go, 
six of you. My lords, will ye ascend to the cave?" 
. The cave, a short distance up the gorge, which it 
commanded from an altitude of perhaps fifty feet, was 
reached by a narrow path along the face of the preci- 
pice. In front of the cavern was a rocky platform 
roughly embattled with bowlders and capable of strong 
defense. Here David's party found a fire, and here, 
when Ashek's men had returned, well laden, the com- 
pany feasted. Alian recounted briefly the flight from 
Saul, from Gath, adding, in conclusion : "And so we 
came hither, Ashek; and here, by your leave, we'll 
bide a spell. There be some among us who can do a 
man's part in the common toil, and one, I trow," with 
a glance at David, "who can, if he will, lead to some- 
thing better than loose belts and outcropping ribs." 
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Ashek rapidly twisted both mustaches. He smote 
the nearest of his retainers on the back. "Eat, Joresh !" 
he shouted. "Eat, my lambs! D'ye hear what saith 
Alian ? Ho ! An we plunder not Philistia to her mill- 
stones, dub me a spinner. We'll roll her into the 
dimpled sea. My lord David, do but let it be known 
thou'rt afield, and dust from the paths to Adullam 
will smirch the blue." 

Said David : "We will have it known, Ashek, that 
we be afield. Let thy men go up into Judah and Israel, 
as many as may be spared. Let them whisper at 
dty gates that David hath need of men. There be 
many in distress, many in debt, many discontented 
under Saul Bid them gather at Adullam, whence 
they can be brought hither. Send thy men to-mor- 
row." 

"To-morrow 'tis done!" cried Ashek, with enthu- 
siasm. "D'ye mark, my doves? Oh, ye cherubs, shall 
ye not eat Philistines, bones, hair, and raiment? And 
now to your beds, every man of you." 



CHAPTER XIII 

TX7ITH the emissaries went Gad, messenger from 
'^ \ David to Michal, assuring her of the soldier's 
safety, urging patience, fortitude, and inquiring con- 
cerning the disposition of the King. "For," said David 
to Alian, ** 'tis hard, passing hard, to think Saul's love 
wholly turned to hate. Should health of mind return, 
1 cannot but hope he will call for me again. For I 
did serve him with all fidelity; had never a thought 
but for his increased authority and weal. In the past 
he gave generous appraisement, often beyond the value 
of the deed ; was lavish in gratitude, too liberal in ap- 
plause. Yet, again, zeal of service, success itself, did 
seem to sting him to the soul. But Saul was ill, dis- 
traught with cares. It may be mine absence shall have 
turned his mind from its unhappy bent. So do I hope, 
Alian." 

*'A flimsy hope, my lord, that hangeth upon a prince. 
A stout heart and lusty sword-arm are better reliance. 
They've been known to underpin a dynasty." 

David glanced about at his hard surroundings, at the 
handful of ragged bandits who had remained at the 
cave, smiled bitterly, and made no reply. 

There were days of waiting before evidence began 
to appear that the efforts to recruit were successful. 
David idled about the stronghold, restless, often 

"7 
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moody, and at times profoundly depressed ; at others, 
feverishly buoyant and impatient for action. On 
occasion he hunted with Alian, or explored the hills. 
He gave much attention to Athomar, but the youth, 
mending fast, was preoccupied with his own misery 
and preferred solitude. At last, in looking over a pile 
of booty in the cavern, David found a number of tab- 
lets of polished wood, waxed for writing, and a stylus ; 
reminiscent, these, of some plundered caravan. There- 
after he had occupation. With a bowlder for a desk, 
or lying prone, he toiled over sonnet, maschil, or mich- 
tam, pausing from time to time to hum an air, or ram- 
ble aimlessly about the place. On such occasions Alian 
eyed him dubiously and with deprecation. "Let us 
pray for trouble," the old robber would growl to Atho- 
mar, "else the man will be incurably a poet. This writ- 
ing is well enough when compelled by circiunstance and 
done within measure, but — And do thou look at his 
hair ! One would say he had been in a brawl." 

At last Ashek's men began straggling in, one or two 
each day, usually attended by some runagate youth, 
some bravo of maturer years, or occasionally by a man 
of decent appearance down in fortune. Altogether, 
the earlier levies were unpromising. As the days 
passed, however, better material came and in increasing 
numbers, so that soon the cave was too small for quar- 
ters, and a camp was made in the valley at the mouth 
of the gorge. And now began a sorting out. For the 
recruits, many of them anticipating a free and irrespon- 
sible life of brigandage, found instead discipline of un- 
expected rigor. Drill, too, of the simple sort then prac- 
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ticed, and in the narrow valley practicable, was a daily 
exaction. And had a man a bent of archery, he must 
shoot, shoot by the hour; if a slinger, then must he 
sling ; or, qualified for neither, he must know his spear 
and target ; and of all was demanded unending sword- 
play. So that many, lame of arm and shoulder, or 
raw of wrist and fingers from the bow-string, stole 
away at night, unhindered, to lounge again at city 
gates. Yet more onerous was the guard. The situa- 
tion, on the disputed border of Philistia, was precari- 
ous and vigilance a prime need. 

Observed Allan, as he prepared for the night after 
a day of toil : "There may be another like this man 
David, but Tve yet to be told of him. Diligent? As a 
mud-wasp. Keen? Knife-edged. Swift? As a liz- 
ard. And, withal, a falcon's eye for every knave in the 
pack. Doth a slinger wabble in his stand, an archer 
jerk in loosing, is a man overweighted in his javelin, 
or doth a swordsman make too much of his shield, he 
is marked of David and advised the remedy. And 
to-night, after a day that hath taken, in vapor, a tithe 
out of Alian's substance, David is making the rounds 
of the outer guards. Heigho! If this is to be the 
fashion of his outlawry I had liefer be an under-saw- 
yer — or a weaver's shuttle— or a flail at threshing-time, 
for I'm clean spent, Athomar, worked and worn to 
fringe and ravelings from mere following him about 
And he a poet !" 

One of the early arrivals, and a welcome, was a 
smith. He entered the camp, a weazened, stoop-shoul- 
dered, little old man, following his wife, a woman 
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of middle age, of bountiful flesh, exuberant outline, 
and a face of much good-humor, though stem when 
turned to her husband. She sought David, made obei- 
sance, commanded her companion to lay down his kit, 
and sank upon a bowlder, fanning vigorously with a 
comer of her robe. Without waiting to regain breathy 
she began: 

"And thou'rt my lord David ? To be sure ! 'Mongst 
these, thine unwashed effigies of misfate and famine, 
one might swear to % without marking thy hair, and 
to say naught of thy mother's nose— dear soul ! — ^which 
thou hast, to a line ; and thy father's nether lip, though 
the good Lord, in this, hath done thee a better turn 
than to him, poor man — praise Him therefor! — how- 

beit He might still have But, my lord, I am Na- 

ham's wife, and this is Naham. Naham!" The old 
smith started. "Have a mind to thy manners, prithee, 
Naham." He bowed elaborately to David, and his 
wife went on : "Such a time ! And dust ! My stars ! 
But Naham would come, good or ill, com or chaff — ^he 
is a smith, my lord David — and as for coming, I had 
as lief abide here, elbowed by thy cutthroats and jerk- 
purses, good my lord, as in reach of Saul; for of all 
muddles of evil crotchets and distempered villainy is 
Saul the bellwether. So hither we came, though I 
wist well in starting that ne'er should I have another 
moment's rest of mind, for Naham is that heedless, 
thou'dst scarce believe. Heedless! In the battle at 
Eshtaol he got three Philistine arrows in him to the 
feather. Not one, but three! As thou livest, Lord 
David, he needeth a wife at his heels every breathing 
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minute, else he'd fall over a mountain. Ah, me ! And 
as if Fd naught to do but patch up arrowholes in doub- 
let and skin, with the cow to look after, and the gar- 
den and the sheep and the spinning and the hens and 
the '' 

David turned to the man. *Thou'rt a smith, Na- 
ham ? Then welcome as few others, for we have need. 
And thou, my good woman, wilt cook for me?" 

"Cheerfully, dear my lord. My name is Myrah. 
My grandmother on my father's side, and her kin- 
dred, saving two brothers who " 

David hastily directed that the pair be led to the 
cave for quarters. 

A consideration of pressing importance as the band 
grew in numbers was that of subsistence. The wealth 
of the populous Philistine plain w^ close at hand, yet 
caution must be used, and skill, lest general attack be 
drawn upon the stronghold. Small parties, therefore, 
of the more reliable and experienced, were sent far 
abroad along the border to gather, here from a flock, 
there from a herd, from threshing-floor, wine-press, 
or granary, whatever might come to hand. An occa- 
sional rumor of a caravan on the great Philistine high- 
way near the coast led to more perilous adventure upon 
which David led the band in force. These enter- 
prises, often bloody, added zest, kept interest alive, 
furnished theme for campfire discussion of nights, and 
provided, though sometimes scantily, against actual 
want Neighboring villagers and herders were spared ; 
were even benefited by the presence of the outlaws, 
which discouraged small border raids and brigandage 
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by others, while David's huntsmen kept wild beasts in 
check. In return for immunity and protection the 
neighbors became allies of some dependence, brought 
information, and could at least be relied upon to heed 
the truculent warning to be silent. 

At last Gad returned. David, from the camp, saw 
his approach and hastened to meet him. The Nabi 
halted, knelt, and bowed his head. In the first glimpse 
of his face David read portent of evil. 

"Rise, Gad, rise," he said quickly. *Thy news." 

Gad arose. His thin face, yet more haggard from 
the journey, was drawn in a spasm as he strove to 
speak. David waited, controlling anxiety and impa- 
tience, at length, "Come, man! What tidings?" Gad's 
response was an inarticulate groan, and he raised his 
eyes to heaven. 

"Say on ! Say on !" cried David. "Speak, or by — 
O Lord of Israel, loose thou this man's tongue ! Thy 
news, Gad! Say! 'Tis not of Saul? Misfortune 
hath not befallen Saul ? Then, in the Almighty's name, 

what hast " He paused abruptly, made a step 

forward, searching the Nabi's countenance. In a low 
voice, "Is it of Michal?" Gad bent his head. 

"O my God!" David's voice had sunk to a whis- 
per. "What of her? What of Michal? She is not — 
oh. Gad, Michal is not dead ?" 

"No," blurted the agonized Nabi; "but — ^given to 
one called Phalti, to wife." 

David stood motionless, his color gone. His lips 
moved silently, as if he repeated the words to aid his 
comprehension. He murmured : "Given to one called 
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Phalti — given to Phaiti — to wife! — But the man lieth! 
Surely, he lieth. Gad, if thou'rt lying to me, thou 
diest." Suddenly he stepped back and raised aloft his 
clenched hands. "Saul, Saul, if this is true — if thou 
hast done this thing — oh, Michal, what strain accurst 
of inconstancy hath he sired in thee, that death were 
not more welcome ? God ! And hath David, O Jeho- 
vah, God of wrath, hath David, then, been these years 
an offense to thine eyes?" He turned abruptly, looked 
strangely about, as upon a world grown unfamiliar, 
and fled, half reeling, among the rocks. 



CHAPTER XIV 

"IX/HEN David returned to the cave, near evening, 
^^ he showed little trace of his ordeal. There was, 
however, a slight unsteadiness of voice and hand, a 
certain indetermination in his movements. These soon 
disappeared. He went directly to Athomar, who lay on 
a couch near the fire, pressed his hand silently for a 
moment as if in livelier sympathy than he had felt 
before, and joined Alian and Ashek. Neither then 
nor thereafter did he refer to his loss. 

Rapidly grew the band; steadily improved its per- 
sonnel. Many who joined were of standing in their 
communities, driven out by Saul's oppression, or led by 
the growing unrest which might readily have been 
developed into revolution. For, coupled with the dis- 
content was an undercurrent of devotion to the exiled 
David, who had long been whispered as the future king, 
and more than one recruit, a recent victim of royal 
tyranny, arrived, hot for insurrection. Among others 
were veterans whom David had led in past wars, an 
invaluable leavening in the wild and heterogeneous 
body, and whose loyalty to their chief afforded a pow- 
erful backing to his authority. Some brought even 
their women, and, before many days, as the Book re- 
cordeth, came David's "brethren and all his father's 
house" ; his aged parents, their servants, and several of 
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his nephews, for Saul's hostility to the fugitive son 
of Jesse failed not to extend to his kindred. Of the 
nephews were the splenetic, fiery Joab, ungovernable, 
vindictive, but, to his uncle, absolute in fealty ; the in- 
trepid and generous Abishai; the gentle, ill-fated lad, 
Asahel, then learning his soldier-craft. 

For the venerable father and mother the stronghold 
was a haven ill adapted to their infirmities. 

"And David went thence to Mizpeh of Moab : and he 
said unto the king of Moab, Let my father and my 
mother, I pray thee, come forth and be with you, till 
I know what God will do for me. 

"And he brought them before the king of Moab : and 
they dwelt with him all the while that David was in 
the hold.'' 

Some days after David had returned with the small 
party that had served to escort his parents across 
southern Judah to the Moabite kingdom, he was awak- 
ened, long before daybreak, by some one near his 
couch and faintly outlined in the starlight. He arose 
upon an elbow, instinctively felt for his dagger, and 
had loosened it before he recognized the gaunt form 
of Gad. The Nabi stood contemplating him in silence : 
presently, in his hoarse voice, "Arise, my lord. Abide 
not in the hold, depart, and get thee into the land of 
Judah." He turned and staUced away before David 
could reply. 

The chief lay for a moment, peering after him. "Be- 
devil the man! Need he come like a ghost? — and at 
such an hour? His counsel would have kept until 
morning, though mayhap he hath had a dream. A 
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dream, perchance, sent by the Lord. And if this be 
so, then the Lord hath not forgotten David. And yet, 
we be in Philistia." He lay for a time, pondering; 
arose, and was raking together the embers of the fire 
when he was joined by Alian, whom his movements 
had aroused. David related the incident. "What 
say'st thou, Alian ? I had thought of moving, for the 
place groweth cramped for our numbers; but — ^Ju- 
dah?" 

"Judah is well advised," replied the other. "Whither 
else? Philistia becometh restive, and 'tis but a mat- 
ter of days when we shall be hunted. In Judah is 
many a covert, with the border at hand for an em- 
prise. Moreover, if the man hath had a dream sent 
by the Lord, as thou dost surmise— yet, hold, David !" 
He paused, looking doubtfully at his chief. "How 
sent by the Lord, when we be yet in Philistia? More 
like, the dream hath come from Baal." 

"I have not served Baal," said David. 

"Truer' Alian deUberated. "Nor hath Gad, 'tis a 
double certainty. And a charge, coming from Baal, 
would be for thine undoing; yet this advice is good. 
Furthermore, Baal would scarce urge thee back into 
Jehovah's own domain; and verily, the counsel seem- 
eth good. Still, it may be from Baal, and contain a 
snare. A murrain seize these prophets! They be as 
like to have dreams from demons, and to speak by 
lying spirits, as otherwise. What say'st, David; 
wouldst cast the lot — toss the arrows ? Yet here we be 
in Philistia, and of what surety the lot? Furies ! This 
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cometh of dwelling so near the border, where we be 
neither fish nor fowl. To Judah, say L" 

"Oh, for a priest and the ephod!" sighed David. 
"But I'll ponder the matter, Alian, and will sound 
the Nabi further." 

That evening David summoned his chief men in 
council. They gathered at the mouth of the cavern: 
his five comrades in the flight from Saul, with Ashek, 
Benaiah ben Jehoiada, Elhanan ben Dodo, brother of 
Eleazar, the leader's three nephews, and several oth- 
ers named among "the mighties" who gained distinc- 
tion in later years— a grim and resolute-looking assem- 
blage. The chief looked them briefly over, motioned 
them to sit, repeated the words of Gad, his own re- 
flections upon the advisability of the move, and added : 
"I purpose, therefore, to matfti into Judah. We num- 
ber near four hundred; enol^gh, I do trow, to do a 
stroke of war before we quit the neighborhood. 'Tis in 
my fancy that by a brisk descent we could tmroof a 
Philistine town or two, and, by industry, scrape some 
small profit. A night's march westward will put us 
in the lowlands, where be many places unwalled. 
Thence, fetching a circle to the south, two days will 
return us hither. Such of the men as are unfit to 
march shall remain at the cave with the women and 
what stuflf we have. Hath any man aught he would 
say?" 

After a moment's silence Benaiah ventured: "I 
fear, my lord, it is over-daring. We know not if our 
men will hold together." 

Ashek, who had been vigorously twisting his mus- 
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tache, smote his knee and broke out with vehemence : 
"Hold together ! Let them stray apart, and they'll hang 
together. Over-daring, saith he? Mere heyday and 
merrymaking! Oh, my lord, turn Ashek, unbridled, 
into a Philistine town. Saphir hath flayed three of my 
poor lads and sweareth to hang a Hebrew head upon 
every lintel. Vipers! Blood and wounds! Turn 
Ashek loose, I say ! Hah !'* 

David resumed : *'As saith Ashek, the men will hold 
together, perforce. Further, the day is past when 
we might live by small pilfery and tailage. And, by 
Heaven! 'tis far too long that Philistia hath done all 
the raiding." 

"Lead, my lord," said Alian, and there was no f ur^ 
ther demur. 

In the two days of preparation there was zeal in 
abundance, and by the end of the second the band 
waited only command to march. They moved before 
nightfall, to be out of the more difficult country be- 
fore darkness. Athomar, now soundly on his feet 
again, with Alian and Ashek, accompanied David at 
the head of the long, thin column which trailed up the 
valley where had been the camp. On an eminence Da- 
vid paused to look over the line. First marched a 
body of archers and slingers, fifty of each. After, 
one of javelins and heavier spearmen. For rear guard, 
archers and slingers again. 

Said David, musingly, as the command filed past: 
"Upon my life, Athomar, 'tis a rabble! A rabble, at 
best — ^ muster of all sorts, conditions, and traits. But 
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say, lad! Do they not look as if they would over a 
city wall?'' 

"Aye, my lord. Or any wall with another man's 
goods behind. They do have that look, I'll swear to 
't." 

"So they have : as though bom gifted. Yet there is 
many a good man among them." As they hastened to 
regain the van David continued : "In any event, Atho- 
mar, it is a solace for cares to have warlike business 
again afoot. 'Tis like old wine in bringing forget- 
fulness of grief." 

"Alasl my lord, I know of naught that can bring 
forgetfulness of mine. 'Tis present every waking 
moment, and I dream of her at night. Had we been 
parted by death, time would bring peace of mind. 
But to know she liveth and is gone! — I have sworn 
to seek her. Lord David, even to the ends of the earth. 
I pray thou'lt give me thine aid." 

"Mine aid ! Ask a vagrant dog for his," said David 
bitterly. He added at once: "However, the times 
may mend. And, come the day when I can help thee, 
lad, count upon me. For the present, keep heart." 

At this moment, from the camp, a woman's voice, 
shrill, long-drawn, arose upon the evening air: 
"Na-a-a-ham!" 

Naham, among the spearmen, started at the sound, 
but marched doggedly in silence. The cry was re- 
peated, sharply. Said his neighbor : " 'Tis thy wife, 
Naham. Come, man, reply." Naham called back. 
Her words came, with a ring of menace : 
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"Naham, see to 't thou takest no female captives. 
I'll not have it, Naham." 

"Well, Myrah," Naham shouted, not with good 
grace, and the others of the command who had wives 
in camp increased their speed. 

A night march: the height of experiences poetic to 
one in that frame of mind ; the acme of stumbling dis- 
comfort to one occupied with material circumstance; 
and, to one not thirsting for the coming battle, if battle 
is to be its termination, an occasion for thoughts of 
aggravated gloom ; but, whatever the mood or tempera- 
ment, an incident altogether impressive. 

Before the column had crossed the first range of 
hills of the Shephelah night had fallen, though the way 
was lighted for two short hours by the pale light of 
the crescent moon. League after league they pressed 
steadily forward, over hills gradually more rolling, 
across valleys less sharply cut, a black, sinuous line, 
with here and there a momentary dull gleam of moon- 
light upon the bronze of armor, the wavering, steely 
sparkle of spearheads above. From the march arose a 
confused murmur, the clank and harsh rustle of equip- 
ment, the muffled thudding of sandaled feet, the low 
monotone of voices subdued. As night deepened, 
words grew fitful, ceased, save for an occasional com- 
mand, a grunt or an oath when some man stumbled. 
No living creature was passed. Herds and herdsmen 
had long been safely sheltered in valley folds. Once 
arose a far-away howl from a pack of wolves ; again, 
the wailing yelp of a solitary jackal, but these were 
unseen. One village lay in their route, passed by a 
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wide detour, and they saw only the glimmer of a few 
distant lights. No villager was abroad. Well for any 
man, to-night, not to be abroad and in the way of that 
grim column. 

A rapid descent, at last, and they were in the Val- 
ley of Zephathah, with more level marching, with a 
welcome trickle of water at hand, and a trace of a 
roadway that allowed a formation more compact. 
Three hours of this brought them to a region of vine-, 
yards, orchards, and fields of stubble. In a grove of 
olives they halted for rest and to await the dawn. Most 
of those not detailed for guard were soon asleep. Da- 
vid paced for a time, conversing with Adino, then, 
seated back to a tree, dozed until called by the guard. 
Alian slept peacefully beside Athomar, who was 
roused, an hour before daybreak, by the movement and 
low voices of the men as they prepared to resume the 
march. Alian was up. 

"Misery !" sighed the old robber as he gathered up 
his arms. "Would that a march by night bred appe- 
tite for controversy and sweating at dawn. It seem- 
eth not. And I do seem marked of Heaven for unsea- 
sonable hours of rising. Would I were an owl, and 
this my bedtime— or a star, to fade away for the day 
at sunrise — or a ghost, to be laid at cock-crow. And I 
avow it would be pleasanter were there no Philistines 

and their towns whatever. Howbeit " He sighed 

again and slung on his quiver. 

The companies formed and moved out from the 
grove — ^to leave, before night, a trail of blackened, 
smoking villages, of havoc, terror, rapine, and death. 
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into the very heart of Israel's ancient foe. They swept 
through the country with the relentless ferocity of the 
warfare of the age, intensified by thirst for vengeance 
for long years of Philistine outrage and spoliation, by 
the conviction that they fought with the approval of the 
Lord of their land and against His own enemies. They 
spared none, young or old, except the women whose 
youth and attractions made them desirable for slaves. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

T^OWARD night the band, marching rapidly, driv- 
-■" ing a lowing, terrified herd, a train of pack ani- 
mals laden with spoils, with a number of captives, 
struck the great highway not many miles north of Mig- 
dal-Gad and fell upon a village. The streets had been 
hastily barricaded at the raiders' approach, but only 
walls could have stayed their wild onslaught After 
a brief struggle they held the town. Facing the mar- 
ket-place was the house of the governor, where a last 
fierce stand was made by the defenders. 

The doors had been beaten down, and the place 
was in course of pillage. In its court stood David, 
blood-spattered, weary, watching the removal of valtia- 
bles from the establishment and the rifling of the bales 
of a caravan which had there taken refuge. On the 
ground lay the bodies of its servants. The goods were 
being carried into the market-place. The town had 
been fired, and David glanced uneasily at the heavily 
rolling canopy of smoke, which increased each mo- 
ment in density and volume, fitfully veiling or blot- 
ting out the declining sun. It would be a well under- 
stood signal that might bring relief from Migdal-Gad. 
He gave an urgent command to make speed and was 
about to leave the court, when from a door rushed a 
tall Egyptian, half carrying, half dragging a girl, and 
armed with a mace. He looked about with despera- 
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tion in his eyes, beheld David, dropped his burden, 
and sprang toward him. David turned in time to catch 
the blow of the mace upon his shield, and cut the 
Egyptian down. At that moment two of his own 
spearmen dashed through the door in pursuit. Da- 
vid stepped to the side of the girl, who crouched in 
helpless terror where she fell. The pikemen clutched 
at her, felt each a whiflf of breeze from David's blade 
as it played dexterously about their heads, and re- 
coiled. 

"Mine," said David. He raised her from the ground, 
limp, moaning, half-dead with fear. The pikemen 
grunted, glanced at one another, and reentered the 
house. The girl was disheveled, almost nude, and 
lightly manacled — Si slave. From the one glance Da- 
vid gave to her face, half-hidden by her hands and tum- 
bled dark hair, he surmised she was fair. He carried 
her from the court, placed her upon a heap of plunder, 
threw a rug about her, and gave his attention to other 
things. Imperative, now, to be on the march. He sent 
squads to drive in the men from their pillaging. The 
most valuable of the plunder was hurriedly sorted and 
packed ; the companies were assembled in some degree 
of order and groped their way through smoke and fall- 
ing embers out of the town. Among the captives 
rode one, the Captain's booty, mounted on an ass. 

The column moved in silence, under the spell of re- 
action and weariness. There was no song of tri- 
umph, no sign of elation. Instead, a morose taci- 
turnity, as if the savage passions lately given full rein 
yet smoldered in sullen potency to flame afresh. No 
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man spoke to his neighbor. The wounded plodded, 
nursing their hurts, each occupied with his own and as 
indifferent to those of the next man as that one was 
to his. Only when one staggered, about to fall, did 
he attract notice. Then he was relieved of his bur- 
den and dragged along or lashed to the back of an ani- 
mal, though with no idle expressions of sympathy. 
David led, far in advance, alone. And as the com- 
mand marched rapidly toward the hills it was watched 
and cursed by many a fugitive lurking in concealment 
who would return by night to mourn his dead, his 
ravished, his desolated fire-scarred house. 

There was no pursuit. David's stroke had been sud- 
den, swift as the stoop of an eagle. At the end of an 
hour halt was made to readjust the bandages first 
hastily placed, and late at night the band encamped 
among the foothills. On the following day the march 
was to the northeast, ravaging and burning the small 
hill towns, seizing their flocks, plundering their wine 
cellars. It ended, in late afternoon, at the Cave of 
AduUam. 

Long after his comrades had rolled themselves in 
their cloaks, David, with cuts freshly dressed, lounged 
at the fire, in somber meditation. From the valley be- 
low came the sounds of rejoicing and carousal. The 
men were celebrating their victory. David's reverie 
was broken upon by the approach of an archer, lead- 
ing the captive slave-girl. 

"She saith she belongeth to thee, my lord," said 
the man. The damsel, pale, disordered, her face 
marked by tears, knelt at David's feet. 
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"I pray thy mercy, O my lord David," she sobbed. 

He sat up. "What! Thou'rt a Hebrew?" 
Of Jezreel, my lord. Oh, I crave thy mercy !" 
Rise, child. A Hebrew maiden need have no fear 
of David. But I found thee among Philistines, in the 
hands of an Egyptian." 

"I was stolen, good my lord. The Egyptian, who 
was master of the caravan, was bearing me to Egypt, 
there to be sold. He bought me from a Philistine cap- 
tain, who had purposed giving me to his king." She 
wept miserably. 

David flushed. "How long, O Israel ?" he muttered. 
He surveyed her for a time in silence, asked bluntly at 
last, "Hast suffered harm?" 

"Ah, nay. Lord David! To the Egyptian I was 
merchandise. To the Philistine " 

"A present for his prince!" finished David. He 
arose and stood scowling at the fire ; roused presently, 
and said to the archer, with a motion toward the cave : 
"Fetch the wife of Naham. She will care for thee, 
daughter, and as soon as may be I will send thee to 
thy parents." 

"Alas! Lord David," she wailed, "they were slain 
when I was taken." 

"Then to thy clan. Courage, courage ! Ho, Atho- 
mar, a cup of wine for the damsel, lest she faint. Sit 
thee, my child, and take heart. The woman who Com- 
eth will care for thee as for her own." 

David led her to a pile of rugs, and while waiting 
for Myrah, observed her with a degree of interest. 
She was more, though little more, than a child, and 

; 
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notwithstanding her disarray, the tear-streaked grime 
of the march, and her present grief, he saw she was 
beautiful. Doubtless, merchandise of value to the 
Egyptian, as she would have been, to a prince, a wel- 
come gift. The reflection stirred his wrath again, and 
he pondered bitterly the long record of Philistine out- 
rage, the harrowing score of the daughters of Is- 
rael dragged to slavery. Suddenly he noticed again 
her manacles, which, in a pride not yet broken, she had 
striven to conceal. 

He called Athomar. 'Trithee, lad, bring Naham's 
file. Haste, and we'll off with these fetters. God's 
mercy ! girl, why didst forbear to mind me of them ?" 
The file was brought. David himself assumed the 
task of releasing the wrists, saying, as he began, "A 
sin ! But I promise a Philistine head for every grain 
of file-dust. What is thy name?" 

"Ahinoam, my lord." 

"Thy wrists are worn to the quick, Ahinoam. But 
Naham's wife knoweth the art of healing. She com- 
eth. Myrah, this is Ahinoam. Thou'lt have her in 
thy special care." 

Myrah was all solicitude. The manacles removed, 
she led her ward away. "Poor chick!" she soothed. 
"And did they mistreat thee, those rascally Philistines ? 
Miscreants ! Would Myrah had one by the bair and a 
cleaver at hand! But David knoweth a trick upon 
Philistines that hath drawn their notice in times past 
and will again — ^though 'tis for their betterment, did 
they but know it. Thou'lt sleep by me to-night, dearie, 
and as soon as thou'rt thyself, shalt aid me in serving 
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the Chief. A kindly man, David, and so be most of 
them, even yon thirsty, over-bewhiskered, hah-be- 
shrew-me knave called Ashek, whom thou may'st have 
marked for his strut and swagger, howbeit he hath 
grown a shade more meek since I spake my mind to 
him, a few days gone, and at some length, though I 
did have more to say, had he but tarried. But David 
hath the best of hearts. I could wish he would pay 
more heed to what he eateth, but he is that absent of 
mind and distraught ! Doth he call for a stew and be 
served broiled liver, he marketh it not. However, my 
man saith Alian told him 'tis because David maketh 
verses. 'Tis ever thus with poets, saith Alian." Here 
Myrah's discourse stopped abruptly, for she discovered 
her charge was asleep. 

Preparations began next morning for the movement 
into Judah, though the march was some days deferred 
on account of the wounded. David, occupied with 
the work and with what crude surgery he knew, saw 
little of Ahinoam ; thought of her only at moments, for 
now came rumors that Philistia, aroused by the re- 
cent foray, was preparing to retaliate. The move 
must be made promptly as possible. 

On the morning set for departure the damsel served 
David at his breakfast. Preoccupied, he greeted her 
absently, and ate in silence. The girl stood diffidently 
by until, as she filled his cup, he saw the chafed wrists. 
His abstraction ended. 

"Thou, Ahinoam ? Art ready for the journey ? We 
march to-day into Judah. Wc shall be not far from 
thy home." 
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Ahinoam could have said truly that she had no home. 
She bent her head slightly, but made no reply. 

"Once in Judah," he continued, "I will send to thy 
people to come for thee. They will rejoice. How 
long hast been in Philistia?" 

"A year and more. But — 'but. Lord David, I have 
no kindred. On the day when I was taken all the vil- 
lagers and all my father's people were working in the 
fields, at harvest. The Philistines came down upon us 
and spared none but the maidens. Oh, I saw them 
slain, my lord — father, mother, brothers — all!" She 
pressed hands to her eyes, sobbing pitiably. 

"Oh, I pray thee, my daughter," said David hur- 
riedly, "recall it not. A horror ! and one of the many 

that Philistia shall rue if ever David • But if thou 

hast no kindred, then friends, surely, who will not 
reckon another mouth to feed." 

When she was able to control her voice: "Alas! 
I know not. They of Jezreel are poor. It is a hard 
country thereabout, my lord, and living is hard. And 
I know not who shall have the right to——" She 
hesitated painfully. 

"What right, child ? Say on," said David kindly. 

"To redeem me. Lord David." 

"To redeem thee! What need for redemption? 
Thou'rt free. Canst think David so hard as to hold 
thee?" 

The girl was silent. At last she faltered, "Myrah 
saith " 

"Myrah! What saith Myrah?" 

She continued with difficulty, "That, in the law, if 
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I be not claimed by kindred, I belong to thee by right 
of recapture from an enemy." 

"Is Myrah a teacher of the law ? Gods, these wom- 
en! — 'Yet, stay!" David pondered. "She is right, 
Ahinoam, I do verily believe. However, if thou'rt 
mine, have I not the right to give thee liberty? 
Though hold again! There may be doubt. The law 
saith a maidservant shall not go out free as men- 
servants do, lest, without protection, she come to harm. 
And, with no kindred to receive thee — I avow, Ahi- 
noam, here is a question!" David studied the situa- 
tion, not cheerfully. It was evident, chance had made 
the damsel his ward, to all intents and purposes, his 
slave. A bondwoman, a Hebrew, would be a respon- 
sibility hardly less than that of a wife — ^and he a 
wanderer! He looked at her dubiously. "It may be 
thou'rt mine, Ahinoam, as Myrah saith. In truth, 
I see little doubt of it. And mine own people, who 
would care for thee, abide in a strange land, stran- 
gers." He paused uncomfortably. 

Ahinoam stood with downcast eyes, her color slowly 
rising. Now he noted again her beauty, but in the 
trouble and hazard of his estate a babe unweaned 
would not have seemed a graver encumbrance than this 
gentle maiden. She felt his embarrassment, but failed 
utterly to divine its nature or source. The thought of 
bondage was not intolerable, for wbnian's common 
lot, even that of a wife, was little better; and bond- 
age to David, the adored by all Israel's maidenhood, 
was far from heart-breaking ; but, it was evident from 
his manner, she was an unwelcome possession. He 
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found her unpleasing? She raised her eyes with a 
quick flash of pride. 

"My lord David/' she said, "I did not pray thee 
to rescue me from the Egyptian." 

"To be sure not, child !" returned David, surprised. 
"And if thou hadst, what of that? I see not thy mean- 
ing, Ahinoam." 

She met his look with dignity; turned, walked to- 
ward the cave, ran the last few steps of the way, and 
threw herself, face hidden, upon her couch. Myrah, 
observing, followed hurriedly. 

David stared after, in astonishment. "Now," he 
sighed, "what complexity is this?. The damsel hath 
taken offense — ^and what, in Heaven's name, have I 
said to give it?" He finished his breakfast with di- 
minished zest, laboring over the question and review- 
ing his words, much haunted by the final look of the 
dark eyes; gave up the problem as insoluble at last, 
and arose. At a footstep he turned to encounter My- 
rah. She stood with hands upon her hips, ominously. 

"Fie, my lord !" she said, her tone aggressively re- 
proachful. 

David's eyes widened at the unexampled presump- 
tion. "What now, Myrah, prithee ?" 

"Ask thyself. Lord David," said Myrah rapidly. 
"The maiden would not say, save that she hath not the 
master's favor, saith she, and already he casteth about 
for a means of riddance — ^as if she were a battered 
kettle-cover, say I, and not fair as a flower, as any 
man can see who hath eyes — ^and she a mere willow- 
withe of a girl, scarce knowing the will of the Lord, 
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and hapless, alone, though 'tis plain she hath the pride 
of a king's daughter. And 'twould be a dog's life, in 
very sooth, to be in bondage and ill seen by one's mas- 
ter, for there's little enough comfort in a woman's 
share, as I've found, God wot, with a scatter-brained 
man to look after who is as like as otherwise, or more 
so, to rantipole off with a bellowing swarm of rascal- 
lions, — saving thine honored self, dear my lord, — 
courting broken pates at hands of Philistines or others 
quite as bad, if not worse; and to say naught of me, 
dragged up hill and down dale, dwelling in all manner 
of caves and caverns and holes in the ground and 
burrows more fitted for badgers, not to mention bats ; 
and were 't not for thy behoof, good my lord, I'd set 
foot down upon 't, flat, and hale my Naham away 
by the scruff unto " 

David had taken a step backward with hands up- 
raised. "Hold, woman ! Demons ! Art an ever-flow- 
ing well-spring of words ? Away ! Stay ! Hearken : 
the damsel pleaseth me well, dost hear? Yet, have I 
a roof to give her shelter? And had I a roof, would 
I begrudge it her, or to half a score ? Be off !" 

David strode down the trail, angry, perplexed, and 
fully resolved to dismiss, at the first opportunity, all 
women camp-followers. The preparations for march- 
ing soon occupied his attention though he was still 
haunted vaguely by the face of Ahinoam. While he 
watched, gloomily, a snarl of kicking pack-animals, 
a scout came running to report a Philistine armed 
party on a distant hill. David nodded. The packing 
was hastened, but before the command was ready to 
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march other parties of the enemy had been observed, 
and the town of Adullam was reported occupied. 

At length, with strong flanking parties, advance and 
rear guards, and with Ashek*s men spread far to the 
front as scouts, the column moved. At once the valley 
clamored with the bleating, lowing, and braying of 
the captured animals, the excited voices of the Philis- 
tine women, the shouts of herders and of officers en- 
deavoring to still at least the human part of the chorus. 
David stormed under his breath. "'S wrath! Was 
ever such a din and a bellowing? We shall be heard 
in Ascalon! Prithee, Adino, start a song. Do ye join 
him, men. It will at any rate quiet the beasts." Adi- 
no's bass boomed the opening of a battle-song, and 
presently the valley was musical with its measures. Be- 
fore the Wady es Sur was reached the march was or- 
derly. Here David turned to the south, intending for a 
defile through the mountains above the town of Ha- 
reth. 

Until near midday there was no alarm, though par- 
ties of Philistines were seen on the hills, far to the 
right. Plainly, the countryside was rising. Suddenly 
arose an uproar in front, and the scouts were driven 
in. The attack was met by the advance guard, and 
after a brisk exchange of arrows the assailants with- 
drew. Later, a sharper onset forced the flankers on 
the right upon the column, but reenforced, they re- 
turned to the hills. Again, the rear guard received at- 
tack, vigorous enough to call David from the front 
These were mere skirmishes with parties evidently 
sent to reconnoiter, but they harassed and impeded 
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the march. Growled Allan to David, as they were 
returning to the head of the column : "A weariness ! 
They stick like hornets. Would we had a handful of 
horses, my lord." 

''Ah !" agreed David. ''There Philistia hath Israel 
hipped. But for the want of chariots and horse we 
had held all the Promised Land ere this. Yet, to 
breed cavalry, a country must be one of plains; and 
were Israel such she would ne\er know peace from 



invasion." 
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True," said Allan. "She dwelleth in a stronghold. 
On the other hand, her ramparts estop the light from 
nations more learned. We be shepherds and little 



more." 
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'More learned!" returned David warmly. "What 
nations could teach Israel, and what might they 
teach?" 

The old robber grinned at his chief kindly. "Thou'rt 
Israel herself, dear lad and beloved commander ! She 
knoweth so little, she knoweth not she hath aught to 
learn. What might they teach ? An Egyptian, for an 
example, could teach thee to blow a glass bottle; a 
Phoenician, to forge a helmet of bronze such as that 
of thine; an Assyrian, to square a stone and make it 
true, or carve a marble statue ; any of these people, to 
build more than a hovel, and live better than our 
fowls. Hath Israel an art worthy of the name, a brass- 
worker fit to be called artificer, a mason who can build 
a stone wall on a right line and plumb? By my 
head " But a small tumult in front told of an- 
other skirmish, and they hastened forward. 
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As they passed the captives, whom hope of release 
by their friends had rendered shrill and difficult to herd 
by the guard about them, David glanced round for 
Ahinoam. She rode attended by Myrah, also on an 
ass. The older woman saw him, and said a word to her 
charge, but his bond-girl did not raise her eyes. 

Nearing Hareth, the place was seen to be occupied 
by Philistines. Soon after, a cloud of dust rising 
among the hills far to the rear warned of the approach 
of the enemy in larger force. "Beset front and rear, 
Alian," observed David, unruffled. "We must to the 
foothills. Athomar, go forward and bid Ashek take 
the heights on the left. Joab, Elhanan, warn the 
flankers of the change of direction. Tis a certainty, 
Allan, the pass is already held." 

On the left the land, cleft by deep gorges into great 
spurs rolling in a succession of hills and growing ever 
more rugged, rose to the mountain wall three or four 
miles away. The nearer slopes were covered with low, 
thorny brushwood, through which, presently, Ashek's 
line of scouts, scattered wide, could be seen pushing 
rapidly upward. The advance guard followed, more 
compact, and after, the main body, with the impedi- 
menta. David, with the rear, beheld from the first hill- 
top the pursuit, a large body of horse and foot, still 
some miles away, half hidden by their own dust. 

As the hills rose higher they bore a scattering of 
trees, oak, shittim, and ash, becoming gradually more 
dense toward the range. This, the forest of Hareth, 
hardly to be called a forest ; rather, a grove, but it af- 
forded cover. The command was halted on the crest 
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of a steep, rocky eminence, well wooded, and in Da- 
vid's judgment, defensible. In a ravine at one side, 
dense with undergrowth, explorers found a rivulet. 
Camp was made, and after a rapid survey the chief 
gave orders for what fortification was possible. Un- 
til darkness the men toiled, rolling bowlders together 
in crude ramparts, trenching where a depth of soil per- 
mitted, and clearing brushwood from the front. By 
nightfall the hill was fairly secure, fires were blazing, 
the butchers had been busy, and from spits arose a 
smoky savor welcome to outlaws or others. 



CHAPTER XVI 

nPHE days immediately following were of tense 
-*" anxiety and vigilance unremitting. Scouts re- 
ported the Philistines encamped in the valley below, 
a large body about Hareth, and strong parties 
on the hills to the north, but the stronghold was un- 
attacked. On the second morning the Hebrew posi- 
tion was reconnoitered in force, but the enemy, halt- 
ing well out of bowshot, were content with an obser- 
vation and shortly withdrew, chary of engaging the re- 
doubtable David and his fierce highlanders in a situa- 
tion impossible for chariots and horse. As the days 
passed the Philistines gained steadily in numbers, but 
their organization was loose. Parties constantly de- 
tached themselves to ravage the adjacent country or 
the uplands of Judah beyond the mountains, and owing 
either to irresolution or inability to deliver a combined 
attack, their two camps remained inactive. Mean- 
while, the hill was strengthened, huts were built, and 
the command settled itself to a routine of guard. 
Daily the Chief led a party in reconnoissance, and al- 
ways he called upon Allan to accompany him. 

David had returned with his party at dusk, and had 
gone to his hut, when two men from an outpost 
brought in a stranger, ragged, tottering from weari- 
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ness and hunger, apparently near collapse. Athomar 
saw the man was a Hebrew, and approached. Said 
one of the men : "He seeketh David and saith he is 
from Nob. Where is the Captain?*' 

Athomar led to the hut as the Chief came out. The 
stranger staggered forward and fell at David's feet. 
"Lord David," he said huskily, "behold Abiathar." 

David started, bent forward, and scrutinized the 
haggard face. "God's mercy! Thou, Abiathar? 
Thou? And thus?" 

"Myself, O my lord — all that remaineth of my fa- 
ther's house." He toppled over in a dead faint. Da- 
vid, shocked, raised him in his arms and carried him 
into the hut ; placed him upon the rough couch, forced 
wine between his lips, and with one of the men, set 
about restoring consciousness. A small object, care- 
fully wrapped in linen, had rolled from Abiathar's 
cloak. Athomar picked it up and followed in. 

An hour later the armor-bearer, pale of face and 
scowling, joined a group at Alian's fire. Asked Alian : 
"What news, boy ? Is it the priest, in truth ?" 

In very truth !" returned Athomar, with emphasis. 
And, by Heaven, he bringeth news indeed! Know 
ye, yonder demon in Benjamite skin, Saul, hath razed 
Nob, slain its people and all the priests save this son 
of Ahimelech, who escaped." 

Every man was upon his feet. They stared a mo- 
ment, incredulous, silent. A low, hoarse, inarticulate 
growl of rage and horror rose from their throats, and 
Adino raised his clenched fists to Heaven with a 
mighty curse. Two or three broke away to spread 
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the intelligence through the camp, and presently, fol- 
lowing a momentary hush, came a deep-toned roar of 
anger, broken upon, after an interval, by the shrill 
cries of the Hebrew women as they bewailed the dead. 

David sent at once to order the uproar suppressed, 
but a savage muttering persisted long into the night. 
At Alian's fire lingered Adino, Joab, Athomar, and 
a few others, in subdued voices discussing the tragedy. 
Said Alian, with an oath : "And thus we may know 
whether Saul is not an utter madman. We may draw, 
further, from this foul deed of vengeance upon Ahime- 
lech for having given David bread, what would be the 
fate of David himself, if taken, or the measure of 
Saul's mercy to any one of us who falleth under his 
hand ; arguments, if such were needed, why we should 
stand fast by the Chief. Curses! How long must 
Israel suffer the blasted mind of this king?" 

Joab echoed him with fierce impatience. **How 
long ? Not another moon, would David only strike. But 
when I said to him, a few days agone, that the tribes 
need only his leadership to rid the earth of this gory- 
handed maniac, he bade me, mildly, to hold my peace. 
By my soul ! I do sometimes question if there be not 
a portion of thin water in our David's blood." 

"Hah !" blurted Ashek, ferociously twirling his mus- 
tache at the chieftain's nephew. "Thunder and ruin, 
sir! Devils, sir! Thou'lt eat those " 

Alian silenced him with a gesture, fixed a stare upon 
Joab, and laughed in his face. "Joab, no man can say 
the like of that without his voice sounding marvelous 
like a bray." 
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Joab, flaming, had parted his lips for a savage re- 
joinder, when Athomar interrupted with an exclama- 
tion. "Hold! I near forgot to tell you Abiathar 
brought the Ephod." 

Allan whirled upon him. "No! Say'st thou so? 
Dost know this of a certainty ? And Urim and Thum- 
mim — brought he the stones?*' 

"I wit not," said Athomar. "But 'tis more than 
like, since Abiathar was the one priest left alive." 

"Ho!" cried Allan. "Then, as ye live, Saul hath 
wrought his own sure destruction!" 

After a pause, "Say how, Alian," growled Eleazar. 

"How!" repeated Allan. "Bethink thee. Without 
the Ephod, without the stones, and, even if he had 
them, with no priest to cast the lot ; with no help from 
Samuel, who hath long forsworn him, what means 
hath Saul to know the will of God? He is undone; 
o' my head, Saul is undone !" 

"He may know by dreams,'* suggested Adino. 

"Hath he saved for himself a priest to unravel his 
dreams?" demanded Aliari. "Dreams! What fash- 
ion of dreams hath a crazy man?" 

"Then through a witch — a soothsayer," persisted 
Adino. 

"Saul hath banished every witch, every soothsayer, 
from Israel on pain of death. Oh, by the gods, Saul 
hath done for himself!" 

" 'Tis sure, most sure !" said Eleazar, with convic- 
tion. "Furthermore, we be now in Judah, and David 
walketh again in the sight of the Lord; and, having a 
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priest and the Ephod, may at all times know His will. 
If only Abiathar will abide with us." 

''He will," said Athomar. "David said to him: 
'Abide thou with me, fear not: for he that seeketh 
thy life seeketh my life : but with me thou shalt be in 
safeguard.' Abiathar will remain." 

In their exultation over this momentous change in 
the circumstances of their leader, even the massacre 
at Nob was for a time forgotten. The news was 
spread, and the disturbed camp went more cheerfully 
to its rest. 

Day after day the Philistines hovered, closing Da- 
vid's every possible line of retreat, in apparent hope 
of reducing the band, by starvation, to a degree of fee- 
bleness that would ensure the success of an attack. 
There were occasional small engagements between 
outposts, details sent out to gather forage for the ani- 
mals were often assailed, but the enemy soon became 
wary of David's archers, and the days were usually 
quiet. The restraint, however, grew irksome, though 
David hoped the raiding would bring counter attack 
from Judah, and thus relief. The hope was vain, and 
David, powerless himself to aid his stricken country- 
men, chafed savagely. 

In the meantime his thoughts were more and more 
occupied with Ahinoam. The comparative idleness fa- 
vored, her presence was constant. Almost unawares 
he yielded to the subtle, deepening spell of her beauty, 
her grace of mind, and gentleness. He was daily 
more aware of the pleasure in seeing her and in her 
low-voiced words, though her conversation was spar- 
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ing and shy. The sense of his ownership became in- 
sensibly more agreeable — ^and at once more painful as 
he gained added consciousness of responsibility, amid 
his uncertainties and peril, for such a possession. But, 
Michal? Michal had given herself to another — suf- 
fered herself to be given — ^and thoughts of her were 
to be rigorously dismissed at all times. Ahinoam was 
disturbingly near. He found, presently, that his in- 
clination was running gravely counter to his purpose, 
and unbosomed, one evening, to Alian. 

The subject was difficult to enter upon; would have 
been more easily broached to a woman, thought David. 
He began without preface : "Alian, I know not what 
to do with the lass Ahinoam." 

Alian stared. "Thou knowest not what to— — 
Now, a plague seize me if I have thy meaning, David !" 

"I mean the custody troubleth me." 

"No 1 Thus captious ? Hast found her a shrew ? I 
thought her altogether maidenly. Surely she is good 
to look upon." 

"So she is, and as fair of mind and heart." 

"Well, is she not thine?" 

"Yes. And there's the stitch, Alian, mine, and 't 
were a very sin to hold her. Heaven knoweth what is 
in store for me, and how can I jeopard her, a mere 
tendril, to the dangers, hardship, and thousand adver- 
sities of such a life? Think : a maiden, a fit wife for 
a prince, as I do verily believe, to become an outlaw's 
concubine ! By the air itself of a camp she would be 
sullied surely as a pearl by the fumes of vinegar. And, 
should I perish, what then would be her lot ? Yet, by 
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a chance, she is mine; and, an Israelite, may not be 
sold, even had I the will to sell her. She hath no 
parents, nor other kin. Were she mine by purchase — 
but thou seest, Alian, it was a rescue sent, she doth 
believe, by Heaven itself. Can I make it her detri- 
ment ?" He paused. **Canst think of a means of dis- 
possession — one, mind thee, that would make sure her 
welfare?" 

Alian deliberated. His ragged brows shaded the 
keen eyes as he said bluntly : "There be many worthy 
young men in need of wives. Give her in marriage." 

David winced and shot him a scowl. 

"Hum !" said Alian. After a moment, "Since, then, 
thou dost love the girl •" 

"Who said ?" demanded David. 

"Dost not?" 

David was thoughtful. "I'm near to 't, Alian," he 
admitted at last. 

"Near to it! Hmph! Is Alian a nestling? But I 
do trow, none but a poet could have wrought for him- 
self a like problem out of these circumstances. By 
the head o' me! I know not if ever I've heard of a 
man's conscience thus carking itself over a bond- 
maiden. And it hath a certain merit, lad, surely ; for 
at times I've questioned the right in holding women 
as naught more than goods and chattels. This in con- 
fidence, prithee. 'Tis a mere fancy." 

"In confidence, assuredly," growled David. "Spread 
the notion among women, and who knoweth to what 
length, in time, they would not carry it?" 
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"Ah!" agreed Allan. Both grew meditative, as if 
burdened by the shadow of a premonition. 

Presently David: "Come! Canst advise?" 

Again Alian pondered. "Couldst not find some 
one, when opportunity cometh — some venerable man 
— who would adopt her as a daughter?" 

David weighed the proposition gloomily. He 
sighed: "A solution, Alian, beyond a doubt; and a 
lawful." He arose, paced a moment, and sat again. 
"It shall be done." 

Alian led the conversation into another vein. 

What thoughts, fears, or hopes may have revolved 
themselves in the mind of Ahinoam during the days 
in the Forest of Hareth she confided to none. The 
simple tasks assigned to her by the good Myrah, or 
those which she found for herself, she went about 
quietly, performed them cheerfully and with skill. 
Those for the Chief were slight and quickly done. She 
served him at his meals, put in order the hut of boughs, 
and freshened his couch with bracken fetched from 
the ravine by the men. Finished, she aided Myrah 
when mending was to be done, or sought the outskirts 
of the camp to be away from its dust, its unending 
movement, and the ceaseless confusion of voices. She 
had found a spot beneath the rampart, sheltered by an 
ancient oak, from which she overlooked the hills, the 
distant Philistine plain, and the dim blue of the vacant 
sea beyond. These were restful, and, long gazed upon, 
could presently deceive the spirit into a sense of peace ; 
of solitude when for moments the murmur of the camp 
was forgotten; or even of freedom, had that been a 
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longing of Ahinoam. It was not. She had longed, 
prayed, and wept for it in her captivity to the Philis- 
tine; had despaired of it and ceased to pray or hope 
when the Egyptian had purchased ; but this, her bond- 
age to one of her own race, was liberty as full as any of 
which she had ever dreamed. For, had she not been 
stolen, and had her parents lived, even in the happiest 
of circumstances she would have been purchased for 
a wife by one whom she would most surely have had 
as little voice in choosing for a husband as she had 
in choosing her rescuer. Married, she would have 
become the husband's property absolutely as she was 
now the property of David. Or, if not purchased for 
a wife, then for a slave, probably a concubine. Wife 
or concubine, the choice was slight. The status of 
each depended largely upon the master's favor. Their 
rights were equal and equally scant. Moreover, mused 
Ahinoam, had she thus become either a wife or a con- 
cubine it would not have been — ^her blood surged at the 
thought — ^to David. David the Beloved he already 
was, in Israel, and the people's idol. What damsel in 
all the land but would gladly become his handmaiden ? 
Thereupon eyes and burning cheeks were hidden by 
her hands until her heart was steadied by another 
question, a doubt, that was the one real grief in her 
servitude. True, he had said no more of her liberty, 
and the sting of his words and bearing of that morn- 
ing when he had recognized with plain reluctance his 
proprietorship, had been healed in a measure by his 
unfailing kindness since. And there was more than 
kindness in his tone, more than interest in his eyes when 
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she dared meet them. Still, he was ever aloof, ever 
constrained, and, of late, strangely silent. In a word, 
her master's attitude was to Ahinoam an enigma 
wholly impossible of solution, though now the convic- 
tion grew, and with it came despair, that she faced the 
tragedy of living, a slave unloved. 

To the motherly-hearted wife of Naham the situa- 
tion, crystal-clear in its aspect, was more than unac- 
countable. Ahinoam thus neglected! It was, to My- 
rah, an exasperation, an outrage to all time-honored 
usage and tradition ; an injury to her sex, and an in- 
stance of the innate obliquity of the nature of man. 
Ahinoam breathed no word, but Myrah, lying beside 
her at night, was aware of sleeplessness and heard 
many a sigh. She gave all her sympathy, which was 
received when silent ; met by dignified reticence when 
given expression. 

But it was imperative to Myrah that her feelings, 
and her indignation in particular, should have expres- 
sion. Finding Ahinoam not receptive, she turned the 
overflow, naturally, upon her husband. The stream was 
steady and long, but Naham endured it with the com- 
posure acquired through long experience, his hammer 
tinkling a cheerful accompaniment upon the bowlder 
that served as anvil. Finished at last, Myrah returned 
to her duties relieved and much refreshed, while Alian, 
who had heard the murmur, though not the words, fell 
into a meditation upon wedlock. 



CHAPTER XVII 

npWO days later the camp underwent an abrupt 
•*• transformation from inaction. David had re- 
ceived report that most of the Philistine force had left 
Hareth, and their outposts about him had been with- 
drawn. He had sent Alian, accompanied by Athomar, 
with a party to reconnoiter the pass. Detachments had 
gone in other directions, and David was in conference 
with the few remaining officers when a stir at the edge 
of the camp drew his attention. A soldier from the 
exterior guard had entered with a youth, stripped 
for nmning, dust-covered, his dark skin a-glisten with 
sweat. He was hurried to David and fell upon his 
knees, raising aloft his hands. 

"Oh, my lord David,'' he cried thickly, "the Philis- 
tines P' 

"Plentiful," said David laconically. "What of 
them?'' 

"Oh, my lord, save us," wailed the youth. 

"Give him water, Shammah. A moment, boy, then 
say thy news." The lad gulped a few swallows, and 
David continued : "Now tell us whence thou comest." 

"From Keilah, Lord David. The Philistines sur- 
round us and assail the walls. They have spoiled the 
countryside and robbed the threshing-floors for leagues 
about. We pray thee, my lord, save us." 
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"By my soul, it hath been a question if we can save 
ourselves. How many attack?'* 

"A multitude — I know not how many. The town 
defendeth, but without help must surely fall. I was 
sent forth, under cover of night, to implore thee, good 
my lord." 

"A brave lad !" David glanced at his officers. "A 
multitude, saith he; and we scarce four hundred! 
Against an army — ^yet it were a grievous thing to 
withhold our aid. By Heaven, we cannot refuse, nor 
will!" He paced a moment, deliberating; turned 
toward his hut, and motioned to Abiathar. "Fetch 
the Ephod. I will inquire of the Lord." 

After some minutes he returned to the group about 
the runner. They stood silent, expectant, more than 
one determined to oppose with vigor an attempt so 
rash as the relief of Keilah. Before David spoke, his 
glance, steady, calm, searching, dwelt for an instant 
upon the eyes of each. He said quietly: 

"The Lord saith, *Go, and smite the Philistines, and 
save Keilah.' We will march to-night and strike at 
dawn. We may do much by surprisal. Bid the men 
prepare." His eyes again swept the circle before he 
made a sign of dismissal. The purposed opposition 
was not made. 

As they moved away David turned to the youth. 
"Canst guide us through the hills in darkness ?" 

"Yes, my lord. I am a shepherd." 

"Then should know every path. Good !" He ques- 
tioned the lad in detail about the investment of Keilah, 
the lay of the land in its vicinity, and at length dis- 
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missed him to get food and rest Alone, he paced 
once more, formulating plan of attack. Ahinoam drew 
near his hut, and he halted. She brought some article 
which Myrah had repaired, but if the errand was a 
pretext for a word with her master the girl lost cour- 
age, and, {facing the garment within the door, was 
turning away when David spoke. 

'My lord," she said, awaiting his approach. 
'Wilt say for me to Naham — rather, to Myrah, that 
— that — ^however, no matter. I will tell him — her, 
myself." David's own skill at pretext was limited. 
This one was so obvious that Ahinoam flushed and 
met his eyes. He dropped subterfuge at once and 
asked in a low voice: "Hast heard that we march? 
We go to-night against the Philistines." 

Her reply was tremulous. "I — have heard." 

Said David with an effort: "I will leave men 
enough to guard the camp and — and thee. Thou'lt 
have no fear ?" 

Despite herself, the girl's voice betrayed her anxiety 
as she faltered, "Oh, my lord, for myself, no." 

For an instant they regarded one another in silence, 
Ahinoam meeting his look with a candor compelled 
by her fears for him; David struggling against the 
longing, near irresistible, to forget his resolution and 
open his heart. Both might quite as well have spoken, 
for the utmost either could have said was told in that 
moment. Before David could speak again Ahinoam 
had turned and fled to Myrah's hut, leaving him pale, 
with thoughts in tumult. 

A few minutes of the torture of rebuilding a will 
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that an instant had sadly shaken, and David turned 
wearily back to the stem business of the hour. At 
that moment he became conscious of a change come 
upon the canip. The usual deep-chested hum of voices 
had given place to a hush. He looked about. A few 
of the men were overhauling their equipment. Here 
and there a group stood idle, silent, looking toward a 
larger cluster gathering at the lower end of the camp. 
From this came the sound of voices ominously sub- 
dued. 

The signs were plain to David. He gazed, unbeliev- 
ing. His orders to prepare for marching were un- 
heeded, and the gathering presaged mutiny. This the 
zeal he had anticipated! For a moment he was sick, 
sick beyond words. Then welled his rage. Disobedi- 
ence \ Mutiny ! A blinding, savage impulse seized him 
to plunge upon them, sword in hand. 

The men saw his approach, unhurried, cool, straight 
to the mass. His face, slightly flushed, was as unruf- 
fled, his eyes as steady, direct, and calm as on the 
daily tour of inspection of the camp. He halted at 
the edge of the assemblage and stood an instant, look- 
ing them over. A few met his eyes, some with anxiety, 
others with sullen defiance; but most lowered their 
own, abashed. 

"Men," he said presently, **ye have heard that we 
march to-night to the aid of Keilah. Ye have had 
your orders to prepare, and ye prepare not. What 
have ye to say ?" 

There was silence, an embarrassed shuffling, but no 
interchange of glances. Every eye was upon him. 
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"Speak!" he commanded. "What have ye to say?" 

He waited. After some hesitation and whispered 
mutual urgings one stepped forward. 

"Hear us, my lord David, we pray thee,'* he stam- 
mered. "We be told that Keilah is beset, 'tis true ; but 
what may four hundred men avail? Behold, we be 
afraid here in Judah : how much more then if we come 
to Keilah against the armies of the Philistines ?" 

"Ye are afraid!" repeated David evenly. "But 
ought any man be afraid who goeth to fight the bat- 
tles of the Lord God of Israel? Know that I have 
inquired of the Lord concerning this matter, and He 
saith, *Go, and smite the Philistines, and save Keilah.' 
Nevertheless, I bear with you when ye say ye are 
afraid, and that ye may be better assured, I will in- 
quire yet again. Bide ye here imtil I return." 

As David went he whispered, "Now, O Adonai, do 
thou lend of thy strength to the fainting hearts of 
these, thy children — and to David." 

He returned shortly. "I have inquired of the Lord 
a second time, and the Lord saith, 'Arise, go down to 
Keilah; for I will deliver the Philistines into thine 
hand.' David, therefore, alone if he must, goeth to 
Keilah this night, as the Lord commandeth. Ye have 
heard." 

He turned away. At this moment Gad, who had 
stood by, lean, dingy, bent, unnoticed, sprang forward 
with a shout, snatched the helmet from the head of the 
nearest man, gave it a mighty whirl, and sent it high 
into the air. "We follow! To the darkness of hell 
with the man who goeth not ? We go !" 
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His leap, his yell, his red-hot zeal, startled even 
David. At the instant of wavering among the men it 
was the detonative shock that exploded their enthusi- 
asm. A breathless second, and they surged forward 
with a roar. Swords were out and flashing over the 
head of their Chief. "David ! David ! To Keilah ! 
Lead on. Whither thou wilt, we go." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

TLT AD the band needed additional fire, it might have 
"*■ been gained by infection from Alian when he re- 
turned, toward evening, from reconnaissance, and 
heard the news. His reply was a storm of wrath. 
"Keilah beset? Keilah, ye say? A wife have I in 
Keilah — ^by the gods, the first one I ever had ! — and a 
house which I gave to her one Passover, years agone — 
and furthermore, a mule, which I wrenched, with huge 
exertion, from two Philistines ! Ai?e we near ready to 

march? Then " He stopped, to fall upon his 

supper as if upon the enemy. 

Keilah was distant less than two leagues, but the 
route, by detour through rough country, was long. 
The hour was past midnight when David took position 
on a hill overlooking the town, with the nearest of the 
Philistine watch-fires a short half-mile away. By 
whispered command, passed from man to man, he 

■ 

formed for attack. The guard was posted, and the 
rest lay down to await the hour. 

The sky had hardly begun to pale when a drowsy 
Philistine sentinel was roused to full wakefulness by 
a faint sound as of distant rushing waters. It came 
from the outlying stubble fields. He rubbed his eyes; 
rubbed them again, and distinguished an elongated, un- 
defined shadow stealing forward through the murk. 
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He raised an outcry. Before he could shout a second 
time the shadow had resolved itself into a line of 
men, thundering on with the rush of a WUow. He 
fled. The watch-fires in the path of the wave burst 
into an eruption of flying brands as they were swept 
over, and the charge hurled itself upon the sleeping 
camp, whirling it into instant wild panic. The Philis- 
tines at the point of assault were overwhelmed while 
they groped for their arms. Flying, they spread their 
terror as they ran, while the clamor, swelling with each 
moment, outsped them with its contagion. The four 
hundred cut through the camp, parted to right and 
left, and fell upon the disordered masses on either hand 
which officers were striving vainly to form; rolled 
them in a bellowing, tumultuous stampede back upon 
their fellows. Tents went down as before a tempest, 
their half -roused occupants trampled before they could 
struggle to their feet. Knots of men endeavoring to 
rally were tumbled into confusion by the headlong 
flight of their own people. From the beleaguering 
lines, throughout their length, a din and pandemonium 
that brought Keilah to its walls. 

To the invested town the early dawn revealed the 
demoralization of her besiegers. A sortie from her 
gates made it complete, and by sunrise the Philistine 
army had dissolved into fleeing tatters, hotly pursued 
as they sought the hills, making no stand, receiving 
no quarter when overtaken. 

When David entered the town at the head of his 
weary battalion Keilah vociferated, sang, danced, and 
wept its gratitude. No door but was open to his men, 
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no table not piled high for them. "No wine-skin that 
knew continence/' growled Alian, later, with utterance 
perceptibly thick, "nor a host who took thought of the 
measure of a man's belt." David accepted quarters in 
the house of one Zichri, an elderly merchant of wealth, 
and here he was waited upon with deference by the 
Governor, who, not yet recovered from the terrors of 
Keilah's late experience, besought him to remain with 
his men, lest the Philistines return. The proposition 
was welcome to David, and arrangements were made 
for the cantonment of the command. He sent a de- 
tachment at once to the camp to convoy the people and 
property left behind. 

The Chief had returned to his house, near evening, 
after working for some hours over his wounded, when 
Alian and Adino appeared at his door, leading a youth, 
an archer. At sight of his commander the young sol- 
dier shrank back, struggling silently to free himself 
from the grip of his escort. In equal silence the two 
veterans, relentless, pushed him into the room. They 
released him, looked curiously at David, at their pris- 
oner, at one another, and without a word of explana- 
tion or other, sidled out. The chief, too astonished by 
their unaccountable demeanor to call after them, 
stared at the archer, who stood with head bowed, evi- 
dently overwhelmed by embarrassment or shame. By 
the failing light David saw that he was begrimed of 
face, grimy from finger-tip to shoulder. He wore a 
leather corselet and helm. His quiver, the chief noted, 
was full. Strange, after a battle. A skulker? This 
his guilt? 
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Demanded David sternly : "What meaneth ? Who 
art thou?" 

The youth trembled and sank slowly to his knees. 

"Come, find thy voice, thou!" commanded David 
sharply. "What is thy name ? — ^and how a full quiver ? 
Art a coward ? Didst shirk in the battle ? Thou know- 
est the penalty— death." 

The archer shrank with a pitiable gasp and covered 
his face with his hands. At the sight of his hands 
David started ; observed more closely the delicate wrists 
and rounded arms. 

"Oh, my lord," moaned Ahinoam's voice faintly. 

"God of Heaven !" cried David. "Thou, Ahinoam ?" 
Incredulous, he sprang forward, tilted the helmet, and 
scanned the grimy face. The helmet fell, and Ahinoam 
raised her eyes. He lifted her bodily and bore her to 
a chair; gazed a moment, seized her hands, kissed 
them; kissed her forehead, her cheeks, her eyes, her 
lips, and hastened from the room. 

David sought and found Zichri's wife— one of them. 
Prithee," he began hoarsely, and cleared his throat. 

Prithee, wilt In my room thou'lt find a soldier, 

a damsel, a handmaiden of mine, and well beloved. 
Wilt have thy women attend her needs — ^a change of 
raiment, food, and bed?" 

The matron looked confused and slightly uneasy. 
"Assuredly, my lord. An the soldier " 

"The soldier is a maiden." 

"My lord?" 

He distractedly waved her toward the room, which 
she entered gingerly. 
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David went directly to Alian's house, found the old 
robber estaUished, and was made known to his wife, 
a soft-q)oken, busy little woman, apparently somewhat 
older than her lord. She greeted the hero of the 
morning's rescue with profound reverence, then flut- 
tered about, bringing wine, a brazier, water, and 
spices. About to leave the room, she hesitated, gently 
rubbing her hands. 

"Dear my lord," she began timidly, to David ; "I've 
been in such a pother lest thou might'st have become 
o'er warm in the battle." 

"Why, 'twas a mite warm, surely," he replied, with 
a smile. "Didst mark it, Alian?" 

"For," she continued, "after an o'er-heating one is 
so like to be taken of rheums and hoarseness. Now, 
my lord, naught is of such benefit as a hot mustard 
bath for the feet. I could joyfully fetch two, one for 
thee, one for Alian, and ye could converse the 
while " 

Alian interrupted her with the caress of an affection- 
ate bear and led her to the door. "No, no, my dear," 
he said gently. "David hath lungs like the hull of a 
.Phoenician ship, and so hath Alian. No fear of 
rheums." 

From the threshold she said mildly: "I am in all 
ways glad, good my lord, that Alian seeketh worthy 
company. If thou'dst but urge him to keep dry his 

feet and eat only " Alian embraced her again 

and softly closed the door. 

David fell into abstraction, and his host at once 
began a brew. Perfected, they sipped it in silence. 
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watching the coals. After an interval Alian remarked : 
"The maiden marched with us last night, David." 
David nodded, and they ruminated again. Near the 
end of an hour Alian continued: "She was close be- 
hind thee through the fray." He brewed once more. 
Much later he went on : "I marked a stripling archer 
who wist not how to set shaft to string and gave it 
over. I knew him not, but saw he was untaught in 
war and lent him some defense." Again they lapsed 
into meditation. After a long period Alian sighed, 
"God give thee good sense and a shade less poetry, 
David," and went to sleep in his chair. 

The Chief shook him awake at dawn, and they 
breakfasted together. Said David: "Alian, the 
father for the maiden should be some good man of 
Jezreel, which is her native town. I know no Jezreel- 
ite, but by casting about among them one might be 
found in whose care she could safely be placed. My 
share of the booty would save her being in any man- 
ner a burthen." Alian drummed upon the table with- 
out sound, musingly studied his Chief, and made no 
comment. David continued: "Wilt go, thyself? I 
know of none other in whom I could trust so well." 

"I will set out to-day," said Alian promptly. 

David eyed him somberly. "Thy haste need not be 
violent, Alian. We will consider it further. Now I 
go to visit the wounded. Wilt come?" 

When the convoy arrived from the camp, which 
had been kept in ferment by Myrah's agitation over 
the disappearance of Ahinoam, that lady demanded 
to be led straightway to David's quarters. Her guide, 
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a soldier, informed her of the maiden's safety and the 
circumstances of her coming to Keilah. Myrah, over- 
come, lost her utterance ; regained it, speed unimpaired, 
when she beheld Ahinoam, whom she greeted with a 
wail of joy and enfolded in the suffocation of her em- 
brace. 

"Oh, my lovely !" she cried, holding the girl at arm's 
length. "If ever a body was in a shake and quaver 
it hath been thy Myrah for two nights and a day. 
When I found thee gone — well, inquire of the camp- 
guard if there was not a bustling-about and stir in 
search of thee. The vegetables ! Were I David for a 
day, I venture some of them would learn the taste of 
pepper. Howbeit, for once they had a sharp stick 
following. But, high nor low, no sign of my duckling. 
Ah, me ! I wept what would float a milking-stool, did 
I. But to think of thy stealing away by night with 
a band of swashers the like of this of David's ! Thou, 
a tender bud of a lily ! Stars ! And what said David 
to 't ? However, thou need'st not say. He should have 
bawled, and no less. Would these men had hearts not 
of leather! Nevertheless, upon my life, thou lookest 
most happy, my dear! And oh, grace be to the Lord 
that 'tis so! But I knew well the beloved red-poll 
would gather together his senses soon or late, bless 
him !" She wiped away a starting tear, smiled fondly 
at Ahinoam, and kissed her again. At once a shadow 
of severity crept over her face as she demanded: 
"Hast heard aught of my Naham and of what sort the 
companions he hath? — took he any captives? Thou 
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knowest not? I'd best find him." Another embrace, 
and Myrah sallied forth with some precipitancy. 

There were days of ease in Keilah. The Philistines 
had gathered a large amount of plunder, mostly live 
stock and grain, and few of the rightful owners had 
survived to claim their property. Added to the booty 
from the recent foray, and all but a common reserve 
divided, it had made the battalion rich : was enriching 
Keilah and the shrewd Canaanite traders, who now 
flocked to the place; for many of David's men, im- 
provident, sold their shares for what prices were of- 
fered, to roll briefly in an unaccustomed luxury. Be- 
fore many days the command was strengthened by the 
addition of a mixed band of some two hundred Cher- 
ethites and Pelethites, hardy, half -wild plainsmen from 
the south, who had come offering service to the leader 
whose success as a guerrilla chieftain was already 
bringing him fresh renown. After deliberation David 
had accepted their tender and placed Benaiah in 
command. 

But the feeling of security behind the walls of Kei- 
lah was not to endure. Rimiors came that Saul was 
preparing to move against the town. The rumors be- 
came definite, authentic information. Saul was mus- 
tering. Most disquieting, in face of this new danger, 
was the rapidly changing attitude of the people toward 
their rescuers. Daily their friendliness grew less ap- 
parent, they held gradually more aloof, and when the 
tidings of Saul's purpose became certain, they mut- 
tered audibly against David and his men. The Chief, 
at first unwilling and unable to credit the infidelity, 
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at last appealed once more to the sacred lot. In the 
words of the Book : 

"And David knew that Saul secretly practiced mis- 
chief against him; and he said unto Abiathar^ the 
priest, Bring hither the Ephod. 

"Then said David, O Lord God of Israel, thy servant 
hath certainly heard that Saul seeketh to come to 
Keilah, to destroy the city for my sake. 

"Will the men of Keilah deliver me up into his 
hand? Will Saul come down, as thy servant hath 
heard? O Lord God of Israel, I beseech thee, tell thy 
servant. And the Lord said, He will come down. 

"Then said David, Will the men of Keilah deliver 
me and my men into the hand of Saul? And the 
Lord said. They will deliver thee up." 

The lot had been cast with all solemnity. The re- 
sponse received, David had arisen. That Saul would 
march was not unexpected and had troubled him little. 
Already his resolution had been formed to withdraw 
with his men from the city rather than bring upon it 
the horrors of a siege. But, that he must flee to escape 
its treachery, that Keilah would betray, he had not 
dreamed. Keilah, that had shrieked to him in its 
extremity, to whose aid he had led his thin ranks; 
that had exalted him and wept upon his sandals ! Oh, 
Jehovah, was there gratitude or fidelity in Israel? 

At moments he thought of seizing the town, of driv- 
ing out its men and holding it for his own ; or of giv- 
ing it to the sack before he marched, in punishment. 
But these designs came in the first flaming of his rage, 
and were put aside before half formed. Now he 
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cursed his fancied security, his easy faith in men. 
Was there one in whom he could trust? The names 
of Allan, Jonathan, Adino, and many others rose up 
in his mind to rebuke him. But Keilah warned him 
how slight must be his hope of refuge in any Hebrew 
city. The fate of Nob was a monition yet more ter- 
rible. Nob ! Would his soul ever be relieved from the 
agony of realization of his responsibility for its de- 
struction and for the death of the good Ahimelech ? 

For a tortured hour he paced the room, once more 
a prey to recollection of sorrow and reverse, until the 
confinement became insupportable. He must be in the 
open. He would seek Alian. At the street door he 
paused and turned back; remembered the keen eyes 
and the trenchant, biting words of the old robber. 
Alian was no vessel to receive the outpouring of trou- 
bles, nor was any man. David had learned silence in 
adversity, an acquisition of value to any individual, 
leader of men, or other. But at this hour a sympa- 
thetic ear would have eased him of half his burden, 
and he thought how freely to his mother he might 
even have wept. Yet he reddened, wondering if he 
would ever outgrow boyhood. 

The court was deserted, for the hour was late, 
though light still shone from doorways. He had 
crossed it a third time when he saw Ahinoam, on her 
way to the well. At sight of him she put down her 
water jar and approached. 

"Thou'rt seeking some one. Lord David ?" she asked, 
with hesitation. 

'No, Ahinoam," said David, for a moment uncer- 
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tain whether the interruption of his thoughts was wel- 
come. "The night tempted me, and I came to walk." 

She looked at him closely and said with quick per- 
ception, "My lord is troubled." 

He was about to deny. How confide a soldier's cares 
to a girl? But something in her tone and look cor- 
rected the impulse, and he replied : "Troubled, Ahin- 
oam. I doubt — wouldst hear of troubles?" 

"Often they are lightened by the telling. Surely, 
my lord." 

Without saying more he took her hand and led 
toward his room. At the door he thought she fal- 
tered; but to Ahinoam the world was whirling, the 
door a blur. 

Within, he led her to his chair; looked upon her 
for a moment with fresh realization of her beauty, 
which had seemed to him to grow from day to day. 
She was robed in a manner that would have befit a 
princess. That had been his pleasure — her adornment, 
the joy in beholding her, and the barbaric pride of 
ownership. To-night, as she sat looking up to him 
with heightened color, with eyes deeper, more bril- 
liant, and even more gentle from their concern and 
sudden timidity, her loveliness seemed without flaw. 
In the apparent security of the past few weeks he 
had wavered in his intention to part with her ; and in 
a hope that Saul might relent, if only to the degree 
of leaving him unmolested, he had temporized. Now, 
however, the parting was inevitable and imminent, 
and with the conviction came full appreciation of his 
impending loss. 
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Ahinoam saw his expression change, deepening the 
weary, haggard lines left by the strain of the past few 
hours. She wondered what might be the nature of 
his care, and why none of his officers was with him. 
Why not Alian, who seemed closest in his confidence ? 
In trouble and alone, he gained an added dignity ; but 
the dignity made his loneliness the more touching. 

Ahinoam's timidity was gone. In its place, an un- 
spoken, high compassion which David read, dimly 
sensible that in some subtle manner and degree their 
relation was momentarily reversed. 

In her low voice she said : "Tell me," and David 
could have knelt. A moment, and he had mastered 
the impulse. Hurriedly, as if fearing other weakness, 
he told of Saul's preparations; hurriedly and bitterly, 
that Keilah would betray its rescuers, and he must 
march. Ahinoam, her eyes meditatively upon his, 
made no reply. He went on, savagely, looking away 
from her : "And I swear by Heaven, I could near re- 
joice over the desolation that Keilah doth invite ! For, 
driving us forth who could defend her, she will be at 
Saul's mercy. Would he show more tenderness to 
her that harbored David the proscribed, than to Nob, 
that gave him bread ?" He paused. "Alas, alas, Nob !" 
He suddenly pressed hands to his temples. "Oh, my 
God, Ahinoam, no! I could ne'er rejoice. The fall 
of Keilah would lie upon me — ^as lieth now the ruin of 
Nob, the death of Ahimelech. For I drew vengeance 
upon that city, surely as if its destruction had been at 
mine own command." 

"Oh, my lord, nay!" cried Ahinoam. "Thou dost 
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wrong thyself in thus taking the blame. Could any 
man have foreseen ? Can guilt so unmeasured be upon 
him who merely asked for bread? Even Ahimelech 
was not more innocent in the giving than thou in thy 
request, and the gift was the thing avenged." 

David faced her uncertainly. Ahinoam continued, 
stretching forth her hands: "And, oh, bethink thee, 
my lord, and bear with these men of Keilah ! Forget 
not they have dear ones whom they must love more 
than they love David ; of whom they must think before 
they can think of David. Should Saul come and find 
thee here, should he besiege, and the city fall, would 
one be spared, even a babe ? Dost not knoAy from the 
fate of Nob? If, then, the surrender of David should 
be the price of the lives of these innocents, could any 
man of Keilah choose? Would David himself keep 
hold upon his own life at such a cost? Thou'lt march, 
and thy battles shall be under the open heavens; nor 
shalt doubt what God will do for thee." 

David surveyed the girl without replying. He 
caught her hands and raised them to his lips. "As the 
Lord liveth, Ahinoam," he said slowly, "I have thought 
of thee as little more than a child; but these words are 
of a wisdom and charity in thy heart greater than 
David's." 

Fortunately — or perhaps otherwise — ^there came a 
rap upon the door, and Allan entered, followed by 
several others of the officers. In some surprise they 
saw David escort his handmaiden to the door and take 
leave of her with the deference he would have shown 
had she been the princess she looked. 



CHAPTER XIX 

T^AVID hastened the preparations to leave Keilah. 
^^ In two days he moved, six hundred strong, in- 
tending to cross the mountains at a point a day's march 
to the south, thus avoiding the neighborhood of He- 
bron, where Saul was assembling his troops. 

Alian was marching with a group of the officers 
near the head of the column. He paused for a last 
glimpse of the gray walls and flat roofs of the town 
they had left. "Well," he observed, "we've been twice 
a joy to Keilah — in our coming and in our going. But, 
as I live, there is in the mood of her farewell a sorry 
promise for the greatness of Israel." 

Adino eyed him sharply. "How thus?" he de- 
manded. 

"We saved Keilah," replied Alian, "and her memory 
of it outlived some weeks — a few, but, beshrew me! 
a beggarly few. And Keilah differeth not far from any 
other Hebrew town. Greatness in a pec^le is not of 
that stuff, Adino." 

"David findeth excuse for Keilah," said Athomar. 

"David hath a heart big as a Joppa melon," rejoined 
Alian. 

Joab made a gesture of impatience. "Ah ! A heart ! 
But for David's heart we might have kept fast to 
Keilah. A rising by night, a little spilt blood, and 
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the place had been ours to hold until Saul wearied of 
sieging. Meanwhile, Judah might have risen for 
David'' 

*' Judah rise?" returned Alian. "Did Judah move 
to help her own Keilah, to help Nob? As for David 
— David the Beloved, a few moons agone — 'tis a doubt 
if there is a city in Israel that would not crack its 
gates to betray him to any Doeg in Saul's hire. Keilah 
had even gratitude to stiffen her loyalty, but her loy- 
alty fell limp at the first strain. Israel sang to David 
in his prosperity ; but his change of fortune overnight 
was not more quick than her change of himior. He 
led her troops to victory but now, and to-morrow 
that same army would hunt him, hot-foot and to the 
death — is gathering for it this day. And 'tis not 
from love for Saul, whom every man abhorreth, that 
they harry David, whom all men have acclaimed. 'Tis 
— God knoweth what, that accurst inborn scrannel spir- 
it that hath made Israel for years a prey to Philistia. 
By the soul o' me, it doth seem that the whip-marks 
of Egyptian slavery will never out !" 

His listeners halted, facing him, scowling, dumb. 
Alian surveyed them calmly. Adino gained his voice : 
"Thou— what a devil art thou ? A Philistine ?" 

"No. But at times I'm near to wishing it. Raise 
hand against a Philistine; and ye must fight all Phi- 
listia. Rob an Israelite, and his neighbors will scuttle 
to gather in their hens. Come! Move! Ye hinder 
the march." 

"We move not. Recall thy words," thundered Adi- 
no. 
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"What ! Wouldst quarrel ?" queried Alian. "In this 
heat ? This dust ? With women about ? Shrieks and 
tears? The march delayed? And David annoyed? 
Not I ! I hate confusion. Moreover, I loathe a broil. 
Furthermore, the words are true, and not to be re- 
called. Now move, ye numskulls!" he commanded 
sharply, "lest the archers be sent to clear the way. 
An ye must brawl over the words ye shall find me to- 
night." 

Ashek, with a portentous "Hah!" and twisting his 
mustache with violence, had placed himself beside 
Alian. Already the knot was being jostled by the 
men passing, and some had halted, scenting trouble. 
Said Joab, with a glance about : "No man shall quar- 
rel with Alian, unless with Joab as well. The words 
are true, as thou knowest, Adino — ^as we all know. 
Come." 

They freed themselves from the column, glowering 
upon the imruffled Alian. David had observed the 
disturbance and approached. He demanded sternly 
its cause, and Alian repeated his words in brief. 

David flushed. "These be hard sayings, Alian^-the 
harder for their truth, which cannot be wholly de- 
nied. Yet there is more to be said. Let us move on. 
More to be said for Israel, Alian, God wot ! The tribes 
know not their might. They have yet to learn the 
strength that lieth in unity; nor, bitter as have been 
the strokes that should have taught, do they know 
the need of it. Israel awaiteth its welding. Since 
Moses the people have had no — no herdsman! They 
are sheep. In the Wandering, led by a mighty man, 
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they were held together by peril that menaced all. 
After the conquering of Canaan the tribes sat each one 
down with its own flocks, craving naught so much as 
peace.*' 

"Craving peace !** assented Alian. "And there lieth 
the seed of the dry-rot. Gods! *Oh, let us have 
peace!' waileth Ephraim behind barred gates while 
Dan is being despoiled. By Heaven, a land hath no foe 
more deadly than the sniffler for peace ! Who loveth 
war ? But who loveth it not a thousandfold more than 
to bend, or see his kindred bend, at the scowl of a 
barbarian? True, David; Israel craveth peace; her 
marches are ravaged, and Nob is put to massacre by a 
madman, but she would have peace !" 

"I tell thee," said David quietly, "she awaiteth a 
welding. The welding shall be done with the sword. 
And there," he continued with a motion toward the 
column, "thou may'st see the haft." 

"And, by my soul!" muttered Alian as the Chief 
moved away, "I can place hand upon the blade." 

Joab felt a tingling at the roots of his hair. His 
eyes were glowing as he whispered to Alian: "Hast 
ever heard him say the like of this before?" 

"No," said Alian. "David hath the wisdom to say 
little." 

The battalion bivouacked that night at the foot of a 
defile that would lead through the range to the high- 
lands of Judah. At dawn it marched, a long, thin 
column of men, beasts, and baggage. The trail was 
narrow, tortuous, in places a mere scratch on the face 
of a precipice, and the day was two-thirds gone when 
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halt was made on the eastern slope. From their feet 
rolled a succession of hills and ridges, their golden 
brown of stubble splotched with the gray of outcrop- 
ping limestone, to the distant chaotic desolation of crag 
and gorge known as the Wilderness of Jeshimon. Be- 
yond this was the chasm of the Dead Sea. Here and 
there among the gentler hills was a dash of green in 
some val'ey, the dull foliage of a scattering wood, 
a village with its surrounding of orchard and garden. 
Three leagues or less to eastward, crowning a hill-top, 
were the dingy walls of Ziph with its filmy haze of 
smoke. Immediately below the halting place, so near 
that the tinkle of the bells of a passing mule-train was 
faintly audible in the hot, still air of afternoon, was a 
highway, the ancient caravan route from Hebron to 
distant Egypt. The train was closely watched by Da- 
vid, who purposed, should its people show signs of 
having observed the presence of the command, to order 
its capture. But the dusty little group jingled peace- 
fully toward its rest at Hebron and was unmolested. 
The city lay but a few miles to the northeast, hidden 
among its hills. There lay Saul, within striking dis- 
tance, did he but know. Near enough to render cau- 
tion urgent, and David did not resume the march until 
near evening. 

Ahinoam had withdrawn from her companions and 
stood overlooking the familiar hills below. David 
joined her. "A weary journey, Ahinoam, but thou'rt 
near thy home.'* Without noting the quick, troubled 
glance of questioning, he continued : "Yonder is Ziph, 
and Jezreel is its nearest neighbor, is it not ?" 
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"Jezreel is very near, my lord," she replied, in a 
voice so low that David turned. 

"But I fear thou'rt more weary than I thought/' he 
said quickly. "A sip of wine will refresh thee. Where 
is Myrah?" 

"Coming, my* lord," panted Myrah, dabbing away 
perspiration as she approached. "Thy handmaiden, 
dear my lord David," she said, with a bob at him 
and a motherly glance. "I've been seeking thee, my 
myrtle-blossom," to Ahinoam. "Oh, such a clamber! 
Such a path ! And such a beast, that addle-pate of a 
renegade Philistine makeshift called a mule, that bore 
me up ! My stars ! What with cliffs and chasms, and 
cold chills, and flushes of heat, and shortness o' breath, 
and pitter-patter of heart, and rasping o' knees, and 
that wool-gathering mule with his gaping at distant 
peaks, and nipping at shrubs, and dozing off when 
the way was narrowest and he should have given all 
his heed and thoughts to where he set his feet, and 
his halting on three legs to brush a fly from his ear 
with a fourth whilst destruction yawned within a 
hair's-breadth, or less — I've had a day! Wellaway! 
Would I might have had a word or twain with that 
Naham o' mine, for I deem it naught less than an out- 
rage that a poor woman of my " 

"Prithee, Myrah," said David hurriedly, "wilt fetch 
a taste of wine for Ahinoam ?" 

"God bless thee, aye, most gladly," said Myrah. 

With coming night the column moved again, in 
formation to resist attack. Nearing Ziph, David sent 
forward a runner to announce his intention to quarter 
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there for the night. He reappeared shortly, speeding 
back. He halted before the Chief. "My lord David, 
Ziph ref useth entry. I was driven from the gates and 
threatened with stoning." 

David reddened and turned to Adino. "Get thee 
forward. Say to the Governor that we will tarry this 
night in Ziph; that, if compelled to enter over the 
walls, I swear by God, the morning shall not find one 
stone of Ziph left upon another, nor a house with a 
roof to hold its stench. Athomar, bid the captains 
hither. We will form for assault. Eleazar, be ready 
to return with thy company to yonder village and 
find timber for ladders. Take roof -beams if there be 
naught else." David hastened forward to direct the 
deployment. 

Muttered Alian, following: "The first tap of the 
sword! But, misery! Must we storm a city to find 
lodging for a night? Is this frugality? Doth this 
promise repose? I could sleep, I, sitting on a wheat- 
straw. And I loathe a branglement by insufficient 

light. Would I were a gardener. Howbeit Alive, 

there!" he shouted at a lagging platoon of pikemen. 
"Would ye keep Ziph waiting?" 

The town was manning its walls. The Governor, 
at the gate, received the summons with blustering re- 
fusal, checked at sight of the businesslike speed and 
precision with which the column was deploying. Then, 
nervously: "Hum! David's people, didst say? How 
many do ye number?" 

"Two thousand," replied Adino, with native facility 
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for inflating numbers. "Thou seest but the vanguard. 
Thine answer?" 

"Ye may enter for the night, though, Heaven wit- 
ness, it meaneth ruin to Ziph, for we be not rich." 

"We will buy our bread," returned Adino. "We 
have meat." 

The battalion marched in, received in sullen silence. 
David was quartered at the Governor's house, and 
questioned him closely concerning Saul and the troops 
at Hebron. The host, plainly hostile, was evasive. 
An admonition from his guest loosed his tongue. The 
King was assembling levies from all the tribes, in num- 
bers indicating a determination to make an end of 
David. The state of Saul's health? Was much as 
usual, though, admitted the Gk)vernor, his fits of fury 
were of growing frequency, and greatly aggravated, 
it was said, by any mention of the fugitive son of 
Jesse. 

Ziph was dangerously near the royal camp, and 
David marched out next morning, first sending spies 
to Hebron to observe Saul's movements. The route 
was still eastward, across the narrow strip of fertile 
plateau, and into the savage labyrinth of rock and 
canyon that skirts the Dead Sea. 



CHAPTER XX 

'T^ HE report to Saul that David, having withdrawn 
-*• from Keilah, had marched almost within sight of 
Hebron and had insolently put constraint upon Ziph 
to lodge and sell him bread, brought upon the half-mad 
monarch a new attack of frenzy. While the Ziphites 
who brought the intelligence still knelt, stupefied by 
the outburst with which it had been received, Saul 
whirled upon Abner, his general, who stood by with 
a group of officers who were in hardly less dismay 
than the messengers. 

"Hast been sleeping, thou? Yonder stripling hath 
flaunted us with his very dust. Yet the news that 
he hath come and gone is brought by these yokels. 
Hath he been hindered by thy vigilance from a stroll 
through Hebron? God of Israel! what manner of 
soldiers have I? There is neither skill, diligence, nor 
fidelity among you, nor have I surety that ye connive 
not on plots for mine overthrow. As liveth the Lord 
in Heaven, for the price of a barley-corn I would give 
the last man of you to death ! And I will !" he thun- 
dered, springing up. "Doeg, fetch " Doeg was 

not present. The King looked about, his expression 
slowly changing. "Where is Doeg? Doeg! Not 
here?" He paused a moment, passed a hand across 
his forehead, and resumed, wandering into melan- 
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choly: "Not here! Hath Doeg, then, no leisure to 
stand near me in my troubles ? Not even Doeg ! Alas 
for age and sorrow, that impart of their chill to the 
nearest hearts ! Saul is alone. No friends. All have 

gone. Even Doeg goeth, as went Dav " He 

stopped, glared upon his officers, and sprang toward 
them, waving his arms. *'Why stand ye here? Ye 
have heard that Jesse's son hath brushed your elbows. 
Are ye images of clay with heads of dough ? To your 
troops, every man, and see they be marching by the 
hour's end. But first, slay me these of Ziph that sold 
the bread. And bring me word to-night that ye have 
left not a head upon shoulders in that traitorous town. 
For I'll put a lasting mark upon treason though I leave 
not a soul in Judah. Away, away! lest ye anger me." 
Abner alone had faced the King's paroxysm, unter- 
rified. He stepped forward and knelt. "O my lord 
King, I pray thee, hear thy servant Abner. These 
men of Ziph shall be slain straightway, and thereafter, 
every creature that draweth breath within those per- 
fidious walls. Ziph shall be leveled, its earth strewn 
with salt. Ziph sold bread to David. It was done 
at the sword's point, 'tis true, but let Judah beware. 
Nevertheless, before Ziph is destroyed, let us inquire 
of its people concerning this David. They know his 
numbers and the road he took. I doubt not, they 
would even gladly spy upon him ; for he doth seem to 
have left behind him no good will in Ziph, else these 
men had not sped to give us news. Furthermore, Ziph 
knoweth its wilderness, and its men may serve well 
as guides. Let these who kneel go forth, therefore, 
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and send their brethren to nose the heels of David. 
The people of Ziph are loyal to thee, and can aid us 
well. 

"As for marching within the hour, that also shall be 
done, O my lord King, as thou hast commanded. I 
go forthwith to give the order. Yet mayhap it were 
well not to be in over-haste. The levies are fresh, 
and there be many who have never marched in rank. 
If we lead a rabble into the fastnesses of Jeshimon in 
chase of this fox he is like to turn and set teeth in our 
flank. David hath had ever a sudden spring, and his 
stroke at Keilah is a token of the metal of his men. 
We have him secure, for the Lord, in leading him into 
Judah, hath brought him tmder thy hand. I pray, 
then, O King, that we have time for better preparation, 
and that Ziph be spared for thy service." 

Saul had heard him waveringly. After a period of 
labored thought: "Thy words — ^have a measure of 
wisdom, good Abner. And — thou hast spoken what 
was in mine own mind. Let it be as thou say'st. We 
will march to-morrow, or — or the day thereafter. But 

slay me these Nay, let them depart. Ye good 

men of Ziph But I feel a weariness of the head, 

Abner. Do thou bid them go smell out the lair of 
this mine enemy." He waved his hands in dismissed 
of all, and was lost in troubled musings before the 
last man had left the room. 

Nevertheless, before night, came imperative orders 
to Abner to move at once, and while camp was break- 
ing Saul appeared in armor, in a white heat of impa- 
tience. He stormed through the disorder, railing at 
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soldiers and spreading further demoralization. Ab- 
ner avoided him, making what effort he could to re- 
duce the chaos in his command and stifling his rage. 

" 'Tis a strange and fearsome thing," he muttered 
to Jedemah, his adjutant, "how this King is bent upon 
his own mischief. I had as lief go upon hands and 
knees in a dark closet to seek out an adder as hunt 
David, yonder, with this array of goatherds which 
Saul deemeth an army. An we march not straight 
to a pitfall, then the son of Jesse hath lost his cun- 
ning. But Doeg is in this. Oh, 'tis Doeg!" 

Jedemah nodded. "Would some good man would 
put javelin through the Edomite beast ere he goeth 
again to his feed-trough ! 'Twere a God's blessing to 
Israel." 

"As thou say'stP' assented Abncr gravely. "And 
as for David, I avow to thee, Jedemah, I'm in no 
fever to see him in Saul's clutches — were that a like- 
lihood. But now I must turn the drift of the King's 
mind once more, else this snarl will never straighten. 
Quick with thy wits ! What shall I say ? A few words 
to gain his ear, and he may be led like a nose-ringed 
bull. Invent !" 

Jedemah scratched his head. "Say thou hast be- 
held, in a dream, a falcon making point o'er a spar- 
row-hawk flown to covert." 

"Ho! Well thought, as I live! The falcon, Saul: 
the sparrow-hawk, David. An omen a camel would 
solve without blink of an eye! And to Saul, these 
days, an omen is worth a thousand talents. I'll say 
it." Abncr hastened away, and presently had the King 
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diverted until, in some degree of order, the troops 
were got in motion. 

The King encamped that night at Ziph, where he 
vacillated three days longer with a fuming Abner, 
who was in all points a soldier. The Ziphite spies 
were out, and at length located David. Saul gathered 
up his three thousand and sprawled into the Wilder- 
ness. 

Thereupon followed a series of maneuvers, swift and 
bewildering on the part of David ; slow, unwieldy, ir- 
resolute by the King, through a land that afforded 
every means of concealment or defense, but every ob- 
stacle to a chase. Saul was well served by guides 
who led unerringly — to the debris of David's camp 
of a few hours before. The quarry was rarely sighted. 
When seen in force it was but a glimpse in some 
natural stronghold unassailable except by detour. This 
effected, camp litter was all to be found. Day followed 
day of weary, futile marches in heat and thirst, until 
presently repeated sudden alarms were added to the 
exhaustion and discouragement of Saul's men. David 
became aggressive. Ziphite scouts failed to return; 
were found dead, their duties definitely at an end. 
Stronger parties came back in disorder, bearing 
wounded and reports of ambush. Ziphite interest 
in reconnoissance work waned, flickered out. The 
line of communication with Ziph, Saul's base, was 
repeatedly broken, and the provision supply became 
uncertain; ceased for days together, when the King's 
beeves went to far other butchers than his. At odd 
times the rear, assailed in some defile, piled itself in 
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panic upon the main body; or the advance, recoiling, 
crumpled the entire length of the column. The dis- 
order once wrought, the assailants appeared content: 
the attacks, merely by way of menace. The effects 
upon Saul were fits of insensate rage; upon his men, 
a rapidly growing demoralization that rendered each 
succeeding panic the more acute. Abner bore them 
with grim fortitude, patiently repressed the turbulence, 
not without a certain satisfaction that his predictions 
were being verified, and in the skill of his pupil, Da- 
vid. 

"But," he muttered, "why doth the young lion's- 
whelp withhold his master-stroke? A score of times 
the life of Saul hath been within the sweep of a blow ; 
and, for the matter of that, there is scarce a day but 
he might have this whole straggle of varletry with a 
grip on the throat." 

A few days later his wonder was to be increased. 
Saul had halted his column for a noonday rest. He 
sat in conference with Abner, his helmet laid aside, 
when an arrow from an opposite cliff struck and 
glanced from the headpiece. A second buried itself 
beside it. A third splintered upon the metal. Saul 
sprang up, stared for an instant at the arrow, dumb; 
turned with a wild gesture, and bellowed a command 
to his men to attack the cliff. Ignorant of what had 
occurred, his officers heard him in stupid astonishment, 
persuaded that one of his fits of madness had been 
brought on by the heat. A few moved toward the 
impossible ascent, motioning their men to follow. 

"Useless," said Abner coolly. "It cannot be 
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falleth a little short. Thus, a bag of gold set in reach 
of two good friends will commonly put them by the 
ears. A mention by one that the other hath the gait 
of a duck, or any like trivial remark, though mayhap 
true, is most sure to breed a variance. So, ftdl often, 
friendship hangeth as by a hair. But, here is that 
of David and Jonathan. Except for David, Jonathan 
would doubtless come to inherit the crown. For 
David's sake he forgoeth all claim; whilst David, I 
do verily believe, would lay down his head did Jona- 
than but ask it And this moveth a man who in his 
time hath sipped vinegar, to amend any sour estimate 
of his kind he may have made." 

"I see no marvel in Jonathan's love for David," said 
Athomar crisply. "Is there a man in the command 
who would not lay down, more than a dozen crowns, 
his life ? Tis as if the man were a god." 

"A god! Hmph! What man loveth a god? I 
mean," he added quickly, "a pagan god ; a pagan god, 
mark, who sendeth one day a full larder; the next, 
starvation and a murrain upon one's sheep: ever un- 
certain and unaccountable as the wind, and doing 
naught unless in return for an offering whereof the 
cost doth often overpass the benefit." 

"Have a care, Alian!" 

"Are we not in Judah?" 

"And is not Baal? We passed an altar not a 
league this side of Ziph." 

Alian glanced uncomfortably over his shoulder. Af- 
ter a pause : "Mayhap I was a trifle incautious. How- 
ever, I vow a sheep at the next altar of Baal we come 
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upon. Not that I'm a pagan, mind thee, Athomar ; but 
there's no merit in courting trouble, and a god hath 
ever the under hold on any man. Misery! Betwixt 
gods and kings and Satan! A good night to thee, 
lad." 




CHAPTER XXI 

T^AVID moved south into a country less harshly in- 
^^ hospitable and occupied the hill of Hachilah, a 
few miles east of Ziph. From here he could levy 
upon the flocks of that town in recompense for its 
ill service. He fortified his camp, purposing to remain 
until he should learn of Saul's intentions, and sent 
abroad his spies. Ziph lay in sight, and near it, the 
village of Jezreel. Jezreel! A reminder of his duty 
to Ahinoam which must presently be acquitted and 
which grew daily harder to contemplate. For days 
David had seen the girl but little. His vigilance and 
activity had been unceasing. He had rested, eaten, 
and slept when brief opportunity offered, often with 
an outpost near Saul's lines. But always he was con- 
scious that her presence, in some intangible way, was 
a source of added strength to his spirit and hope. 

The respite at Hachilah was brief. The King, it 
was reported, had retired to Gibeah, leaving Ahner in 
command of the troops at Hebron. Suddenly, in 
obedience to renewed wails from Ziph, Saul returned 
to the army and again was marching. David moved 
leisurely south, into the wilderness about the town 
of Maon. In overconfidence, gained from his late 
experience of the incapacity of the royal troops, he 
was for once incautious ; was made abruptly aware of 
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it by finding himself one morning separated from the 
main body of the enemy only by the ridge called Sela- 
Hammalekoth. 

The Chief was startled awake by the intelligence at 
early dawn. A prompt call to arms, promptly obeyed, 
and he dashed to the summit above the camp for a 
rapid survey of the situation. Westward, so near that 
the dark masses were distinctly visible in the gloam- 
ing, was Saul's line. The standard marked the posi- 
tion of the royal guard and person. The troops were 
motionless, apparently awaiting the completion of a 
movement elsewhere. By quick instinct David guessed, 
and a glance about made it sure, that the maneuver 
was to enclose his camp. To the south, a body had 
deployed at the foot of the hill. On the north, the 
valley that afforded the one avenue of retreat in that 
direction was strongly held. Eastward, dim columns 
were moving at a run, occupying the lower hills and 
swinging into line. But here, David saw, the forma- 
tion would be difficult. The nature of the ground ren- 
dered gaps a certainty. Here, then, and swift, must 
be his stroke. Saul's advance had begun. 

David sprang down the slope to make his disposi- 
tion for attack, leaving a small party for observation. 
The first disorder of the camp had partially subsided. 
At the sound of his voice, steady, unhurried, as one 
brisk command followed another, it ceased altogether. 
Rapidly and in silence, save for the whimpering of 
the women as they were hastened to the center of the 
phalanx, the formation was made. 

David had taken position at its head, and, as he 
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issued a final command for the recall of the party on 
the hill-top, was tossing a handful of dust to ensure 
a grip upon his sword-hilt, when word was brought 
that Saul had halted his advance; immediately after, 
that there were signs of alarm or perturbation in the 
enemy's line; shortly, "Would the Captain observe 
for himself?" David went. 

The King's line was within bowshot. About the 
standard was a group of his officers, evidently in con- 
sultation. Presently a runner dashed away, followed 
by others at full speed along the front. After an in- 
terval the wings, body after body, were seen in mo- 
tion by the flank upon the center. Within the hour 
Saul was in rapid march toward the north, diligently 
attended by David's scouts. Later it was learned that 
Saul had been recalled by news of a Philistine inroad. 

That night Abiathar conducted a second ceremony 
of thanksgiving for deliverance, and the six hundred 
feasted again. That the King would return to the 
hunt, however, David was convinced. The disad- 
vantage of the comparatively open country about Maon 
was evident, and the Chief moved once more into the 
wilder region around En-gedi, some fifteen miles to 
the northeast. Here among the crags he chose a posi- 
tion almost impregnable, and fortified it. 

Saul was not long detained by the Philistines. In- 
formed of David's presence near En-gedi, he resumed 
the campaign. 

David had conducted a strong reconnoissance in 
person, leaving Alian in command of the camp. The 
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party was absent all one night, and Alian, uneasy, had 
sent another in search, when the Chief came into 
camp with his men. Joab, who had been one of the 
number, went directly to Alian. Without a word, or 
waiting to disarm, he motioned the old robber to fol- 
low. Alian noted the scowl on Joab's sharp-featured 
countenance and glanced toward David's tent, whither 
the Chief had retired. Surmising a quarrel between 
the uncle and his irascible nephew, Alian followed. 
Joab led to the edge of the precipice, and making sure 
they were out of earshot of the camp, faced his com- 
panion. 

"Alian," he said abruptly, with apparent effort at 
repression, "I go. I'm weary, sick from flat distaste, 
and the heart is wholly gone out of me. I depart." 

Alian seated himself. "Say on, lad. What gnaw- 
eth? Hast quarreled with David?" 

"Not in words; no. But, quarreled! Man, I'm in 
quarrel with him from helm to sandals, every hair and 
fiber of me, and at all times; in eternal jangl^ with 
the gruel, the woman-heart, the vapid softness he 
showeth whenever cometh the moment that calleth 
for steel. Oh, I mean not in battle, nor in peril of 
any sort," he added in reply to a glance from Alian. 
"For clear courage he hath not a peer. I mean in all 
that pertaineth to Saul. Therein David hath no more 
of hardihood than is in a skin of milk. And I say 
I'm sick. I go." 

Alian surveyed him with composure. "These things 
were better said between cousins and brothers-in-law 
and other near kin in council behind a bam, my son, 
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However, unburthen. Where didst come upon the 
wormwood ?" 

Joab jerked his head toward the country below ; with 
waxing rage, tore off his helmet and cast it upon the 
ground; clenched his fists, bent forward, his face 
thrust close to Alian's, and said in a voice shaking 
with its suppression: 

"Hearken ! But thou'lt ne'er believe. Wormwood ? 
Oh, the essence of gall and aloes! Thou'lt not be- 
lieve. No, nor would any man. Unburthen, say'st 
thou? By the Lord, let me imburthen of wrath, and 
there will be left not enough of Joab to cast a shadow ! 
I'm all wrath, dost hear?" 

"Surely!" said Alian. "I hear a sputter as of water 
on a hot greased skillet, my lad. Prithee, begin anew 
— ^though, rather, at the other end. Come." 

Joab did not heed the response. He went on rap- 
idly: "Wilt credit? We had Saul within reach of a 
dagger-thrust. Asleep! David stood over him and 
could have slain him with his heel. That near, Alian ! 
David that near the crown, Israel that near a Heaven- 
blessed riddance from a monster ! Saul asleep ! I had 
poised my javelin. What did David? Flashed his 
blade in the eyes of me! Waved me off — and Saul 
hath gone away on his legs ! Oh, I'm ill unto death ! 
What say'st thou to 't, Alian ?" 

Alian was too astonished for immediate reply. At 
length: "This doth pass ready belief, Joab, I avow. 
Not that David spared the King, for once he had me 
make a target of the man's helmet, with the man him- 
self sitting close beside and a better mark. But that 
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ye came thus upon sleeping Saul ! Say thou'rt awake, 
thyself? Not dreaming?" Joab made a gesture of 
impatience. Alian continued: "Then tell thy tale — 
though, prithee, first do me a somersault. *Twill 
compose thy mind. I hate ferment, Joab." 

Joab gathered for an explosion upon his auditor, 
restrained it, checked a curse, and Alian repeated: 
"Thy tale, thy tale! Hast not boiled enow?" 

Joab cooled slowly. "The devil have thee, Alian!" 
he growled, looked sullenly away, again at Alian, and 
recommenced with better order: "We scouted all of 
yesterday. But in that accurst jumble of rocks and 
gorges not a hair of Saul's men did we see until near 
night, when, of a sudden, we came almost head to 
head upon his van, ascending the ravine we followed. 
By a favor of Heaven they beheld us not, and we fell 
back, every man holding breath, to where we had 
passed a shepherd with his flock. David bade him lead 
to a hiding. He pointed to a cavern wherein he folded 
his sheep at night, and commanding him to drive them 
in after, we entered. In the black dark we found 
concealment along the sides of the cave behind the 
sheep, first binding the shepherd and placing him be- 
twixt two with daggers drawn, lest he cry out. There 
we lay, each vowing all his wealth in an offering if 
Saul would but pass by. But he camped directly in 
front, up and down the ravine, and strike me through 
if he came not with Abner and three more to sleep 
in the cave itself 1 Had even a fire, lighting the place 
with the glare of high noon. Gods, Alian! I shrank,^ 
I'll swear to 't, to the size of a mole; feeling the while 
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big as a hill; creaking like a city gate, in the joints of 
mine armor, at each breath, and visible as a haystack. 
Thus we lay for two weary hours, and for two weary 
hours did Saul grumble to Abner the tally of his 
griefs, from the plague among his sheep, three years 
agone, to his present venture. At last he lay down 
to sleep, and the others likewise at the entrance. More 
hours lagged on, with a space between, until David — 
oh, the coolness of the man maketh me mad, Alian ! — 
whispered to ask if I was sleepy. Sleepy! — 'Then,' 
said he, 'pray jostle me if I snore,' and he slept !" 

"David to a hair!" said Alian. "I mind me — but 
say on." 

"At the cry of the second watch he roused, yawned, 
sat awhile, whispered to me, to Abishai, Adino, and 
Eleazar, to follow. We stepped over multitudes of 
mountainous sheep and stood near Saul. I poised a 
javelin, as I've said, and David waved me back. We 
urged by gestures; were all waved back. He bent, 
scanning Saul's face. Then he knelt, laid down his 
sword, and drew dagger. I thought he had it in mind 
to give the stroke himself, but no ! Oh, to think on 't ! 
Saul brought by the Lord Himself into our very hands ! 
And Saul liveth, the Almighty hath been thwarted, 
elbowed from his manifest intent! Oh, sick, sick! 
Hale me out and bury me, Alian. I'm done." 

"Come, hot-head!" exclaimed Alian, with severity. 
"Consider. Satd murdered thus, with his men outside, 
would one of you have escaped ?" 

"David might. We would have had him out, richer 
by a kingdom, Israel richer by a king, though the rest 
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of us fell to the last man. The chance was worth 
the taking." 

^But to slay a sleeping man ! Faugh !" 

'A sleeping devil of malevolence!" rejoined Joab, 
savagely. 

"No matter ! On with thy history." 

"David knelt. With his dagger, coolly as a maid 
would trim a sheepskin, he cut off the skirt of Saul's 
robe — short !" 

Alian's mouth opened. "Cut off — ^now — Tell me 
again, lad!" 

"Cut the tail off Saul's robe." 

"No! Why — cut qff the — ho! Gods and devils, 

Joab, this was Man 'twas poetry! Have I not 

said David is a " 

Joab stared, exploded a curse, snatched up his hel- 
met, and strode away. 




CHAPTER XXII 

A SSURED at last through his spies that Saul had, 
•^ ^ disgusted, given up the chase and returned to 
Gibeah and that he was there disbanding his troops, 
David decided to march once more into the country 
south of Jeshimon, where, in return for protection to 
the flocks in that region harried by Philistine and 
Amalekite, he might levy at least a living for his men. 
The day had been set for departure when news came of 
the death of the prophet Samuel. The Chief received 
the tidings in his tent. He said no word; drew his 
cloak over his face and hastened out through the 
camp, spreading a sudden hush before him as the men, 
yet ignorant of his cause of grief, watched his going 
and wondered. Ahinoam's heart sank at sight of 
the bowed head and rapid pace that told of some new 
misfortune or sorrow. For a moment she stood un- 
certain, then sought the messenger, who was already 
giving the news to the men. Most of them heard with 
relief that it was of no graver import, and this was 
the first feeling of the girl. Its shock to David, how- 
ever, was evident. Ahinoam went to Myrah, retailed 
the intelligence, and at once that good woman, without 
pausing in her work or a change of expression, began 
the shrill, quavering wail for the dead : 
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"Woe, woe, woe is upon thy tents, O Israel ! 
The hand of God hath smit " 

She ceased abruptly and faced about "Naham, how 
far to Ramah? — Near ten leagues? Then 'tis more 
than like the man is already buried, poor soul. Na- 
ham, didst find wood? Fetch it. Oh, I'll thank my 
good star when once we be out of these helter-skelter 
hills and hollows and cracks and crags, and in a land 
where a stick will grow bigger than a sparrow's thigh, 
and water may be had more than a thimbleful for an 
hour's travel, and one may see something without 
having to look down, and may hear a bit of gossip 
not brought by a man with skinned knees and raw 
shins and out of breath from a clamber at top speed 
with a parcel of Saul's bloodthirsty villains in full 
chase behind, and with mayhap an arrow or several, to 
say naught of a javelin or two, which he will needs 
wait to have pulled out of him ere he'll vouchsafe a 
word of " 

Ahinoam did not wait to hear the end of the period. 
She turned away, pondering, hesitating over an im- 
pulse» and looking in the direction David had gone. 
Slowly she followed it, the men making way with the 
respect due the handmaiden of the Chief. At the 
edge of the camp she faltered again; thought once 
more of the loneliness of the bent head, the cloaked 
figure, and went on. She came upon David suddenly. 
He was seated at the edge of the precipice, gazing 
toward far-away Ramah. He seemed not surprised 
when he Ipoked up at the sound of her footfall, but 
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reached forth, took her hand, and drew her down be- 
side him. Neither spoke, but sat long, looking out 
over the savage waste of riven height and wild abyss 
to the gentler hills of Benjamin and Israel. From the 
camp came a murmur of mingled voices, now subdued, 
the faint clank of Naham's anvil. The breeze whis- 
pered in rocky nooks and crevices, but the land below 
shimmered in a silence that imposed itself upon their 
thoughts. At last David turned to meet the calm eyes 
— and forgot his grief for an instant in renewed won- 
der that a face could reveal so much of gentle nobility 
of spirit. Presently he observed a slight rise of color. 

"Thou'rt hurting my hand, my lord," said Ahinoam. 

He kissed it quickly and asked, ''Hast heard, Ahino- 
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This of Samuel? — ^ycs, my lord,*' she replied, and 
he looked away, lost once more in his sorrow. 

It was long before he spoke again. At length: 
''God alone knoweth, Ahinoam, all that I owe to Sam- 
uel — for, oh, that he did anoint me is the least" He 
paused, with thoughts reverting far back to his boy- 
hood. He resumed musingly, as if to himself as much 
as to her : "I mind well the day he came to my father's 
house. I was but a lad, a shepherd, with never a 
thought above my duties of the day, above the litter of 
the sheep-yard, the toil in the field. I would have gone 
contentedly the way of those about me. What dreams 
I had rose not beyond the hope of fair possessions as 
an husbandman, of as good a repute in war as my 
father had won, of a peaceful old age and death — ^if 
ever I looked so immeasurably far into the years to 
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come — ^among sons and daughters of mine own — a 
shepherd lad and no more, when Samuel came. When 
he poured the oil it was with scarce a hint of its token, 
and I was more in awe of the majesty of the man 
than stirred by thought of what the act bespoke. But 
thereafter he came again and yet again, and at times 
I went to Ramah. And with opportimity he strove, by 
steps suited to mine ability to receive, to give me of 
his mind, his great heart, his lofty thought, his cour- 
age, will, and high aspiration for Israel." David paused 
again. After an interval he continued in lowered 
tone: 

''Samuel said at last, Ahinoam, and brought me to 
believe — ^as at moments I do still believe — ^that David 
is a chosen servant of the Lord to work His great 
will with His people." 

Ahinoam turned quickly toward him. "Oh, my 
lord," she said earnestly, *1et there be no other thought 
or moment." 

David was silent. "Yet times do come," he went on 
slowly, "when doubt and misgiving are forced upon 
me. How else, in the face of adversity that seemeth 
relentless, unceasing?" 

"Adversity, my lord David! And doth not the 
sword-maker shape his steel with hammer-stroke?" 

David met her eyes again, studied them, and without 
other reply once more raised her fingers to his lips. 
When at last he spoke again it was with seeming effort 
and his voice slightly hoarse. "Hear now, Ahinoam, 
of the sharpest pain in my grief for Samuel, for I can 
tell it thee as to none other. The man did all for me ; 
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yet we parted in estrangement, and near my last words 
to him were of anger and defiance." 

"Alas, my lord!" murmured Ahinoam compassion- 
ately. "Then thou grievest, indeed." 

"Thou knowest not ! Thou knowest not how sorely. 
Ah, my dear, no pang of mourning so keen as the 
memory of a word whose wound hath been left un- 
healed. Were Samuel but living now — I would to 
Ramah on my knees to pray his pardon. O God of 
Israel, what thought of David's ingratitude must have 
haunted that final hour!" 

Ahinoam observed him thoughtfully before she 
asked : "Art sure, my lord, thine anger and defiance 
were unjust?" 

"I thought at the moment they were just. It even 
so seemeth to me now. And yet, how could they have 
been, to such a man as Samuel? It was thus, Ahin- 
oam," and he told of the stormy interview at Ramah. 

She pondered the words. After a silence : "I think 
thy remorse for this may be over-deep." 

"Nay, Ahinoam," he replied sadly; "I fear thou 
canst never make it so appear to me. For in the heat 
of dispute I did forget his venerable years, his love 
for David, and all mine obligation." 

Said Ahinoam gently: "But even if thou didst so 
seem to do, could it have been hard for so generous 
a heart as Samuel's to forgive ? And he, a good man, 
could not but have seen in a cooler moment that 
David was right. Moreover, whether thou wast right 
or wrong, Samuel must have loved thee better, resolute 
in thy conviction, than if he had found thee compliant 
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with his own will even against thy conscience. It may 
be his words were but a test And would he not, hav- 
ing so long beheld the weakness of Saul, rejoice in 
the strength of a man whose loyalty neither a desire 
for vengeance could swerve, nor the hope of a king- 
dom corrupt? Oh, David, be sure that Samuel, in 
his last thought, thanked God for thy strong integrity 
and blessed thee for it." 

David turned quickly. "Ahinoam, Ahinoam, thou 
givest hope for peace of mind I had thought never 
to have again in remembering Samuel. Thy words 
may be true. They are Heaven-sent — as I believe in 
my soul art thou ! And art thou not ? Art thou not ? 
Thou comest again in my deepest trouble to banish it 
by thy presence. Oh, God knoweth how I shall live 

when " He checked himself. For a moment 

Ahinoam saw an evident struggle. He seized both her 
hands and said impetuously : "Harken, Ahinoam ! I 
crave Heaven's guidance as to thee and me " 

She stayed his words. "Oh, I pray thee, my lord, 
say no more. Dost think I know not what is in thy 
heart for thine Ahinoam? But I have seen there is, 
withal, some deep perplexity. Then wait, wait !" She 
raised her own hands to his lips unconsciously, gra- 
ciously, as might a queen to a cavalier, pressed them 
there an instant, and was gone. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

T^AVID marched next day, moving slowly toward 
^^ the southern frontier. Here, besides having 
Edom and Moab open to him for retreat in case of 
necessity, he might be of service in maintaining a de- 
gree of peace in that troubled region. The land was 
thinly populated, though for a period after the winter 
rains the highlands, sloping gradually to the Negeb 
— ^The Parched — afforded pasturage shared by the 
flocks of Southern Judah and of the friendly nomadic 
Kenites who occupied the country. Both were prey to 
roving bands of the fierce Amalekite horsemen who 
dwelt in the desert hills of the Sinaitic Peninsula still 
farther south. Beyond Maon and Carmel a few towns 
lay here and there in the northern part of the Wilder- 
ness of Paran where David made his halt, and to these, 
as to the shepherds thereabout, the coming of the six 
hundred fighting men was welcome. The support of 
these defenders would be far less a draft upon their 
resources than were the frequent Amalekite raids. A 
permanent camp of the entire command in that region 
of scanty food and water was, however, impracticable, 
and to facilitate maintenance, as well as more thor- 
oughly to protect the herdsmen, the battalion was 
broken into detachments to occupy suitable points or 
patrol the country. By runners they were readily kept 
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in touch, while David himself with a company of arch- 
ers moved leisurely from place to place as his pres- 
ence was required, or for observation, penetrating 
boldly as far to the north as Hebron itself. If his 
purpose was strategic, it had a political result of bene- 
fit later. For, received by the towns at first with a 
deference not unmixed with fear, he was met, before 
the summer's end, as a benefactor, with demonstra- 
tions that brought to his mind the former days when 
his entry into a city was greeted with songs and scat- 
tered flowers. 

But peace with Saul on these terms, David kiiew, 
could be of only short duration. The King must nat- 
urally look upon his presence and growing popularity 
in Judah as a menace, and before many days came ru- 
mor that preparations were afoot in Gibeah once more 
to take the field. 

David received the warning from the elders of Es- 
temoah, near which town he was encamped. He sent 
runners at once to the several detachments, ordering 
them to rendezvous at Maon, a village near the edge 
of the Wilderness, where he would join. He sum- 
moned Alian. 

*'Mine old friend," he said, "dost call to mind my 
wish that a worthy man of Jezrcel be found who may 
take the damsel Ahinoam for a daughter? Then, 
prithee, go thither straightway and cast thine eyes 
about. Thine errand done, return to Maon. Take a 
dozen archers, or more an thou wilt, for the place is 
near Ziph.'* 

"I go, my lord," said Alian. He paused. *Then 
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still of this same mind, David? I had hoped time 
would advise thee better." 

"More of the mind than ever, Alian; nor shall I 
rest until I know the maiden is in safety. For look 
thou, Saul may be upon us in a fortnight, and the Lord 
alone knoweth whither we shall go. But 'tis plain, 
plain, that tl\e King will ne'er stay his hand until he 
hath hunted David out from the land of his inheri- 
tance, to serve strange gods. And I swear to thee, I 
had liefer drag by a thread through all the thorn-woods 
of Judah the fairest jewel ever brought out of India, 
than expose Ahinoam to another hour of peril. So do 
thou go and find the man. I will enrich him for his 
care if it be well taken; and, by Heaven, I'll drag him 
asunder with mules if he giveth her not his best. Men- 
tion this." 

"It should stir his interest. I will. But hast 
thought this matter well out? — the maiden's future? 
This man, her father, will doubtless have offers for 
her in marriage, and " 

"Let him give her in marriage, and I'll boil him in 
tallow. Mention also this." 

"I will. Hum ! Thou'lt some day reclaim the girl ? 
No doubt. Then he is to be a father in limited meas- 
ure, with authority in vague degree, for a period of un- 
certain length, with penalties of an unpleasing sort to 
be fixed by a man he hath never beheld and knoweth 
not unless by hearsay, mayhap from Ziph. Here is a 
fashion of fatherhood, lad, for which I misdoubt any 
man will have appetite. However, I'll rake Jezreel 
with a carding-brush and offer the privilege to the best 
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man discoverable. Hast spoken of this to Ahinoam ?' 

"I have not," replied David, with a look of trouble. 
"For I avow, Alian, it will be parting as with life 
itself, and I've hoped against despair there might be 
no need. The need is at hand. May thou fare well, 
good friend." 

Alian departed. At evening of the third day he 
entered the camp at Maon and went directly to David. 
Alone, he said: "I have foimd the man — one of 
means, venerable, with daughters, no sons out of child- 
hood, and who hath known the lass Ahinoam. I in- 
quired about, and believe him a worthy man. He 
will visit the camp to confer with thee to-morrow, or 
the day thereafter." 

"My gratitude, Alian," said David gloomily. "Then 
Ahinoam must know to-night." 

Alian left him pacing his tent. Long and drearily 
he walked, mustering his resolution to break the tid- 
ings to Ahinoam. More than once he went to the door 
to send for her; turned back and paced again. At 
last he summoned Athomar. "Prithee, lad, ask hither 
the maiden Ahinoam." 

The girl entered presently, halted at sight of her 
master's pallor, and stood, observing him with con- 
cern. "Alas, my lord," she faltered, "hath new evil 
befallen?" 

He led her to a seat before he replied gravely : "Not 
an evil, Ahinoam; a sorrow, not yet befallen, though 
drawing near. And I pray thou'lt lend now of thy 
fortitude as thou hast lent aforetime of thy good 
heart and wisdom." 
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She answered faintly, noting the unsteadiness of his 
voice and hand. "All that lieth in Ahinoam's poor 
ability, my lord, is thine." 

"Ah, I do believe it well," said David, struggling 
with the emotion that was near defeating his purpose. 
He crossed the tent, returned yet more pale, and said 
rapidly, to check far other words that were almost 
upon his lips : "Thou hast heard it is said that Saul 
is levying once more. I must flee, this time, to the 
uncertain mercies of a strange land and people, else 
bring upon Judah his vengeance as it fell upon Nob. 
Whither I shall turn. Heaven knoweth. But thou 
knowest what such a flight must surely entail — the 
weary march, the toil, the torture from hunger and 
thirst, the unending peril. Thou hast seen strong men 
grow haggard of eye, faint of heart, gaunt from suf- 
fering. But I have beheld, Ahinoam, what was near 
beyond my strength to bear: thine own cheek daily 
more wan, thine eyes shadowed by distress thou 
couldst not conceal." 

"Nay, my lord," she murmured in protest; "thy 
good heart did magnify." 

"Thou'rt no less brave than beautiful, Ahinoam. 
But now— oh. Heaven ! — hear what remaineth for me 
to say." He seized her hands, crushing them between 
his own. "God knoweth, and thou knowest, how well 
I love thee — better than life, or I could not say the 
words. We part, Ahinoam. Whither I go it were 
cruel to suffer thee to follow. Thou' It return to Jez- 
recl, where a good man whom thou knowest will take 
thee to be his daughter. Thou — ^stay, Ahinoam!" 
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The girl had risen, her color gone, and had heard 
him with wide, unbelieving eyes. She released her 
hands and left him without a word. He stood motion- 
less, looking after; wavered to the seat she had left, 
and sank upon it, his face in his hands. 

In the darkness outside Ahinoam paused for an 
instant to raise hands and eyes toward the stars and 
whisper a prayer that ended in a sob. Then she sped 
across the camp to Myrah's tent. "Myrah !" she called. 
"Myrah, I must speak with Naham. — Tis Ahinoam." 

In time appeared Myrah. "Thou, Ahinoam!" she 
exclaimed sleepily. "Wouldst speak with Naham, 
child? Surely!" and Myrah retired, puzzling', while 
Ahinoam supported herself unsteadily by the tent- 
flap. After some delay and a monologue on Myrah's 
part, Naham came, carefully wrapped in bed-gear to 
his chin. Ahinoam whispered a request Naham hesi- 
tated, peering at her uncertainly, and she repeated the 
words as a command. Naham vanished slowly, puz- 
zling more. In the darkness within the tent he fum- 
bled his tool-kit and presently brought forth, a small 
object which Ahinoam received with a gasp of thanks. 
She hastened back to the tent of the chief, the object 
tight-pressed to her bosom, grateful, in her agitation, 
for the hurt of its steel. 

David still sat with buried face. He arose with a 
start as she entered, hardly believing she had come 
again, ineffably thankful that she had, although it 
could only renew the anguish of conflict between his 
determination and his longing. He observed, dimly 
wondering, that she bore something concealed in the 
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fold of her robe; saw the painful heaving of her 
breast, the parted lips, the childlike pathos in the half- 
veiled eyes, which were glowing, nevertheless, with 
some unusual excitement. She seemed near fainting 
as she approached, and he made a step toward her. 
She sank to her knees with upraised hands, and prof- 
fered the object, an awl. 

"Oh, my lord David, I pray thee, if thou hast even 
a little love for thine Ahinoam, or a care whether 
she live or die *' 

David looked from the upturned face to the awl, for 
a moment uncomprehending. The significance dawned. 
It meant that she offered herself in servitude unquali- 
fied and for life. Accepting, he would pierce her 
ear with the instrument. She waited, and David 
strove to speak. He failed. Slowly he reached out 
for the awl, took it, and cast it aside. He bent and 
raised her from the floor, holding her tight-clasped. 

"Oh, beloved, I take thee — ^not thus, not thus—but, 
my wife.'* 



CHAPTER XXIV 

NAHAM, shortly after sunrise, working at his an- 
vil near the edge of the camp, was descended 
upon by his wife. His first look of apprehension at 
her rapid approach was displaced by one of profound 
astonishment when she threw plump arms about him 
and planted a vigorous kiss upon his grizzled jaw. He 
straightened abruptly, unconsciously wiping the spot 
with the back of his hand, and surveyed her with open 
mouth. 

"Oh, Naham !" panted the lady joyfully, yet display- 
ing premonitory symptoms of tears ; "Naham, I've tid- 
ings. Dost know what hath come to pass? But thy 
dear old wooden head would never guess. Let me tell 
thee. Oh, 'tis a marvel — ^yet no more than I've prayed 
for and foreseen this long while past, though I do 
avow I did begin to think the man a very nincompoop, 
may the Lord forgive me ! not having in my mind his 
multitude trials and ups and downs, with all manner 
of kings and miscreants in pursuit, not to mention ar- 
mies with banners, and no better place to rest his poor, 
weary bones, much of the time, or oftener, than those 
villainous crags well named of the goats and to which 
the goats are welcome for all of any stir of a finger of 
mine to disturb them, drat them! for I truly had 
enough of rocks, and more, and have my notion of 

a man of thine age who would drag his poor wife " 
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But Naham had resumed work with some violence, 
deranging his good woman's train of thought. She 
eyed him a moment and said sternly, "Naham!" He 
paused. She demanded, "Wouldst hear the news, or 
no?" 

"Cheerfully the news, my dear," grumbled Naham, 
with hammer ^ised. 

"Then, prithee, lend ear. And, oh, 'tis the joyfulest 
for many's the day, Naham, and I know not whether 
to laugh or weep, for — for our dear angel, Ahinoam, 
is a betrothed — nay, praise the Lord, espoused !" 

Naham lowered his hammer. "Unto whom?" 

"Unto whom!" echoed Myrah, with scorn. "Unto 
whom, forsooth! Just like a man! My stars, Na- 
ham! To whom but David? — But, oh, the joy of it!" 
and Myrah suddenly sat, in tears. 

Naham seized the opportunity. "Well, did I not tell 
thee so?" and confident of having thereby deprived his 
wife of breath for a spell, turned back to his work. 

His helper, a boy, plucked his tunic. "I venture, my 
master, this will mean a feast; not so?" 

*'Verily!" said Naham. "Seven days of it an the 
wherewithal hold, my lad." 

The boy dreamily wiped the comers of his mouth. 
Myrah regained her speech. "Naham, thou'rt enough 

to try the forbearance — ^nevertheless " She arose 

and embraced him again. "But hearken to the menf 
The news hath spread. Come! Dost think to toil 
on such a day ?" She led into the camp already roar- 
ing its jubilation over the happiness of the beloved 
Chief. 
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That night the battalion marched in wedding pro- 
cession, escorting the pair to a tent decked with green 
and whatever belated • blossoms could be found in gul- 
lies for miles around. Thereafter, seven days of such 
eating and drinking as lowered the treasury of the 
command to its lowest and brought prosperity to 
Maon. 

It was now more than ever imperative that David 
find a refuge. Saul's delayed advance indicated that 
he was making, for this campaign, a thorough prepa- 
ration. The rainy season was approaching. Resort 
again to the Wilderness would \^ fatal. The Chief 
resolved to offer service once more to the King of 
Gath, and announced his purpose to his assembled offi- 
cers. He said in conclusion: "The faith is in me 
that we shall not be rejected, now, of this King, who 
showed himself not unfriendly before, but was over- 
borne by his lords. Then, I was near alone. To-day, 
we be six hundred, and his lords will not dare op- 
pose. Achish hath need of fighting men, for the Phi- 
listine kings are ofttimes in feud. Here, we shall 
ne'er have peace from Saul, for mine enemies about 
him will rest not before they have seen David fallen, 
or driven out from the sight of the Lord. Allan, 
therefore, shall go before to sound the King of Gath, 
and if we be not refused I will go down among the 
Philistines with such of you as elect to follow.'' 

Joab alone opposed. He strode forward. With ve- 
hemence : 'T say, go not ! Not a foot out of Israel, 
say I, but an end to this eternal skulk. Call Judah 
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to arms. Ye say she will not rise ? What trial hath 
been made? Do but give me thy leave, David, and 
ere Saul can march I'll have an army at thy back that 
will bury that bloody oppressor beneath the ruins of 
Gibeah." 

David regarded him sternly for a moment without 
reply, and turned to his officers. "Ye hear the coun- 
sel of this rashling, that we rouse Judah. But even 
were we of a mind thus to bring war upon the land, 
what would surely follow? Ye know Saul would 
strike before half an army could be mustered, and 
would sweep the country with fire and sword. 
Enough ! Alian, get thee to the King of Gath." 

With a small body of archers who would escort to 
the Philistine boundary, Alian went upon his em- 
bassy. At the last moment Athomar besought David's 
leave to accompany, and the Chief, remembering the 
armor-bearer's brief and unhappy romance, bade him 
Godspeed. 

King Achish was a man of fifty years, slightly gray, 
corpulent, with a countenance of much strength and 
dignity tempered by lines distinctly jovial, notwith- 
standing his majesty, which he wore as easily and 
comfortably as he sat his throne. Several of his court, 
mostly soldiers, stood about, reflecting in their air of 
unconstraint, the manner of their sovereign. These 
details had been noted by Athomar as he knelt. The 
two were bidden to rise. The King's eyes were upon 
Alian, and the armor-bearer fancied he caught, be- 
tween the two, a flash of surprise and recognition. 
Neither made a sign. Allan's color rose a shade, there 
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was a deepening of the crow's-feet about his eyes, 
but he stood rigidly erect and stolid. The King ran 
his fingers through the hair at the back of his head. It 
left his crown tilted a fraction of a degree. When he 
demanded, in Canaanite, the mission of the envoys, 
the trace of huskiness in his voice betrayed the bon 
vivant, as its geniality revealed the man. Alian's re- 
ply was brief, to the point that David, with six hundred 
men of war, sought service with the King of Gath. 
The King shifted his weight from one arm of the 
throne to the other and replied with equal brevity, "It 
shall be considered." He turned to his chamberlain, 
bade him quarter the emissaries in the palace, nodded 
to them slightly, and they withdrew. 

They were hardly established in the room assigned 
before a messenger came with an invitation from the 
King to sup with him an hour after sunset. A page 
would be sent to conduct them. 

Alian chuckled mysteriously. 'Then, my lad, 'tis 
considered already, and well and favorably. We 
serve King Achish of Gath. Moreover, an the man 
hath not much altered and for the worse, we sup as 
weVe not done for moons upon moons." 

Athomar regarded him in surprise. "Altered! 
Hast known him?" 

"As a ram knoweth the neighbor's. I'll tell thee 
more another time. Now for a bath. These Philis- 
tines bathe, Athomar, without compulsion. They be 
that frivolous, and water is that free. Think upon 

'tr 

At the designated hour the page appeared. He led y 
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to a remote part of the palace, bowed them into an 
ante-room, and departed. At once King Achish en- 
tered, unaccompanied, free of royal insignia, and clad 
in the simple Philistine tunic. He stayed their obei- 
sance. 

"Sirs, ye are welcome," he said cordially, "thrice 
welcome if ye will lay form aside. — Alian! Allan o' 
the Wood! 'Tis veritably thou!" 

"And thou, Shichah!" exclaimed Alian. "Shichah 
king'd, his name end for end, upon my soul!" 

They embraced, stood apart, and surveyed one an- 
other in silence, a curious, whimsical smile lurking be- 
neath the beard of each. 

"Ancient iniquity!" murmured Achish. 

"Villainous example!" sighed Alian. 

"Hast mended thy ways ?" queried Achish. 

"Aye! Though had I dreamed roguery could lead 
thus to majesty ^" 

"King Achish would have been thy vassal, 'tis sure ! 
But sin hath made thee fat, Alian." 

"Ah; 'tis the common effect, Shichah. But, gods! 
with half thy bulk, I'd think diligently of repentance. 
Turn to 't, man, turn to 't." 

They paused. Said Achish, "In any evept, Alian, 
'tis a joy to mine eyes to behold thee." 

"To mine, Shichah, thou'rt a first tender bud of 
early spring, no less. But ere I consume, say in what 
reckless mood did Fate set thee upon a throne!" 

"Fate? The gods in their wisdom, Alian. I'll tell 
thee anon." He turned to Athomar, who had heard 
them in amazement. "My son, thy good prowess hath 
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come to mine ears. — ^And now, let us to the board/' 

He led to a room adjoining, to a table spread with 
a luxury that passed Athomar's most extravagant 
dreams. Achish seated himself and motioned to his 
guests. 

Athomar hesitated. "My lord the King ** 

"Nay, sit thee, son Athomar," said Achish heartily. 
"To-night I am once more Shichah, one-time comrade, 
many times foe, many times comrade again, of this 
venerable bandit, Alian o' the Wood. — Ah, me ! Brave 
days, Alian ! — In years gone we each led a band, Atho- 
mar. Alian raided Philistia ; Shichah raided Israel in 
return ; together, we raided here and yon, whither we 
joyfully listed. — -Dost mind, Alian, the herd of bul- 
locks? Six times they crossed the range 'twixt here 
and Judah, Alian's band driving when they traveled 
east; Shichah's, when they came west again, with a 
hot combat at each change of hands. — 'Tis a marvel, 
Alian, how well the bands were matched, even though 
ye did o*er-number us, two to one." 

" 'Tis a marvel yet more strange," growled Alian, 
"how a Philistine seeth double when he meeteth an 
armed Hebrew." 

"Not a Hebrew but will vanish ere a Philistine can 
count him," retorted the King. He clapped his hands, 
and steaming dishes were brought in. "Hast still ap- 
petite for Philistine mutton, Alian?" 

"I never eat other," said Alian. 

"Oh, a peerless braggart ! But this lamb came from 
near Jericho." 

"Then 'tis a precursor," replied Alian imperturbably. 
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"Presently little Benjamin will pasture all her flocks 
in Philistine fields/' 

Achish smiled upon him cheerfully. "Alian, I ever 
have admired thy large voice. But come! Tell me 
of this man David." 

"A fighter after thine own heart," said Allan, with 
emphasis. 

"And his followers?" 

"Behold in Allan the only one of them who cannot 
chase a Philistine from dawn to dark without loss of 
breath." 

"Ho ! Prithee, peace ! — ^But would he be a loyal re- 
tainer, this David?" 

"Thou couldst count upon him as never upon a 
brother. Disloyalty is not in him. He hath borne 
grievous hurts from the mad King, Saul; yet, when 
Saul was under his very hand, asleep, inviting death, 
David spared him, and did but cut off the skirt of his 
robe." 

"No! He did this?" Achish chuckled jovially. He 
pondered the idea, and the idea grew. The chuckle 
swelled to a laugh ; the laugh, to a huge, mellow roar. 
His chair creaked accompaniment. "Oh, the life o* me ! 
Fancy it ! — chill morning — ^gloomy cavern — Saul aris- 
ing, stiff o' the joints. He yawneth. Yawn cut short. 
Saul hath sensed an unaccustomed cool. He feeleth 
about. His startled hands find unwonted contact. 
Saul believeth not his hands : must look. Feeleth again. 
Looketh again. Convinced! Thunderous royal rage. 
— Ho, ho! — ^The cave doth boom and echo. Men 
scurry about, and Saul doth not neglect to back to- 
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ward the fire. — Oh, my soul, my ribs! — ^Alian, Allan, 
get thee to David. Bring him. He's mine own/* 

Alian, grinning, hands upon his knees, surveyed 
him. "Come, man !" he protested, "be done. Thou'rt 
laughing the arms off thy chair. And I tell thee 'twas 
no jest. David did not laugh. He repented even the 
cut robe. To Saul, a Hebrew, there could have been 
scarce a worse indignity." 

"Joy!" 

"Philistine!" 

"Say more of David, prithee, Alian," said the King 
when he had recovered gravity. 

Alian proceeded with his eulogy, concluding : "But, 
Shichah, David some day surely will be King. He 
hath the Ephod and a priest, and the Lord of Israel 
is ever with him." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the King. "There is a point 
whence may arise a complication. We in Gath know 
not the god of the Hebrews. Baal is a jealous god, 
stiff-backed, obdurate, fitful enough as 'tis. Conceive, 
then, his humor, should he behold an alien deity lord- 
ing with him over Gath." 

Alian was disturbed. "Hum! — Surely! — But as 
to that, — ^David, a prudent man, should do as doth 
another going to a strange land — make the best of 
what gods he findeth. In very truth, Moses was ad- 
vised of the Lord Himself, when the Tribes were 
'mongst the Edomites, to set up a fiery serpent. And 
he did set up one of brass, which hath its worship in 
Israel to this day." 

"Then," said Achish, "I see not wherefore David 
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should scruple to take on another god or two. He 
hath already his household gods; not so?** 

"The Teraphim; aye." Alian was thoughtful. "Da- 
vid may come to 't. For the matter of that, I've heard 
him lament that he might be driven to serve strange 
gods." 

"Then why not Baal ? Baal is good as another/' 

"Mayhap," agreed Alian doubtfully. "A shade in- 
decent, Shichah." 

"Indecent! Who looketh for decency in a god?" 

"We of Israel," replied Alian shortly. He delib- 
erated. "I know not how easily David may take to 
this, Shichah. Thou seest the Lord of the Hebrews 
is a king and judge over all the gods, and ** 

"Hold !" interrupted the King, with warmth. "Over 
Baal? Over Astarte? Come, thou, this passeth!" 

"Over all lesser gods whatsoever," said Alian 
stoutly. 

Achish reddened, glowering. "Baal a lesser god? 
Baal ? ril stake my crown 'gainst the latch of thy hel- 
met, Alian o' the Wood, that Baal is the largest god 
that liveth. An uncle had I, who knew a man that 
had once laid eyes upon him. Baal was big as a moun- 
tain, with a beard that hung down to his knees. 
Whereas " 

"Then should he trim, Shichah. — ^Bah ! I believe it 
not." Alian's countenance was beginning to show 
signs of anger. "Not I ! Big as a mountain, forsooth ! 
The man was scared. I esteem thy Baal a small. sized 
god." 

The King's red deepened to purple. He struggled 
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for utterance. Alian met his scowl with one of de- 
fiance. Thundered Achish : "Small sized ! Thou in- 
conceivable — ^why — ^had it been Baal that wrestled 
with thy Jacob, if but for the wink of an eye — small 
sized! By the head of him, thou of the Wood, wert 
not a guest of mine " 

"What then. King?" demanded Alian, springing 
up. 

The King arose, less nimbly, and they leaned over 
the table, glaring into one another's eyes with black fe- 
rocity. Athomar was staring from one to the other, 
aghast, whispering a prayer for Alian's head. 

"What then!'* stormed the King. "What then?'* 
He drew breath. "Why, then, dear old marauder, I'd 
bid thee to supper." And Achish sat, shaking with 
ponderous good-humor. "Sit thee, Alian. Have we 
not beaten out this matter of the gods ofttimes enow? 
— though, praise them all, big and little ! never to the 
point of spilling blood. Prithee, sit. The supper cool- 
eth. Let us, likewise. Athomar, here, looketh as 
wambled as if we had spilt all the wine. Pray, son, fill 
our cups, and we'll drink with a hope thou'lt some day 
finish thy work on Yoham, thus heartily begun. A 
rascally dog, the Amalekite, of whom the land were 
well rid." 

Athomar gasped. "Begun, my lord King ! Yoham 
liveth? — ^Alas, then it remaineth to be done overl" 
Athomar smote his forehead. 

"Yoham liveth," said the King. "A month later he 
rode away. *Kill an Amalekite seven times, and he 
will yet die of old age,' is the saying." 
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"But, my lord, what of the caravan? Canst tell 
me aught of the Phoenician and — and his daughter? 
I pray thee, my lord King." Athomar was pale. 

Achish looked at him thoughtfully. "Naught, I 
fear, with certainty. They were rumored at Askelon 
some months agone, but whether returning to Tyre, 
or again to the south, I know not. We will learn. 
And should David come to abide in Gath thou'lt see 
the lass again, doubt not. — Were 't not for this in- 
tolerable brangler, this Alian o' the Wood, Fd say to 
David, *Come to-morrow.' *' 

"Pouf !" said Alian. "I did but seek to stir thee 
from thy besetting gloom and melancholy, Shichah. 
I'll fetch David straightway." 

They supped late and cheerfully. About to take 
leave, Alian inquired again concerning their host's 
elevation to kingship. 

"Quickly told," replied Achish. "The throne fell 
vacant. The claimants wrangled — thou seest, Alian ?" 

"I see," said Alian. "Valuables left unwatched. 
Shichah about. Hum!" 

The two envoys set out for Maon next morning. 




CHAPTER XXV 

TI7R0TE the author of ''Samuel/* in that far, by- 
^^ gone day: 

"And there was a man in Maon, whose possessions 
were in Carmel; and the man was very great, and he 
had three thousand sheep, and a thousand goats : and 
he was shearing his sheep in Carmel. Now the name 
of the man was Nabal; and the name of his wife Abi- 
gail: and she was a woman of good understanding, 
and of a beautiful countenance : but the man was churl- 
ish and evil in his doings; and he was of the house 
of Caleb. 

"And David heard in the wilderness that Nabal did 
shear his sheep. And David sent out ten young men, 
and David said unto the young men. Get you up to 
Carmel, and go to Nabal, and greet him in my name : 
and thus shall ye say to him that liveth in prosperity. 
Peace be both to thee, and peace be to thine house, and 
peace be unto all that thou hast. And now I have 
heard that thou hast shearers: now thy shepherds 
which were with us, we hurt them not, neither was 
there ought missing unto them, all the while they were 
in Carmel. Ask thy young men, and they will shew 
thee. Wherefore let the young men find favor in 
thine eyes : for we come in a good day : give, I pray 
thee, whatsoever cometh to thy hand unto thy ser- 
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vants, and to thy son David. And when David's young 
men came, they spake to Nabal according to all those 
words in the name of David, and ceased. 

"And Nabal answered David's servants, and said, 
Who is David ? and who is the son of Jesse ? there be 
many servants nowadays that break away every man 
from his master. Shall I then take my bread, and my 
water, and my flesh that I have killed for my shear- 
ers, and give it unto men, whom I know not whence 
they be? So David's young men turned their way, 
and went again, and came and told him all those say- 
ings. And David said unto his men. Gird ye on every 
man his sword. And they girded on every man his 
sword ; and David also girded on his sword : and there 
went up after David about four hundred men; and 
two hundred abode by the stuff. 

"But one of the young men told Abigail, Nabal's 
wife, saying. Behold, David sent messengers out of 
the wilderness to salute our master; and he railed on 
them. But the men were very good unto us, and we 
were not hurt, neither missed we any thing, as long 
as we were conversant with them, when we were in the 
fields: they were a wall unto us both by night and 
day, all the while we were with them keeping the sheep. 
Now therefore know and consider what thou wilt do ; 
for evil is determined against our master, and against 
all his household : for he is such a son of Belial, that a 
man cannot speak to him. 

"Then Abigail made haste, and took two hundred 
loaves, and two bottles of wine, and five sheep ready 
dressed, and .five measures of parched corn, and an 
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hundred clusters of raisins, and two hundred cakes 
of figs, and laid them on asses. And she said unto her 
servants. Go on before me ; behold, I come after you. 
But she told not her husband Nabal. And it was so, 
as she rode on the ass, that she came down by the cov- 
ert of the hill, and, behold, David and his men came 
down against her ; and she met him. Now David had 
said. Surely in vain have I kept all that this fellow 
hath in the wilderness, so that nothing was missed of 
all that pertained unto him : and he hath requited me 
evil for good. . . . And when Abigail saw David, 
she hasted, and lighted off the ass, and fell before Da- 
vid on her face, and bowed herself to the ground, and 
fell at his feet, and said. Upon me, my lord, upon 
me let this iniquity be: and let thine handmaid, I 
pray thee, speak in thine audience, and hear the words 
of thine handmaid. Let not my lord, I pray thee, re- 
gard this man of Belial, even Nabal, for as his name 
is, so is he ; Nabal is his name, and folly is with him : 
but I thine handmaid saw not the young men of my 
lord, whom thou didst send. Now therefore, my lord, 
as the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, seeing the 
Lord hath withholden thee from coming to shed blood, 
and from avenging thyself with thine own hand, now 
let thine enemies, and they that seek evil to my lord, 
be as Nabal. 

"And now this blessing which thine handmaid hath 
brought unto my lord, let it even be given unto the 
young men that follow my lord. I pray thee, for- 
give the trespass of thine handmaid : for the Lord will 
certainly make my lord a sure house ; because my lord 
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fighteth the battles of the Lord, and evil hath not been 
found in thee all thy days. . . . And David said to 
Abigail, Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, which 
sent thee this day to meet me : and blessed be thy ad- 
vice, and blessed be thou, which hast kept me this day 
from coming to shed blood, and from avenging my- 
self with mine own hand. For in very deed, as the 
Lord God of Israel liveth, which hath kept me back 
from hurting thee ... So David received of her 
hand that which she had brought him, and said unto 
her. Go up in peace to thine house ; see, I have heark- 
ened to thy voice, and have accepted thy person. 

"And Abigail came to Nabal; and, behold, he held 
a feast in his house, like the feast of a king ; and Na-' 
bal's heart was merry within him, for he was very 
drunken: wherefore she told him nothing, less or 
more, until the morning light. But it came to pass in 
the morning, when the wine was gone out of Nabal, 
and his wife had told him these things, that his heart 
died within him, and he became as a stone. And it 
came to pass about ten days after, that the Lord smote 
Nabal, that he died.'* 

The news was brought to David. 

"And when David heard that Nabal was dead, he 
said. Blessed be the Lord, that hath pleaded the cause 
of my reproach from the hand of Nabal, and hath 
kept his servant from evil: for the Lord hath re- 
turned the wickedness of Nabal upon his own head.'* 

Alian, to whom David had spoken to the above ef- 
fect, studied the tent roof. "Hum! To be sure! 
Surely the Lord God of Israel, in wrath at this in- 
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iquity of Nabal's in refusing thy demand upon his 
goods, took it in hand to chastise in agreement with 
what thou deemest meet and proper, David. 'Tis a 
pleasant fancy and, by my head, a poetic ! Fm grow- 
ing to love poetry, lad. — But, as I consider this mat- 
ter, the death of Nabal leaveth thee with a respon- 
sibility." 

'In what sort, Alian ?" 

"But for thee, the woman had not been widowed. 
Nabal had no sons. I have inquired. Neither had he 
a brother by whom Abigail might be taken to rear 
up an heir to the name and estate. Moreover, Abi- 
gail is young and she is fair; and if she looked not 
upon thee with favor, then is Alian an owl, dim-sight- 
ed by day." 

"Well?" queried David, eyeing him. 

"Well, thou shouldst offer to take her in marriage, 
justly." 

David pondered. "I had not thought upon this, 
Alian. Twould be just, assuredly. I will repeat thy 
words to Ahinoam." 

"To thy wife?" exclaimed Alian uneasily. "As 
from me? When?" 

"At once. She retumeth presently." 

Alian arose with affected nonchalance. "I had it 
in mind to tell thee, David, that yesterday, near a drip 
of water in yonder hills, I came upon a lion's track. 
By thy leave I would fain hunt the brute and take his 
pelt. I feel a craving for pastime — and," he muttered 
as he sauntered out, "for peace." He left the camp 
as if hurried and was three days absent. 
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David had time to weigh Allan's words. The obli- 
gation in regard to the widow was plain. An offer, 
at least, of what reparation lay in his power could not 
honorably be withheld, now especially, in view of the 
change in his fortunes promised by the allegiance 
with the King of Gath. The duty was not altogether 
distasteful, and grew appreciably less so as he recalled 
the short association with Abigail, who was evidently 
a woman of superior attributes, as well as beautiful. 
Assuredly, moreover, two wives were better than one. 
Nevertheless, he thought of Ahinoam with disquiet. 
It was not customary, nor even advisable, to consult 
with one wife concerning the acquisition of a second ; 
nor, indeed, with two about a third; but — 'Ahinoam f 
He was impelled by some dim, embryotic instinct, cen- 
turies ahead of its time, to consider her feelings in the 
matter. He resolved to defer to her wish; trusted it 
might not endanger his sway or his proper self-re- 
spect. 

Ahinoam returned from Myrah's tent, looking 
grave. Her lord drew her to his side, and presently 
both fell silent. In his wife's actual presence the task 
of introducing the subject became suddenly formi- 
dable; might have been so to one even more intrepid 
than David. He labored with the situation, thought 
with how much greater facility a campaign might 
have been planned, and sighed ; vaguely wished Alian 
had not left camp, and inwardly denounced his deser- 
tion. He resolved to defer broaching the matter un- 
til better prepared. But the sigh roused Ahinoam 
from her own abstraction. 
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*'My lord Is pensive," she said, observing him close- 
ly. "Some burden hath come upon thy thoughts?** 

*Why — I fear — we shall have rain, my love. Didst 
mark the direction of the wind ?" 

Ahinoam regarded him yet more attentively. "Doth 
a change of weather always put thee into quandary, 
David ? Candor, dear my lord ! What is troubling ?" 

"Thou'rt thoughtful, thyself, Ahinoam," said David, 
making time. "Wherefore ?" 

"First, thine own perplexity, pray." 

"Nay. Thine first, my dear." 

Apparently her problem also was difficult to pre- 
sent. After a moment: "I thought, David, of the 
unhappy Nabal ; or, more truly, of his widow." 

"I doubt not she hath sufficient for her needs. — Did 
I tell thee Alian found an old-time comrade in the 
King of Gath?" 

"Yes, my lord. — Myrah saith Nabal was unblessed 
with sons. Abigail is childless." 

"Myrah saith!" returned David, somewhat hur- 
riedly. "Good soul! And is she not a rarity? My- 
rah taketh up rumor, hearsay, and flying rags of news, 
as a spread sheepskin gathereth the dew at night, by 
some Heaven's gift for absorption. Is it a wonder 
Myrah is plethoric?" 

"Myrah saith Nabal left no sons," persisted Ahin- 
oam. "Abigail's lot is a grievous one indeed, David. 
Nabal had no brother." 

With profound astonishment, promptly concealed, 
David began to suspect the drift of her words. He 
answered carelessly : "Nor son nor brother. So saith 
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Alian. However, the woman is not old — ^not aged, 
that is — nor yet vastly ill-favored. Doubtless she 
will have suitors. — Alian hath gone to himt a lion, 
Ahinoam." 

Ahinoam pressed back his head, the better to see his 
eyes. "Abigail is young, David, as thou knowest, 
and is said to be fair." She studied him a moment, 
to his considerable uneasiness, but was too much oc- 
cupied with other thoughts to pursue any faint sus- 
picion. "I grieve for Abigail, my lord." 

"Thou hast the best of hearts, beloved," said Da- 
vid warmly. 

She continued: "The law enjoineth all care of a 
widow." 

"Ah," assented David. "Fear not that her people 
of Carmel " 

"But how much more, then, doth it rest upon thee, 
who art in great measure the cause of her widowhood, 
to lighten her heart? And this also thou knowest, 
David." 

He replied gravely : "Assuredly I am not unmind- 
ful of what is enjoined. But," he said with sincerity, 
"I am content and happy beyond words with thee 
alone, Ahinoam." 

"Am I not sure of it, dear my lord ? Else, my con- 
cern for the stricken Abigail would have been less." 

"Ha! Doubtless! And were thy David desolate 
for Abigail, thou wouldst preferably see him abide 

with his desolation. Which showeth " He 

paused. 

"What doth it show?" 
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"I know not, clearly, unless that a wife's zeal for 
her husband's happiness is, in a manner, cramped." 

"Prithee, do not jest, David." 

"Why, 'tis only half a jest. But I have thought 
of this my duty to Abigail, Ahinoam. In truth, Alian 
put me in mind of it when came the news of Nabal's 
death." 

"Oh, dissembler!" 

David blushed. "Nay, I was in some confusion of 
mind, my dear. — But now that I give thought to this 
matter, I know not if I'm eager for the venture. Abi- 
gail is pleasing and she seemeth wise, yet with her 
wisdom and all of thine — peace in a household is as 
a fragile vessel, Ahinoam. Ye two be of near the 
same age. Had I more years and wider experience — 
yet therein is no safeguard, for behold Rohash. He 
is old and govemeth Jattir ; but in his house, betwixt 
his Annah and his Jorah, the man were happier and 
full as free beset in a bush by two hostile kine. Truly, 
I know not." 

After an interval, said Ahinoam gently, "My heart 
goeth out in pity to yonder childless widow, David." 

David sighed heavily. " Tis passing hard to deny 
thee, my dear. Nevertheless — But no! I'll do 't, I 
vow ! 'Tis thine earliest request. And I have a boimd- 
less faith in thy guidance, Ahinoam." 

Both were silent. Presently Ahinoam, with a trace 
of natural apprehension: "But, David, should Abi- 
gail be as fair as 'tis said, thou'lt love Ahinoam no 
less?" 

"Love thee less!" said David, in surprise. "How 
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could I love less, and why? If a man have a pre- 
cious stone and gain another, shall he love the first 
the less when the second is set beside it — ^nay, not 
rather each the more for its contrast with the other? 
No. If there is aught to be feared whatever '* 

"Well?" 

"I was but thinking of Rohash," muttered David. 
''However, the man is not wise, else, for defense, he 
would get him yet a third." 

"And David sent and communed with Abigail, to 
take her to him to wife. . . . And Abigail hasted, 
and arose, and rode upon an ass, with five damsels 
of hers that went after her; and she went after the 
messengers of David, and became his wife." 

A fortnight later the six hundred encamped outside 
the walls of Gath, and David formally declared fealty 
to King Achish. Soon afterward the town of Ziklag, 
on the southern border of Philistia, was assigned to 
the Chief, and David became, in sort, a Philistine 
prince. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

r^ IKLAG, from a quiet town of husbandmen, shep- 
herds, and cattlemen, became a place of arms. 
David's soldiers, from the camp outside, swarmed 
the streets, eyed at first by the natives with little fa- 
vor ; more cordially, in time, as the discipline in which 
the men were held became apparent, and it was seen 
that the rights of both townspeople and military were 
maintained by a just ruler. The discontented of the 
Philistine population moved away. Those who re- 
mained found the presence of the soldiery not with- 
out profit, and to the artificers, tradesmen, and wine- 
sellers, "the times were flourishing. Rapidly as pos- 
sible the men were housed and resumed the occupa- 
tions to which they had been accustomed before they 
joined the command. Many took wives from among 
the Philistine maidens of Ziklag and its neighbors, 
or sent for their families left behind in Israel. Daily 
came accessions to David's military strength, not only 
of Hebrews, but from Philistia itself, and from out- 
lying tribes — warriors lured by the chieftain's growing 
fame as a "mighty man of valor." 

Said Allan to Athomar, as they occupied a day of 
rain with repairs to their equipment: "As matters 
go, lad, time cometh when each officer of us shall have 
need of an interpreter, for we be like to have an army 
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of all the naticms. Since Babel there was never such 
an embranglement of tongues as one may hear in a 
street of Ziklag. And I foresee complication when 
cometh the question whither we shall raid. Fhilistia 
is not to be thought upon, nor, of course, is Israel. 
Mention Edom, and straightway a score will clamor 
they have aunts or uncles there. In Moab are David's 
people, even had we no Moabites. Phoenicia is far. 
We shall have to live upon Canaanite goats, and goat- 
stealing is a shade less praiseworthy than stealing sheep 
for a livelihood. And the misery is, one may sit on a 
wall of Ziklag and almost see the caravans pass on 
the Gaza road. A pest ! I tell thee, Athomar, a band 
of fifty, foot-loose and care-free, is much more com- 
fortable. Further, I love not dwelling under roof and 
within walls. Fm homesick for the campfire, for 
smoke in mine eyes, and the smell of the mornings. 
And so, I trow, is David himself — ^were it not for his 
fair twain — for now a princely fashion is forced upon 
him that doth away with much of the old comradeship. 

And, once we've made him king Ah, me ! Then 

I purpose to have a garden, Athomar, and raise onions, 
and turn this helmet into a flower-pot." 

"Yet," said Athomar, " 'tis a wonder how little 
David hath changed. Save the formality when he 
giveth audience, he is no different." 

"True!" replied the old robber, laying down his 
hammer. "And I doubt not he will be as much David, 
wearing the crown, as ever at AduUam. The man is 
that sure of himself, of his station, and his title to 't, 
he'll pause to gossip with the veriest beggar of the 
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wayside without fear for his dignity, or a thought of 
it. Therein lieth evidence of true greatness, my boy. 
Take Joab for a contrast. A few days gone, return- 
ing with David from watching the archers at prac- 
tice, we came upon an ancient Philistine vendor of 
vegetables whose donkey had Iain down with his bur- 
den. The goods were scattered hither and beyond. 
Without a thought, David lent the old man a hand in 
gathering them up again. The venerable was near 
turned to stone by the honor, whilst Joab, purple to 
the scruff, plucked and plucked at David's sleeve, re- 
minding him, and at last strode away, muttering 
curses. The poor old man, bowing until his beard 
stroked the dust, with trembling fingers proffered the 
Chief a melon, and beshrew me if David bore it not 
beneath his arm the whole way to his house, nor 
would suffer me. When a man is so great, lad, as to 
touch the soil without knowing that he bendeth, he 
is great enough to reach the stars." 

"Ah!" agreed Athomar, with feeling. "And will 
not David?" 

"I do verily so believe; and that without ever a 
strain for opportunity to show that he can do it, or 
a sign of haste. There is the point to be marked about 
the man, Athomar. After all that hath been rung into 
the ears of him concerning his kingship to be, one 
would fancy him with head filled with a jumble of 
dreams of crowns, chafing at delay, impatient of all 
that beareth not upon the issue. Yet I ween there is 
not, in the battalion, a commander of ten who is not 
more pestered of schemes to gain advancement to an 
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hundred than is David by itching to rule Israel One 
would say he had not a thought beyond the nearest 
duty and its exact performance. And whether it be 
the pelting of a Goliath, or the relief of a Keilah, or 
the settling of a difference 'twixt two muleteers, he 
goeth upon 't without a doubt, with his whole heart 
and head, as if it had been handed down through the 
ages for definitely him to do. And whatever it be, he 
goeth at it straight as a bullock to a hayrick, the 
moment he perceiveth its need to be done. I believe, 
o' my soul, an it were pointed out to him that a man 
is wanted to sweep the snow from Hermon, he would 
say, without change of color: * Assuredly! Prithee, 
a broom,' and to work he would go." 

Some weeks later a courier arrived from King 
Achish, summoning David to Gath and commanding 
also the presence of Alian and Athomar. The King, 
said the messenger, had received tidings of the Phoeni- 
cian caravan. This was heard by the armor-bearer with 
an emotion to be imagined, and he awaited the depart- 
ure, set by David for the following morning, with 
what patience could be expected. The distance to Gath 
was about twenty-five miles, farther by road, and night 
was approaching when the party, with an escort of 
archers, neared the gray-walled city surmounting its 
rocky scarp. They were received by the monarch with 
the customary Oriental ceremonial. To David, arising 
from obeisance, the King whispered the hour for sup- 
per, and after a few more words, closed the audience. 
In privacy, however, they found Achish no longer the 
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potentate, merely a king of good souls, shaking gently 
with joviality. 

"My son David," he said in greeting, "I trust thou 
farest as well in Ziklag as Ziklag in its Governor. 
Alian, thou amended sinner/ 1 rejoice thou dost perse- 
vere in a commendable choice of companions.'* 

'Tve amended in that, I do avow," retorted Alian; 
"though behold how easily one slippeth back !" 

The King turned to Athomar. "My boy, I have 
news for thee. The Tyrian merchant, Felimilek, with 
his caravan and doubtless with his daughter, passed 
through Askelon three months agone, going south. Ere 
this he should have returned. It is thought there is 
some hindrance." 

Athomar paled. "Some hindrance, O my Lord 
King!" 

"So it is feared. There is rumor of Amalekite tur- 
bulence and of caravans despoiled." 

A vision of Adah in peril rose before the youth, and 
he made a gesture of desperation. 

"Nay," said Achish kindly. "It is but a rumor 
and from the South, where all is ever uncertain. 'Yet 
we know the Amalekite for treachery." To David: 
"I can fancy naught more to my pleasure than to set 
thee and thy fire-eaters upon those desert wolves. 
Were they not, in a sense, our allies, I would bid thee 
go and leave not a son of Amalek unflayed. The 
southern road hath never a day of security." 

"Say but a word, my lord," replied David. "The 
destruction of Amalek hath been commanded of 
God." 
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Athomar had taken a step toward his chief. "Lord 
David, oh, my lord, I pray thee, thy leave to be ab- 
sent — 3L month, two months." 

"Absent, lad! Whither wouldst go?** 

"To the South. I pray thee, my lord David. I 
would seek tidings." 

"Art mad, Athomar? Thou, a Hebrew, would go to 
certain death. Impossible." 

Athomar knelt. "Oh, good my lord, an thou lovest 
' Athomar " 

"Too well to permit this folly. Madness, boy! 
, Rise." 

Achish was thoughtful. "Howbeit, it might be 
done. I doubt a Philistine caravan would be molested. 
One might be sent to Baal-Zephon, as if on its way 
to Egypt. — ^This I will do. I would myself learn if 
harm hath come to Felimilek, who is my friend. Let 
the lad accompany. At Baal-Zephon, as nowhere else, 
he would hear the rumors of the desert, for there 
meet the caravan roads from North, East, and West. 
Moreover, the city is the market-place for all the 
Amalekite tribes, and, now I think on 't, this is near 
the season when they gather. Let him go. Should 
he learn that violence hath been done the Tyrian, then 
woe to the sons of Amalek." 

David deliberated briefly, anxiously watched by his 
armor-bearer. "Thou hast my leave, boy, though 'tis 
not gladly given, for I see naught but peril and uncer- 
tain bwiefit. However, go. Learn what thou canst, 
and our good King shall determine what is best." 

Alian sighed. "My lord David, I crave thy leave to 
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be absent — a month, two months— or as long as it 
may take this madcap to finish his quest. I know the 
desert. With thy consent I will go with him, if only 
to bring back his hide." Athomar pressed his hand 
in silence. 

David turned away, paced the room and back. 
"Go," he said ; "though now my reluctance is double." 

A few days later the caravan, well laden — for 
Achish would do a stroke of business withal — left Gath 
for the South with an escort of twenty Philistine 
horsemen. Alian was in command. With him rode 
Athomar. The first halt was at Ziklag, and by the 
midday following they were well beyond the frontier 
of Philistia, among the stony, broken hills bordering 
the Desert of Shur. The broad grain-fields of the 
Philistine plain were behind, and the country about 
was a pastoral one, its scattered flocks becoming more 
rare with every league southward. At length the 
caravan moved through a deserted land. At intervals, 
in some sheltered valley, they came upon a sheepcote, 
but none showed evidence of recent occupation. Atho- 
mar remarked the desolation of a country that, al- 
though dry, would have fed many a drove. Alian 
nodded. "It hath long been prey to Amalekite raid- 
ers," he said, "and they will leave scarce a lizard. 
Time was when a herder might have been seen on 
every hill-top. Abraham fed his flocks on these plains, 
lad, and may have trod this very ground on his way 
to Egypt. Thou hast heard the tales of Abraham, 
surely ?" 

"Tales a-many," replied Athomar. "My grandsire. 
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an aged and pious man, was full of ancient lore and 
whiled many's the evening." 

"Ah!' said Alian. "And doubtless taxed the com- 
mon sense and belief of many's the listwier with his 
venerated moonshine." 

"Moonshine!" exclaimed Athomar hotly. "I be- 
lieve every word." 

"To be sure! Any hoary fable, solemnly told 
through the nose, will find open ears. Ah, me! This 
bent of mankind to don a cast of holiness and lie to 
the young! Yet the good Lord, in giving thee a 
head, my son, may have had it in mind that it should 
be made use of, 'mongst other uses, in sifting wheat 
from chaff. Some of our tales of Abraham and 
others may hold to the truth. May be, may be; but 
most have grown warped from age and retelling. Bear 
it in mind. Would that our past had been written, as 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians have written theirs, 
but I fear it will be years and generations ere some 
man with a gift for writing will think to set it down. 
Meantime the stories will have taken on from each 
mouth a fresh coating of marvel. But yonder is the 
road that leadeth from Hebron to Egypt, Athomar. 
By nightfall we should come upon that one which 
goeth to Baal-Zephon, through Beer-lahai-roi, where 
we must camp for the night." 

Athomar's reply was a grunt, and he rode on for 
a time in dudgeon; melted gradually beneath the in- 
fluence of his comrade's flow of reminiscence and ob- 
servation, and the iconoclasm was forgotten. 

Throughout the afternoon the caravan, with its at- 
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tendant cloud of stifling yellow dust, moved to the 
south through a country growing steadily more barren, 
parched, and difficult. Near sunset they struck the 
Baal-Zephon road, winding dimly among the lime- 
stone hills, and Alian ordered the speed increased. 
Darkness had fallen before they reached the wells of 
Beer-lahai-roi. The weary Athomar roused at the 
name. It was here that the banished Hagar was 
turned back to Abraham's tents at Beer-sheba. Here 
Isaac met his bride, and here he dwelt after the death 
of Abraham. The two Hebrews doffed their helmets 
in reverence of the soil. Of the village only the roof- 
less walls of a cluster of rude huts remained. 

"Amalekite doing," said Alian briefly. "They have 
burned and burned again the place, since time out of 
mind, and will doubtless continue so to do, unless 
Achish should some day turn David loose, as he seem- 
eth inclined. But they be good enough not to steal 
the wells, nor drink all the water — ^which is as far 
toward commending an Amalekite as I may go with 
easy conscience. Now, a cold supper and a short 
sleep, for we will march again with the rising moon." 

Forward again, two hours before the sun; a halt 
near midday, with pitched tents to shelter from the 
heat ; the march resumed as the day cooled, and bivouac 
at darkness to await the moonrise : this would be the 
daily routine. Some ten miles beyond the wells the 
road turned more to the west and skirted a long, broken 
range of hills on the right. Shortly after daybreak 
Alian suddenly drew rein and sat scanning the crest 
of the ridge. Athomar followed his gaze, but saw 
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nothing to break the dusty, shimmering monotony o£ 
rocky hills with their scant, gray-green, scrubby vege- 
tation. Alian rode on. "I could have sworn I be- 
held a horseman," he remarked, "though the glimpse 
was so short Tm not over-sure." The circumstance 
did not greatly impress Athomar, but he noted that 
his companion's eyes were upon the skyline, there- 
after, with constant vigilance. Later Alian paused 
to examine recent tracks where a flock of sheep had 
crossed the road. When the tents were pitched, and 
while the armor-bearer lay day-dreaming of the ob- 
ject of his quest, Alian, inquiet, went out at intervals 
for a scrutiny of the neighboring hills. 

At length said Athomar languidly : "Come, Alian, 
take thy rest. What seekest thou?" 

Allan turned away from the door. "I like not these 
signs." 

"Signs!" exclaimed the youth. "Bless me if ever 
I've seen a greater scarcity of signs. There's hardly 
even a grasshopper, or the footprint of one." 

" 'Tis the very scarcity that is disturbing," replied 
the old robber. "Commonly, we should have been 
beset by half an hundred begging Amalekites long ere 
this, for I'll stake my head the caravan hath been 
marked. Twice this day I've glimpsed a rider top- 
ping a hill, far to the front, and but now I saw a 
film of dust over yonder ridge. They mark us, the 
knaves, yet they come not; and when an Amalekite 
holdeth back from coming to beg he hath it in pur- 
pose to come to rob. He is never so hard to see as 
when bent upon mischief." 
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"But King Achish said a Philistine caravan could go 
in safety." 

Alian shrugged. "Our force is small," he said, and 
went out to give orders for marching. That day and 
the next, however, were without obvious cause for 
uneasiness. If Amalekites were dogging them they 
were invisible. But oh the third afternoon the advance 
party was seen halted as if examining the roadway. 
They moved on presently, leaving one to await Alian. 
The Philistine pointed to the hoof marks of a consider- 
able body of horse. They had come from the west; 
but at this point had turned sharply from the road 
into the hills on the south. The tracks, said Alian, 
had been made the day before. "Here, 'tis like, they 
had word of our approach, and now they lurk yonder 
with eyes upon us. A full five score, and a war party, 
for every hoofprint is that of a horse. Had there 
been women, they would have ridden asses, or camels. 
Gods!" he muttered, as he followed the trail for a 
short distance, "what a repugnance have I for Amale- 
kites — and for the thought of bones of mine bleaching 
on a desert — and of sand drifting among my ribs — 
and of harboring lizards. However " 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

TF Allan considered an Amalekite attack inevitable 
-*• he did not say so to Athomar, nor was there 
any evidence of alarm in his manner. Merely, he was 
more watchful and selected the sites for camping with 
greater care, taking advantage of whatever rocky ele- 
vation offered possible defense. The hills were now 
far to the rear, a silhouette of hazy blue, quivering 
in the heated air, and sinking slowly from sight. The 
road became a mere trace ; in places it vanished, indi- 
cated only by half-buried piles of stones heaped by 
wayfarers of a remote dead past, mute records of 
their thirst-tortured journey ings. Guided by thesfe, 
beneath a dazzling, unflecked sky, the caravan toiled 
across leagues of sand whose glare was hardly soft- 
ened by the dull green of the sparse growth of stunted 
shrubs and bunches of wiry grass. In front stretched 
a boundless waste, dreary, hopeless, menacing, and, 
to Athomar, the more dreadful for the frequent mirage 
that deceived his eyes and tormented his throat with 
simulacra of placid lakes. When at length persuaded 
of their tmreality he looked upon them with a horror 
shared in no slight degree by Alian himself. They 
were lures wrought by the evil spirits of the land, 
designed to lead the traveler to death. Even the 
Philistines, less unaccustomed, invoked their gods and 
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vowed offerings, nor rested their eyes long upon the 
devilish counterfeits, lest they yield to the fascination 
and wander off to perish in madness. Even more 
fearsome were the dust-columns that eddied upward 
in the hot desert breeze, to stalk in a weird majesty 
across the barrens. Demons of the wilderness, said 
a Philistine, to be placated by a libation before they 
take on huge proportions and overwhelm the caravan, 
as they had been known to do. He poured a few 
precious drops from his flask, and Athomar hastily 
imitated the example. This proved efficacious. 

On the third day from Beer-lahai-roi camp was 
made in a broad, shallow valley cut by freshets sent 
down from the south from the mountains of Sinai 
in some far-away geologic age. Here, it was thought, 
water might be found, at that season, below the sur- 
face. An hour of digging showed moistening earth, 
and at last there gathered a slow-forming puddle, 
warm, flat, but a precious addition to the meager sup- 
ply they were able to carry. The remainder of the 
day and the night until moonrise was devoted to dip- 
ping and doling to the thirsty beasts. 

At the first pale glow of the eastern sky the tents 
were struck. Alian was moving about, hastening the 
preparations, for the hour of disorder in breaking 
camp was the one of greatest peril. Athomar, just 
awakened, was gloomily arming. The tents had been 
rolled, the pack animals were partly laden, and the 
Philistine escort was saddling, when from a sentinel 
came a shout of alarm. It was followed by a second, 
a long-drawn scream of mortal pain, drowned by the 
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shrill Amalekite war-cry and the thunder of galloping 
horses. The riderless steed of the sentinel dashed 
through the camp, which was in instant wild panic 
Athomar caught up his buckler and stood for a mo- 
ment petrified, gazing through the gloom toward the 
oncoming charge, which now shook the earth. Dimly 
he saw the Philistine horsemen struggling to mount 
their terrified, plunging steeds; camp attendants in 
headlong flight in all directions; heard the snore of 
the camels as they rose awkwardly and stampeded, run- 
ning down their drivers and scattering the baggage; 
saw, now, the tossing, yelling line of riders strike the 
unformed Philistine cavalry, overwhelm, and sub- 
merge it. With hardly a second's pause the line came 
on; was almost upon him when a heavy hand seized 
him by the shoulder and hurled him full length upon 
the ground behind a tent-roll. Alian threw himself 
alongside, and the charge thundered past and over, 
leaving Athomar a bewildered impression of careering 
horses, leveled spears, flying robes, and din indescrib- 
able. 

Before the dust ceased to swirl Alian had him upon 
his feet, half -strangled, wholly confused, and dragged 
him at a run out of camp. They stumbled over debris, 
perhaps over bodies — Athomar could not have said — 
vaguely conscious of groans and cries, and gained a 
cluster of low shrubbery a hundred yards away. 
Heedless of thorns, they sank down, hearkening to the 
turmoil. The horde, having swept the camp, had 
broken, some in pursuit of fleeing men or beasts, some 
to turn and retrace the charge. Twice they dashed 
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over the wreckage, whirling madly in groups and 
singly, yelling their ferocious triumph, riding down 
whatever showed signs of life. In the pallid light 
of the moonrise, and but for their clamor, they seemed 
mere dread phantoms of the desert night. More 
phantasmal were the distant forms scouring the sur- 
rounding plain, whose shouts were answered, now 
here, now there, by a shriek of agony. 

An hour passed before the outriders began to gather 
about the fires kindled on the site of the camp. Some 
came, driving captured animals. A few drove men. 
These were bound and huddled under guard near one 
of the fires by whose light, with many a whoop and 
laugh of exultation, the booty was being inspected. 

The two fugitives, meanwhile, had lain in silence. 
At length Alian, after a careful scrutiny of the plain, 
motioned his companion to follow, crept cautiously 
from the shelter, and away. Crouching, often on 
hands and knees or crawling on their bellies when 
they crossed a bare stretch of sand, gfuarding with 
infinite care against any rattling of their gear, and 
scanning every hillock, they slunk for a weary hour. 
Dawn was at hand. Alian pointed to a knoll with 
a few scattered bowlders. Painfully they gained it 
and again lay down, sweating, blown, and already tor- 
tured by thirst. They remained long without speak- 
ing, Athomar with closed eyes, Alian with his vigi- 
lantly on the savage swarm in the distant hollow. At 
last the old robber spoke, gravely : 

"Of faint hopes, lad, we have but the faintest, as 
thou may'st surmise." Athomar nodded, without re- 
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ply, and Alian continued : "By the first daylight yon 
dogs will nose every cubit for miles around. They 
know, by this, the caravan was Philistine, and they 
will have no Philistine bearing tales back to Philistia." 
He paused. "An Amalekite," he resumed, "will trail 
a cricket. We be, therefore, as good as found." 
Athomar nodded again. Alian went on : "We have 
two full quivers. The question ariseth — though I 
deem it scarce worth the breath — ^whether we shall 
fight or surrender. Surrendering, we shall furnish 
amusement to Amalekite dames and childer." 

"Amusement!" said Athomar. 

"By being staked out, each with a slow fire lighted 
on his belly. These Amalekites do heartily enjoy " 

"We fight," interrupted Athomar. 

"Good!" said Alian. "Then straightway we will 
roll these stones together and gouge out some small 
entrenchment." He sighed. To himself: "Gods! 
How I do loathe toil in heated weather — and fighting 
when my tongue is dry — ^and I would, on the whole, 

that I were a " 

A gardener!" exploded Athomar wrathfuUy. 
Fiends, man! Canst find no plaint in keeping 
with — « — But, Alian," he went on with suddenly al- 
tered tone ; "though 'tis hard to end here and thus, it 
acheth my heart most sorely that friendship for Atho- 
mar hath brought thee " 

"Be done ! Be done !" growled Alian. "I came but 
to pass the time and see a bit of the world. Come : 
let us fortify." 

"Thou liest most kindly, dear old rover," said Atho- 
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mar, with a catch in his voice; and together they set 
to work. 

The bowlders found movable were rolled into a nar- 
row circle. Within, the refugees dug with blade and 
buckler until a pit with its parapet was deep enough 
for a fair protection. Finished, they began their 
hopeless vigil. The sun was up, a disk of fiery red 
through the low-lying desert haze, casting long shad- 
ows of lavender across the pale buff of the sand, 
and setting the dew-laden tufts of grass a-sparkle. 
The morning was fresh, tranquil, stimulating. Mut- 
tered Alian: 

"As gentle a dawn as a dawn could well be. Mis- 
ery! The indifference of it! One could hope that 
in beholding a pair of mortals in a plight thus hapless 
the sky would gloom a little, the sun look a bit down- 
cast, the morning wind bate its breath ; but no ! Two 
gnats, near death, would cause full as great a stir. 
The matter we have in hand seemeth to me, I avow, 
to be one of moment ; yet the day cometh as blithely 
up, the breeze wandereth as cheerfully by, and the 
heavens look as calmly down, as if there were no 
to-do. Perdition! And the morrow will come, with 
untold others to follow, as sunny, breezy, blue of sky, 
careless that we have come and gone. And this would 
signify, I ween, that we should not make overmuch 
of what cometh — ^granted only that for the world's 
betterment we kill some reasonable number of Amale- 
kites.*' 

Alian paused, abruptly alert. The cluster in the 
hollow was seen to be breaking up as warriors rode 
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out, radiating in all directions, circling, zigzagging, in 
scrutiny of the earth. Wider and wider they spread, 
covering every foot, shooting out here and there a 
man at full gallop, when a trail was found, to vanish 
over the hills. 

"Thou seest," said Alian. "Not a hoof print or foot- 
mark will 'scape them. Naught short of a sandstorm 
could set them at fault. Tis but a matter of time, 
lad, when they will be on our tracks, which the sand 
would hold visible for days." 

Alian settled back, overhauling and examining his 
arrows, which he stood up in the earth beside him. 
Athomar followed his example. 

The minutes lengthened to hours, while the fugi- 
tives watched with few words. At last a trio of 
riders approached, sweeping a wide circle from east- 
ward. They advanced at a trot, bending over their 
saddle-bows in careful search, breathlessly observed 
when they neared the line of flight from the camp. 
Two in advance rode past, a quarter-mile away. "By 
Heaven!" exclaimed Alian, "they have crossed our 
tracks. Now pray the third is dim-sighted. Look 
sharp, Athomar. Hath he not passed? I believe, o' 
my soul ! Yes ! No ! He is halted. Hear his yell !" 
Alian strung his bow; Athomar, hurriedly, likewise. 

The shout had arrested the others, and they re- 
turned. A brief conference, and they came forward 
at a gallop, the discoverer leading by twenty paces, 
eyes upon the ground. Alian selected an arrow, dusted 
it witih care, examined its feathering, adjusted his 
wrist-guard, and waited with grim attention. The 
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leader catne on, heedless, bending low. At forty paces 
Alian arose, settled in his stand, and one of the riders 
to rear shouted a warning. The leader straightened in 
his saddle, and Alian drew, full to the head. Atho- 
mar held his breath, the bow twanged, the arrow sped. 

"Missed!" thought the armor-bearer, and he stood 
up to shoot. 

For a moment the Amalekite gave no sign, nor 
checked his steed. At once he lurched from the sad- 
dle and pitched to earth. The horse shied and gal- 
loped away. The other tribesmen, swerving to right 
and left, turned in headlong flight. Athomar let fly 
wildly, missed by a yard, flushed hotly under Allan's 
quick glance, and whispered a curse. 

Out of bowshot the tribesmen halted, consulted 
briefly, and one dashed away toward the camp, leaving 
the other to watch. For a period the one left behind 
sat motionless, then circled the knoll to reconnoiter. 
Athomar was peering intently at the fallen Amalekite, 
who lay, a huddle of bright color, on the sand. The 
watcher was some distance away. Suddenly the ar- 
mor-bearer sprang over the parapet. "Cover me, 
Alian," he said, and ran down the slope toward the 
dead tribesman, regardless of Alian's shout of aston- 
ishment and anger. The move was at once observed 
by the watcher, who whirled his horse, lowered his 
lance, and charged the running youth. At sound of 
the hoof-beat Athomar turned, coolly set an arrow, 
and awaited the onset But as the Amalekite passed 
the knoll he ducked at the whisper of an arrow from 
Alian, veered at full speed, and rode out of range. 
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Athomar walked to the dead warrior, unslung a full 
quiver, and sauntered up the slope, counting the ar- 
rows. 

He dropped the quiver into the pit. "To replace 
the shaft I wasted, Alian." 

Alian scowled at him, speechless. Presently: "By 
the gods, boy, were not a stranger looking on I'd give 
thee a belting ! Thou hast unsteadied my hand for a 
good hour, varlet." He paused. "Yet I would David 
might have seen it done." 

They divided the arrows and resumed the watch. 
The waiting was not long. "Hither they come, hell 
and leather," said Alian, and stood to observe the 
riders converging from all directions. The two 
watched the approach in silence, Athomar slightly 
pale, Alian without change from his cool, grave vigi- 
lance. Neither was greatly moved. They had accepted 
their situation as hopeless hours before, and with the 
cessation of hope came the usual indifference to death 
when it seems inevitable and imminent. The atten- 
tion of both was wholly occupied with the scene be- 
fore them, and to Athomar even the thought of Adah, 
when it did intrude, was fleeting, vague, as the mem- 
ory of a dream half-grasped. The persistent idea was 
of the wildly-shot arrow and the purpose to waste no 
more. The first excitement at the approach of the 
enemy gave way, as they drew near, to the all-absorb- 
ing instinct of battle. Alian, glancing toward him, saw 
his color had returned. 

A gaudily robed group had gathered beyond the 
dead Amalekite, which increased momentarily as their 
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fellows came tearing across the plain. The pause 
was short. Suddenly they were all in motion at a 
furious gallop in a wide circle to the right, a full 
hundred warriors, yelling their high-pitched war-cry, 
shaking their spears, in the preliminary effort at in- 
timidation peculiar to the savage. 

"Barbarians!" muttered Alian. "Did they attack 
but a rabbit, 'twould be this clamor to begin withal. 
Patience, Athomar." 

Nevertheless, they made a gallant and stirring spec- 
tacle as they swept round the knoll — 3, mad whirl of 
careering horses, tossing manes, bright-hued robes 
a-flutter, dull sparkles from lance-head and shield 
through the towering cloud of dust. Gradually the 
circuit narrowed. Spears were socketed and slung, 
bows were handled, and the knoll began to spurt tiny 
puffs of sand from dropping arrows. The line closed 
almost imperceptibly. The bowlders sputtered and 
snapped with an irregfular hail, and the air close over- 
head was faintly sibilant with the sinister note of 
passing missiles. Back to back, with helmets low, the 
two squinted over the parapet at the wild, wheeling 
zone of warriors. Again and again Alian restrained 
his companion's eagerness to shoot. The range must 
be short. 

"Cowards !" blurted the youth, in a fever. 

"Nay. Fashion of savagery. Sport. Now, mark," 
said Alian, speaking rapidly; "shortly this will end in 
a charge. First one or two will break from the line 
and ride close. Killed, the rush will delay. When I 
begin, do thou." 
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The words were hardly spoken before the break 
was made. A young warrior, howling his utmost, 
turned out suddenly and rode straight for the knoll. 
Alian sprang up. The horse had not made half a 
dozen strides when the rider plunged from the saddle 
with an arrow through the chest. A second turned 
out. Athomar's shaft struck the horse; the animal 
reared, whirled, and dashed through the line, uncon- 
trollable. The yelling hushed for an instant; rose 
again, redoubled. A third, a sheik, raging, charged 
the knoll. He tore past, tugging at ah arrow through 
his body. The circle widened, slowed, and the hail 
of missiles became a storm. Now the two shot rapidly, 
Alian saying, in mechanical repetition: 
"Steadily, oh, steady, boy! Shoot low.*' 
It seemed but a few seconds when Athomar groped 
for an arrow and fotmd none. He glanced about, 
and Alian was tottering. An arrow had struck the 
side of his helmet. He reeled from the concussion 
and dropped his bow. The end came at that moment. 
Athomar heard a swelling roar of hoofs and turned to 
face it. Horses loomed above him to the sky; van- 
ished in darkness. 




CHAPTER XXVIII 

npHE annor-bearer regained his senses that night, 
^ bound hand and foot, lying beneath the stars. 
His first consciousness was of a throbbing, aching head. 
A movement set the universe rolling and staggering, 
and once more it ceased to be. He roused again, to 
maddening thirst, a tongue swollen and clogged with 
sand of which he strove feebly, between intervals of 
blank, to be rid, unaware of his own faint moans. 
After untold hours of pain, nausea, of unspeakable 
weariness of body and mind, the dawn appeared. 
Men were stirring about him. He was seized by the 
heels and dragged over the sand, miles, it seemed, to 
a pack animal; was lifted to its back, lashed there, 
head and legs hanging on either side. There followed 
an age of jolting, heat, and agony, with occasional 
respite through oblivion, until night at last, with a 
halt. He was unlashed, rolled limp from the animal's 
back, was dragged once more for miles, and relin- 
quished. With indifference he saw that he was in a 
large encampment, heard the voices of women and 
children in shrill uproar of jubilation; heard jeers, 
gibes, insult, and laughter addressed to himself and, 
apparently, to others. He was too wretched to heed 
or care. Exhaustion brought sleep, he passed another 
day and night imdisturbed in his misery, and by the 
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third morning his circumstances began to assume a 
degree of definition. 

He was awakened by the early morning discord of 
a barbarian camp — the neighing of horses, barking of 
dogs, the shrieks, merriment and howling of children. 
The strident voices of women called and scolded, ket- 
tles were clattering, here and there hoarsely stormed 
a man. The pungent smoke from fires of dried 
camelVdung mingled with a thousand odors from 
tents, from the picketed animals, with the savor of 
cooking, and the scent of trampled vegetation. He 
looked out from swollen eyelids, saw nimierous squat, 
dark tents, a confusion of moving forms in soiled 
gaudy cloaks and headcloths, and scores of children 
half or wholly naked. His head still ached and 
whirled; he was aware that his hair and clothing 
were stiffened, his face caked, with blood and sand; 
was conscious, now, of the pain from the thongs 
which bound his hands behind him and cut his ankles ; 
of a multitude of pangs from cuts and bruises that 
met his least effort to move. Qose beside him sat a 
man, swaying monotonously to and fro as if to ease 
stiffened joints. Athomar recognized him as one of 
the Philistine escort. Beyond this one were several 
others, sitting or lying, all boimd. Farther away 
stood an Amalekite guard, leaning on his spear, con- 
versing with a fellow-tribesman who was looking over 
the c^tives. 

With a prodigious effort and many a twinge the 
armor-bearer rolled over to face his neighbor. With 
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another, he was able to mumble, ''Shunam, canst tell 
me aught of Alian?" 

The voice of the old robber himself replied from a 
few feet away: "Praise be to Heaven, thou'rt no 
more than three- fourths dead, my lad ! Here am I." 

"Thank God!" responded Athomar. "Greetings, 
Alian/' 

The guard turned, menaced them with his spear, 
and sharply commanded silence. Athomar lay back 
and closed his eyes. 

Through the morning, half delirious with thirst, 
he lay in torture from pain, the heat, the clouds of 
flies, and, at intervals, from the tormenting urchins 
of the camp. Though kept at a distance by the guard, 
they pelted the captives from behind tents, hooting, 
reviling, making a swoop at times to snatch a handful 
from the hair or beard of the unfortunate nearest, 
and away. For short periods the armor-bearer dozed, 
but his dreams, fevered and full of varied misery, made 
wakefulness a relief. Toward midday came a group 
of warriors attending one, an elderly, wiry, dark- 
skinned savage who, from his air and tone of author- 
ity, seemed to be the sheik of the camp. They inspected 
the captives with a care that surprised Athomar, who 
surmised they had come merely to select the first vic- 
tim for the accustomed torture. Each prisoner was 
gotten upon his feet and closely scrutinized, to his very 
teeth. At length they came to Athomar. Standing, 
he swayed dizzily, and one supported him while the 
sheik looked him carefully over, presently ordering 
water. First allowing him to drink, they bathed his 
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face and head, dressed and roughly bandaged his 
several cuts. The inspection ended, the sheik directed 
that the prisoners be borne to the shelter of a tent. 
Here they were fed with a liberality that astonished 
the armor-bearer. It savored of humanity, but — hu- 
manity in an Amalekite ? He whispered to the nearest 
captive: "Wherefore this show of ruth? Dost 
know?" 

The man shook his head. "I know not, unless they 
refresh our strength that we may howl the louder 
when Cometh the torture. Why else ?" 

This seemed reasonable. Athomar questioned no 
further, but lay silently taxing his invention for curses 
that might be appropriately invoked upon all Amale- 
kites. Nevertheless, the food and water had given 
sensible relief, and he felt his strength returning. 
Could he only have a word with Alian! But they 
were separated by the width of the tent, and the 
guard suppressed all conversation. At night food and 
water were again brought, and Athomar slept fairly 
well until dawn, when camp was broken. The ankles 
of the six captives were released, and they were or- 
dered to stand. Athomar staggered, but at the prick 
of an Amalekite spear he mustered all his strength 
and stumbled on, his soreness gradually moderating. 
The route was down a broad, shallow wady toward 
the northwest, and now the armor-bearer perceived 
the band was accompanied by numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats. By the end of an hour the vigilance 
of the guards in a measure relaxed, and by slow de- 
grees Allan gained his comrade's side. At a favorable 
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moment the old robber whispered: "Courage, lad. 
We might be in worse case. Hsht I 'Ware the guard. 
Let me do the talking." 

They plodded on together, and by whispers, a few 
words at a time, Alian explained the situation : *Tve 
gathered that we go to Shur, to the yearly market 
We shall be sold as slaves. First, they purposed tor- 
ture, but the sheik hath an itching palm, dost see? 
They deliberated a night and half a day, for the 
younger knaves and the women were clamorous for 
torture. Now, mind this, Athomar, so long as a man 
hath his two legs and his head he should keep his 
heart as well. Twice I've 'scaped from bondage, and 
shall again. So shalt thou. The first of us free will 
get him to David. David, doubt not, will rake all 
earth, and Sheol too, for the other. Therefore, keep 
spirit." 

Alian fell back a few paces, and Athomar marched 
with stronger step. Thereafter their opportunities 
for words were rare. 

Two days the clan descended the wady, moving 
slowly to permit such grazing as was afforded. On 
the third morning the march was directed more to the 
left, across the sandy steppes from valley to valley, 
and the pace increased. Athomar was rapidly becom- 
ing exhausted. He reeled and often fell, praying for 
death. At length he was mounted upon an ass; not 
in mercy, but that he might appear upon the market in 
merchantable condition. 

There were signs of the journey's end. The women, 
who for a time had saved their breath, became viva- 
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cious, the children were in full cry. Landmarks were 
pointed out, and a distant party was sighted, traveling 
in the same direction, watched with the same interest 
and speculation as a far-away sail at sea. Alian found 
chance to whisper: "To-morrow we reach Shur. 
And mark this, my boy : the best appearing goods bring 
the fairest price and go to the liberal buyer. On the 
mart, therefore, look brisk and eschew all hangdog 
airs, else thou may'st get a dunghill master." 

Athomar replied with hot vehemence: "Alian, I'll 
be no slave. Let them torture an they will " 

"Prudence, boy, in Heaven's name!" urged Alian 
quickly, and they were threatened by the guard. 

On the following day they crossed the low range 
of hills marking the edge of the desert plateau and 
descended into the basin that slopes south to the Red 
Sea. They were nearing the Egyptian border, and 
turned northward in the direction of Shur. Soon 
afterward a cavalcade, evidently Amalekite, was ob- 
served overtaking them, with a considerable drove of 
horses. Approaching, they were greeted by all the 
voices of the clan in frantic chorus. The horsemen 
spurred to a trot, to a gallop. They came down yell- 
ing, with brandished spears, steeds urged to their 
utmost, in fine barbaric ostentation. At lance-length 
they reined up sharply, with horses rearing. There- 
upon, a dismount for a half-hour's parley and tribal 
gossip. 

The visit ended. The troop was preparing to de- 
part, when its leader rode down the line of the caravan 
with the old sheik to inspect the captives. Athomar, 
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who had not been permitted to dismount, sat in glocmiy 
abstraction, unaware of the approach of the two chief- 
tains until the stranger drew rein close beside him. 
The armor-bearer looked up, started violently, and 
gazed with stupefaction into the countenance of Sheik 
Yoham. The warrior was surveying him coolly, with 
not an altered line of his saturnine visage to indicate 
even recognition. 

The youth stared, dumb. "Yoham !'* he gasped, and 
flared into sudden fire, straining at his bonds, kick- 
ing the ribs of his ass to urge him upon the tribesman. 
"Yoham! Dog, son of a dog, thou'rt one of those 
I'm seeking. What of thy master, Felimilek?" 

Yoham regarded him with absolute stolidity, and 
Athomar raged on: "Speak, Amalekite! What of 
Felimilek? O Jehovah, free me but a moment!" 
He turned to the old sheik, imploring: "Good sir, 
release my hands. Lend me a weapon. I beseech thee, 

sir No? O God, smite them both!" He faced 

Yoham, but his rage estopped his tongue. Swollen- 
featured, panting, speechless, he tugged at his fetters. 

Yoham turned calmly to the sheik. "How much for 
this animal?" 

The sheik thrust tongue into his cheek and named a 
price, double the sum he would have set in the mar- 
ket. 

"It is done," said Yoham, and they rode away. 

A few minutes later Athomar, lashed to one of 
Yoham's horses, was led rapidly onward toward Shur, 
hopeless, benumbed. From Alian escaped a single 
groan. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

'' I^HE town of Shur, at that period largely Amale- 
-^ kite in population, was a place of many tongues. 
Its position, near the frontier of Egypt, and at the 
convergence of several great caravan routes, drew 
traders from every point to attend the annual market, 
or abide in permaijence. Athomar found the plain 
outside the walls a great encampment. For the most 
part it was of the desert tribes with their flocks. 
Near were many caravans, Eg)rptian, Phoenician, and 
other, come to barter with the nomads, or pausing on 
their long journeys to or from the East and North. 
Yoham tarried a fortnight. Athomar, in a comer 
of one of the tents, bound with even greater security, 
guarded with double vigilance, saw him infrequently. 
The chieftain seemed not disposed, for the present, to 
indulge his triumph, nor to hear more often than 
necessary the wrath and scorn with which he was 
greeted by his prisoner at every appearance, and which 
taxed his Amalekite stoicism to endure without wreak- 
ing summary vengeance. Yoham was content to fin- 
ish his business and bide his time. Pleasure, later. 
He sold his horses and at last broke camp. Bound to 
a led pack-mule one morning, the armor-bearer fol- 
lowed his owner's band to the south. No word of 
Allan's fate or fortunes had reached him. 

266 
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Few Amalekite clans possessed fixed abode. In all 
the arid expanse of the Sinaitic Peninsula over which 
they roamed with flock and herd not many spots of- 
fered site for more than brief encampment. Here 
and there a low valley showed a trace of moisture 
and sustained a small area of pasturage, or even af- 
forded a water hole. From one to another of these 
they drifted, remaining only so long as the grass en- 
dured, then onward to the next. But the true oasis 
where palm would grow and man might dwell was 
rare. One of these lay hidden in the range of lime- 
stone hills that skirt the Gulf of Suez, the north- 
western arm of the Red Sea. It was three days' march 
southeast of Shur. The route was down the narrow 
strip of lowland called the Wilderness of Etham, and 
near the end of the journey, had Athomar known or 
cared, it followed almost the course of the Children 
of Israel after Moses had led across the bed of the 
sea. Camp was made, the second night, at a group 
of water holes still called the Wells of Moses and 
supposed to be the halting place of the great leader 
after the passage. 

At intervals during the following day the blue of 
the gulf was in sight, until, turning sharply eastward, 
the cavalcade entered a valley leading down from the 
fastnesses of the interior. Seen from below, it ap- 
peared but a gateway to regions more hostile, thirsty, 
and desolate than even the coastal plain. On either 
hand rose the gray, sun-baked masses of El Tih, loom- 
ing to the azure of a sky that seemed to Athomar as 
pitiless in its brilliance as were the stark, glaring rocks 
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in their rigidity. The ragged slopes were softened 
by hardly a shrub or a tuft of grass. The valley floor, 
strewn with bleached, water-worn bowlders and gravel 
brought down by torrents a decade, a generation, a 
half-century apart, radiated a heat intolerable and 
deadly as of an oven ; the parched sterility accentuated 
by the melancholy testimony of vanished waters. Over 
all, the gloc«ny, sinister silence of the desert. 

For some miles the trail followed the stream-bed 
before a trace of green gave hint of moisture be- 
neath. Then appeared a scattering of wiry grass and 
at last a shallow, festering puddle of slime. These 
signs grew more frequent, until the valley narrowed, 
the path crossed an oozing rill in its death-struggle 
with the ravening soil, and abruptly the gorge opened 
upon a grassy plain. Athomar, partially roused from 
his lethargy by the changed surroundings, beheld a 
meadowland of perhaps a league in length, broken 
by outcropping ledges and rocky spurs, through which 
struggled the rivulet, its course marked by a fringe 
of brushwood. Horses, cattle, and sheep were graz- 
ing, and on the point of a stony promontory, a mile 
or more from the head of the ravine, was a half ruined 
fortification. A wall enclosed a few buildings, and 
sheer with the face of the precipice rose the citadel, 
a low tower with crumbling battlements, riven by time 
and weather. Straggling down the slope of the spur 
was a small village of flat-roofed hovels, and at the 
foot the gaunt remains of an ancient grove of palms. 
Near it was a cluster of Amalekite tents. 

The first sight of the approaching band brought the 
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population into evidence with the usual hubbub and 
clamor. Through the camp and the littered street of 
the village the way was beset by a crowd vociferous 
with greetings. The sight of the wretched prisoner, 
when it was known that he had been purchased, caused 
little surprise or demonstration. Most of the riders 
halted in the camp. A guard of four with Athomar 
followed Yoham to the citadel, the appearance of 
which again roused the armor-bearer to an interest in 
a degree professional. A gate which evidently had 
not been closed in years led into the dilapidated strong- 
hold. The embattled wall, with merlons half gone, 
cracked in places to its foundations, surrounded a 
close of several hundred yards. Opposite the gate 
was the tower. The place, whose every feature told 
of great antiquity, had been a hold of some forgotten 
race. 

There was no garrison. A few sullen looking 
woftien, a dozen squalid children, and three or four 
men, seemed the only occupants of the outbuildings, 
which otherwise were used as storerooms or stables. 
The tower was the residence of Sheik Yoham. In 
its gloomy aspect it seemed fitting. 

Yoham dismounted, growled a few words of instruc- 
tion to the guard, jerking his head toward the prisoner 
without a glance, and disappeared through the low 
doorway of the citadel. Athomar was unlashed from 
the mule and pushed into the main hall. It was a 
low-ceiled apartment, strong with the must of cen- 
turies, rank with the smell of saddles and saddle-cloths 
that hung on the walls or heaped the comers. Doors 
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led to adjoining rooms, and at one side was a stone 
stairway to the upper story. In the rear of the room 
a trap-door opened upon a short flight of steps. Paus- 
ing to light a stone lamp, two of the guard led down 
to a room which Athomar saw at once had been ex- 
cavated from the solid rock. From the litter of broken 
jars, a few intact, it was used as a cellar. Through 
this he was led to a second room, a dungeon. His 
legs were securely rebound, the thongs at his wrists 
inspected, and without a word the guard left him 
standing in the middle of the floor. The door scraped 
shut, and the darkness was as complete as the solitude. 
He sank down, and mercifully overcome by the stupor 
of exhaustion and despair, he slept. 

It was doubtless merciful, too, that Athomar, as he 
rode through the village to the citadel, was unaware 
of being recognized, of his name having been uttered 
in a voice almost inaudible from the agony of shock, 
unbelief, dread for him, and compassion. 

That night Yoham sat late. Lounging on a skin- 
covered couch and propped by grimy cushions, he 
watched morosely a single companion, an aged wom- 
an seated on the floor before him. She was bent, 
white-haired. Her face, that of a savage, wore the 
dignity, pride, and cruelty of her wild race, enhanced 
by the lines left by hard experience. Yoham had 
supped. On the floor between them were earthen dishes 
from which his guest selected an occasional scrap or 
bone, mumbled for a time, and cast it finally to the 
half dozen expectant dogs to be fought for, or bolted 
by the most alert. The woman had been Yoham's 
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nurse. Now she was his sole confidante and, strangely, 
his most sagacious and cool-headed adviser. For, 
whatever her qualities of heart, Shissah was clear of 
mind, of judgment rare, and possessed of powers of 
intuition so keen that by many she was thought a 
witch. Her great age alone, among her primitive 
people, would have furnished basis enough for this 
repute, and she aided it further by judicious hints, dis^ 
creet silences, and the wisdom of long years. Yoham 
shared sincerely the conviction that she was a sorceress, 
and it moved him to an attitude at least circumspect, 
if not considerate or inspired by affection. However 
his rage might be stirred by her sharjv-edged tongue, 
she was safe from his violence ; safe, usually, from his 
insolence. And however venomous his hate at times, 
he sought her advice, in many of his affairs, as indis- 
pensable. To-night he had dismissed his subordinate 
chiefs, ordered his several consorts to their beds, and 
sent for Shissah. Seen apart, neither would hav6 
been remarked for apparent amiability. Together, they 
were as promising of concord as a wolf and a wild- 
cat. 

Irritated at length by the recurrent tumult among 
the dogs, Yoham arose without speaking, seized a 
cudgel, laid ferociously about among the brutes, drove 
them yelping from the room, and returned to his couch. 
"Umph!" was Shissah's only comment. She wiped 
her fingers upon a fragment of bread, swallowed it, 
and was ready for conversation. Yoham eyed her 
for a moment, and demanded : 

"Well, what of the girl?" 
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"Pale," replied Shissah scornfully. "Thin. A mere 
arrow-shaft." She caught a light in his eyes and 
added quickly: "But not from pining for thee, son. 
Oh, not for thee! She loveth thee and me and our 
people as she loveth the adders." 

Yoham's eyes lost the faint momentary gleam, and 
he moved slightly. "What of her father?" 

"Likewise pale. Feeble. Restive. He hath begun 
to suspect thy treachery, Yoham. The girl, more 
quick of wit, hath not a doubt of it. Should Felimilek 
ever return to Tyre !" 

"Do I purpose he shall return? The crocodile! 
His wound would have done for another man ere this. 
But of him, anon." Yoham paused, regarded his 
companion a moment, and asked with affected care- 
lessness: "Didst note the prisoner, Shissah?" She 
nodded indifferently. He added, with a faint smile, 
not pleasant, "He is her lover — ^the Hebrew." 

"Ah?" 

"Ah!" 

"Not that same boy who left Yoham a poor, blood- 
less rag at Gath?" 

Yoham shifted, scowling. Hastily: "A count, 
woman, with some others, that Yoham will set right 
forthwith. And I intend, by the manner of the quit- 
tance, to break the wench.'* 

Shissah's thin lips curled. "To break her! Her 
heart?" 

"Her heart — ^whatever thou may'st call it. To break, 
in any event, her accursed spirit. Before another se'en- 
night thou'lt see her halter-wise as the oldest mare 
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in the drove, mark me! She shall see him die. And 
the mode of his death — 'tis of this I would consult 
thee. Thou hast relished, in thy time, the sight of 
some varied forms of torment, cunningly devised. 
Name one/' 

The curl of Shissah's lips widened to a grin of 
scorn. "Thus thou wouldst win the damsel's love?" 

"I would break her, I tell thee." 

"Yoham, with the heart of a tiger thou hast the head 
of a sheep. Thou'rt a fool." 

Yoham leaned forward. "Beldame, guard thy 
tongue." 

"Fool!" she repeated wrathfully. "And do thou 
guard thine, lest I chant a handful of scorpions into 
thy vitals, Yoham." 

Yoham paled. "Nay! Come, Shissah, no quarrel. 
I crave thine advice." 

"Bah! Hast the sense to heed Shissah's advice in 
this bungle of madness? Then, I say, clear thyself 
with these Phoenicians and be rid of them as soon as 
may be. Satisfy Felimilek, though it take half thy 
wealth. Send him on his ways, lest worse befall thee, 
or, what doth fear me more, lest ruin come upon the 
tribe. For the days have passed, Yoham, when 
Amaiek may override the caravan roads at pleasure. 
The clans have not yet recovered from the blow dealt 
by the Hebrew Saul. I foresee calamity of thy bring- 
ing, Yoham." 

He grunted his impatience. "Old woman's prating, 
Shissah ! Be done. I purpose to keep the girl. Tell 
me a torment for the Jew, or hold thy peace." 
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Shissah surveyed him with gloomy deprecation. 
"Whatever may come, thou must have the girl ! Mad- 
man! Wilt say why thou hast not already taken 
her?" 

*Telimilek liveth." After a pause, he continued 
uneasily: "Moreover, it is said she hath knowledge 
of poisons." 

"It is said!" Shissah repeated with acrimony. "I 
told thee myself. Thou'rt afraid. And with reason, 
doubt not, for she is Phoenician — ^hence, a poisoner. 
But dost fancy, by torturing the Jew, thou'lt make her 
forget this art of poisoning?" 

Yoham's assurance waned still more. He made a 
movement to rise; sat back, meditated uncomfortably, 
and said at last: "I confess to thee, Shissah, the mat- 
ter did at first wear a simple look. Had Felimilek died 
— ^but guarding him hath made her as a she-lion with 
whelps. And her pride is towering. Yoham is but 
a dead dog." Suddenly he sprang up. "A dead dog! 
But, by the demons, Yoham hath now what will tame 
her fire! When she heareth the screams of her Jew, 
beholdeth the scorched carrion that was once her Jew, 
Yoham shall seem more than a dog. She will pray to 
Yoham. Yoham holdeth life and death. An old man 
shall need her prayers, lest he perish in the fashion 
of this boy. Heaven smite me dead if I have her not 
groveling !" 

In his excitement and ferocity he strode about the 
room. The demonstration was watched by the woman 
with contempt At last she exclaimed : "And is this 
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Yoham, the son of Maloth, of the sons of Amalek? 
Verily, thou dost vapor like a Hebrew I" 

The words recalled him to self-control. He turned 
upon her, checked a curse that rose to his lips, stood 
a moment, and reseated himself. Presently Shissah 
continued: "From the beginning, Yoham, this mat- 
ter hath been folly, and every step a blunder. Could 
it be less plain than sunlight that the night attack 
upon Felimilek's caravan, which thou wast paid to 
guard, was a sham, and with thy connivance? Not 
one of thine Amalekites of the escort was killed, nor 
so much as scathed. Not a dead assailant hadst thou 
to show to prove the zeal of thy fidelity. Not a Phoe- 
nician servant escaped, and even Felimilek himself 
was hit, when thou couldst better have played his de- 
fender and won at least the daughter's gratitude. But 
no! 'Tis even to be fancied the arrow that struck 
the master was Yoham's. Fie! It was not alone 
shameful in perfidy, but boyish in the manner of its 
doing. A fool's emprise, as thou livest, my brave, and 
one, hadst but the wit to see it, that will breed peril 
to the tribe surely as a carcass breedeth maggots. 
But what is this to thee, in the balance with thy calf's 
yearning for this girl? Naught! Pah! T do mis- 
doubt in my soul, Yoham, if thou'rt fit to lead thy clan 
to steal a goat." 

Exasperated by the arraignment, by its cold scorn, 
most of all by its justice, Yoham broke out, half aris- 
ing : "Cease, woman ! Pid I bid thee hither to have 
thee spit out the overflow of thy gall? Enough! 
Away I" 



I 
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Shissah wrath fully shook a lean finger of warning 
in his face, and he sat again, glowering upon her, 
with twitching hands. She went on: "It was less 
than enough that thou didst spoil the caravan of a 
friend of the King of Gath and wound the master, 
but thou must slay him. Yet I tell thee the girl's 
abhorrence is a long road to her favor. But, the 
father dead, and all the damsel's hope departed, what 
then? She will kill herself and mayhap, justly, thee. 
And now thou hast brought this youth, whom thou 
knowest to be a friend of the outlaw David, himself 
to-day a vassal of this same King. And thou wouldst 
do the Hebrew horribly to death before her eyes — to 
break her spirit, forsooth ! Would it ever by a chance 
enter thy mutton-head that thy sole way out of this 
tangle is to have her by her own consent?" 

"Her consent!" exclaimed Yoham, startled by the 
gleam of hope. 

"Her consent. That gained, the loss of the caravan 
made good, Felimilek and the King must find less 
fault. I say — and mind thou this. Sheik — ^'tis less for 
thy comfort than for the weal of tribe, for thou mayst 
butt thine addled head against a wall, an thou wilt, 
and Shissah would sleep none the worse — I say, barter 
the life and liberty of the Jew for the hand of the 
girl. Slay him and constrain her, and thou'lt have this 
David at thy throat with the King " 

Yoham sprang up in a fury. "Free the Jew? 
First would I rot to death by inches. Begone ! Out ! 
Follow the dogs!" 

Shissah eyed him unmoved. "Yoham, didst ever 
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know Shissah to go or come at thy command ? Have a 
care!" 

Maddened by her defiance, the overwrought sheik 
strode upon her. *'Obey, thou devil's dam ! Go, or by 
Heaven, Til " 

For an instant Shissah quailed before her peril; 
recovered, and arose. "Thy dagger? Dost menace 
me. Sheik Yoham?" She stepped back, raised her 
hands overhead, her eyes rolled upward until but 
the yellow-white was visible, and swaying her body, 
she began a chant. In the dim light the witch- 
like form and shriveled, malevolent countenance, the 
straggling hair, bony arms and claws of hands ; above 
all, the weird, unintelligible, crooning song — ^Yoham 
collapsed. 

''Oh — prithee — good Shissah— cease ! Behold, I sit ! 
I beseech — I pray thee, cease!" 

Shissah slowly lowered her arms, surveyed him a 
moment with eyes viciously sparkling, and turned to 
go. Yoham sank back, too shaken to follow her with 
his usual whispered farewell anathema. Unconscious- 
ly he felt his abdomen for a possible symptom of a 
scorpion there, and sighed slightly with relief. 

The interview, save for the climax, had been of the 
essential character of all their consultations; but, as 
always, Yoham unwillingly recognized the fact that 
her counsel had been good. Yet — forego his venge- 
ance upon Athomar ! 

He called to her as she reached the door. "Wait, 
Shissah. Prithee, bide a moment." Satisfied with 
her spiritual victory, and willing to take full advantage 
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of it, Shissah paused. Yoham deliberated long and 
heavily. His scowl deepened, then waned, and he 
glanced toward her with a trace of a smile. "The 
Jew shall go, Shissah." 

She studied him briefly and raised a finger. "Dost 
think to hide from Shissah thy thoughts ? Thou say'st 
he shall go. There was a time, Yoham, when the 
word of a sheik was sacred, even to an enemy. Will 
the son of thy father lie yet again, then murder? 
This upon thy treachery to Felimilek? As thou liv- 
est, thy dead father will visit thee. He was wont to 
boast, and truly, that an Amalekite was honest, even 
in his devilry." 

Yoham lowered his eyes. "Fiends, woman! 
Enough! He goeth not. I give him to torture 
straightway." 

"And the damsel?" 

"She is mine to-morrow." 

"Ah! Thy life groweth burdensome. Then take 
her forcibly, and bid the clan name another sheik. 
A good night to thee." 

"Hold, Shissah ! — Demons ! I do believe I'm be- 
witched. Was e'er a man so cursed with a need of 
choosing betwixt this and that? I had liefer die, 
gnawed by rats, than let him free. I had liefer die 
than forego the girl. Curse me if I do either! I'll 
kill him. I'll kill them both— torture them both. 'Tis 
fixed. Leave me, Shissah. No ! Stay ! Wilt sound 
her ? He shall have his freedom. I swear it. I will 
seek him later, in Israel — ^to the ends of the earth. 
Would he had ten lives! But see her. Tell her I 
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have him and purpose torture. Hint that he may be 
spared. But bear this in mind : she must come with 
the offer. Go to-morrow." 

He threw himself down, face to the wall, as racked 
a barbarian between alternatives, either of them by his 
standard legitimate, as ever groaned over the insensate 
perversity of his gods. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Q HISS AH went next morning to the house occu- 
^ pied by Felimilek, his daughter Adah, and the 
faithful black woman, Kumi. The place was a hut of 
two rooms, situated near the edge of the village. 
Kumi met the visitor at the door and summoned Adah 
from the small, sunburnt garden in the rear, where, 
on a couch in the one bit of shade the place afforded, 
lay the Phoenician merchant, convalescent from an ar- 
row wound. Felimilek was asleep, but as she entered 
Adah closed the door, lest he overhear the words of 
Shissah, whose mission, the girl knew instinctively, was 
of grave import to herself. She had said nothing to 
her father of the presence of Athomar. 

If the pallor, anxiety, and sorrow in the counte- 
nance of the fair Tyrian roused any compassion in 
the heart of Shissah, it was not manifest. Adah has- 
tened forward, her face suddenly more woefully pale. 

"Thou, Shissah? What bringeth thee? — Oh, hast 
word for me of Athomar?" 

"Then thou knowest !" said Shissah. 

"I saw him. Oh, I pray thee, say quickly — he liv- 
eth?" 

"He liveth — ^yet," replied Shissah slowly, and at 
the purposed significance in her tone the girl tot- 
tered. Kumi placed an arm about her mistress with 

280 
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a glance at the tribeswoman that caused a momen- 
tary quake in even that indurated heart. The trepida- 
tion was not betrayed, however, and the Amalekitess, 
with native blunt laconism, told of the fate in store for 
the prisoner. She paused maliciously, while Adah, 
with hands pressed to her temples, gazed upon her 
with eyes wide with horror, and struggled against the 
whirl of blackness about to overwhelm her senses. 
Shissah added briefly the condition upon which Atho- 
mar's life might possibly be spared. Adah closed her 
eyes. Kumi raised her in her arms, bore her to a 
couch, brought water, bathed her forehead and face, 
chafed her hands until she breathed again, and faced 
about, her black features drawn with the roused fe- 
rocity of her race. Shissah had gone. 

An hour after nightfall Yoham sat alone. He had 
waited through the day; was still waiting; but if im- 
patient he gave no sign. With ey^s half closed he 
watched the spiral of ill-smelling smoke from the cop- 
per lamp beside his couch. His lean face, save for 
its traces of fever, its look as of a hungry beast, was 
as blank of apparent emotion as the wall at his back. 
Yoham was dreaming. A step outside, and his nos- 
trils suddenly distended. One of his men announced 
the Tyrian maiden. The pin-point of sparkle be- 
neath the sheik's close-set brows flared for the frac- 
tion of a second, his lips thinned, and his breathing 
grew unpleasantly audible as he watched the door. 
Adah entered, followed by the stately black Kumi. 
Kumi was unexpected. A breath drawn between his 
teeth almost betrayed Yoham's anger. 
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An instant Adah faltered; met Yoham's eyes, and 
advanced without a tremor. She regarded him stead- 
ily. His look wavered, and he stammered in his grunt 
intended for a salutation, raging silently at the im- 
mediate dominance of her dignity and pride, of her 
immeasurable superiority over his crude barbarism, 
of the very beauty that crushed and trampled into 
abject abasement his brute strength. At once he re- 
gained a semblance of poise and opened his lips to 
speak. Adah stayed him with a gesture. 

"Yoham," she said; "traitor, ingrate, miscreant, I 
bid thee rejoice. I have heard thy terms. They are 
accepted. Hear thou mine. When Athomar goeth he 
shall bear a token from thee, thy signet, that will en- 
sure him from harm by any Amalekite. When thou 
hast, from David of Bethlehem, a writing that telleth 
of Athomar's safety, Adah shall belong to thee, a 
slave. Thy wife, never." 

For hours Yoham had been aflame with fancies of 
instant, complete possession. The terms implied long 
delay and much uncertainty. The tone in which they 
were proposed exasperated him. He had expected 
tears and pleading. The abrupt overthrow of his 
dreams was too much for his self-command. With a 
spring and hoarse, guttural ejaculation he was on his 
feet and reaching for her. Kumi interposed, and he 
caught a gleam of steel from the fold of her robe. He 
caught himself, stood poised for another leap, his lips 
drawn back, glaring upon the Negress, and slowly 
straightened. A moment served to restore his guise 
of impassibility. He spoke slowly : 
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"Terms — these terms — from thee, Phoenician? 
Dost forget thou'rt not in Tyre? Hearken: I swear 
to thee 'tis but a whim that moveth me to hear thee 
and spare this Jew. Beware, lest I repent it." With 
all his best endeavor, he could not give his words the 
true ring of mastery. There lurked the fear of poi- 
son, the consciousness of perfidy, and, to his still rage 
as he met her undaunted eyes, the words recurred to 
his mind, "A dead dog!" 

The daughter of Felimiiek continued as if he had 
not moved or spoken, ''Furthermore, Sheik Yoham, 
my father shall have his liberty and an escort to Phi- 
listia." 

"His liberty !" said Yoham, now sullen. "Do I hold 
him? He is here in refuge." 

The falsehood was ignored, and Adah concluded: 
"The escort shall bring a writing from the King of 
Gaza when my father is there in safety." She turned 
to go. The instant her eyes were away Yoham flamed 
again, and with the instinct of a tiger to spring from 
behind, he would have seized her. He met Kumi*s 
look, and turned away. At the door Adah paused. 
"Thou'lt send word to me when thy prisoner is gone," 
she said steadily, and went out. Her courage endured 
until she had passed the gate of the stronghold. From 
there she was carried by Kumi, and spent the night 
weeping hysterically in the Nubian's arms, stifling her 
sobs lest Felimiiek should hear, and whispering prayers 
that her gods destroy either Yoham or herself. She 
had little choice. 

At last she slept ; roused at dawn, and sent Kumi to 
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bring Salima, one of Yoham's concubines, the sole be- 
ing in Amalekite skin in whom she could trust. When 
Salima departed, after a short whispered conference, 
she bore, hidden in her gown, all of Adah's jewels, a 
bribe. 

As for Yoham, he stood where his visitors had left 
him, dumb, motionless, as near a seizure of apoplexy 
as a lean savage ever approached, staring at the door. 
No murmur of the storm of fury, of baffled passion, 
escaped him. If he had given voice it would have 
been an inarticulate howl. If he had moved it would 
have been to rush to the fettered Athomar and tram- 
ple him to death. Rage bewildered him, choked him. 
Its suppression near overthrew his reason. Defeat, 
humiliation, and misery of no uncertain sort tore his 
wild heart He bore it mutely, as does a stricken ani- 
mal its wound, uncomprehending, and sensible only 
of its anguish; until, having at length attained a de- 
gree of calm through weariness, he went to his couch, 
tumbled on to it, and slept the sleep of utter exhaus- 
tion. 

Yoham awakened late. He lay for a time, gloomily 
reviewing his troubles, sprang up with violence, has- 
tened to the hall, and waved to one of the two men 
on guard over the trap-door. ''Hither, Tushak 1" The 
sheik pushed him into the room, closed the door, and 
said rapidly, to the other's stupefaction : 

"Tushak, thou'lt release the prisoner — to-night, 
when the town sleepeth." 

Tushak regarded his chief with open mouth. Pres- 
ently, with a faint smile of intelligence : "To be sure ! 
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— let him go," and he drew a finger across his throat. 

Yoham stamped a foot. "I said release him." He 
thrust his face into that of Tushak. ''I mean release 
him! Do him hurt at thy peril! Three days' food 
and water, a good horse — ^good, mind thee ! — ^and take 
his oath to send a writing from David. Give him this 
ring. And mind thou! this is mine affair, not to be 
babbled about. If any ask, say it." Yoham shoved 
him out, barred the door, and hurriedly unsealed a 
large jar of potent date wine. 

That night the two guards entered Athomar's cell, 
silently removed his bonds, helped him to his feet, 
and supported him up the stairway. Dull, lethargic, 
in the complete apathy of abandoned hope, the armor- 
bearer submitted without question or murmur. The 
hour had come ? Then, as well soon as late. It would 
presently be over. A feeble remnant of spirit forbade 
him to ask the form of the coming torture. With a 
silent oath he resolved to give as little satisfaction by 
screams or resistance as possible. With the help of 
Jehovah, he would show the dogs that a Hebrew knew 
how to meet death. He was led across the vacant 
close, through deserted streets, and down the hill. He 
wondered at the silence. No evidence of an exultant 
barbarian herd! His death was to be secret? — ^Where 
was Yoham ? The trio skirted the camp at a distance, 
halted, and Tushak departed, to return shortly, lead- 
ing a saddled horse. Athomar looked stupidly at the 
animal, and for the first time Tushak spoke. His 
voice sounded far away, his words idle, meaningless : 
"Here, thou ; take this." He offered the signet. Atho- 
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mar gaped at him vacuously. With an exclamation of 
impatience, the Amalekite seized his hand and pushed 
the ring upon his finger. "Now, swear thou, thou'lt 
send from David ben Jesse a writing that will tell Yo- 
ham of thine arrival in safety." Athomar still gaped. 
Cried Tushak: "Swear it, dolt! then mount. Come, 
gather thy wits. Have we brought our beds ? Swear, 
and begone!" Uncertainly Athomar wiped his fore- 
head. Tushak seized him by the shoulder and shook 
him, unresisting. "Speak ! Awake, Hebrew son of a 
Hebrew wild ass! Swear, then away!" 

"I — I swear," mumbled Athomar. The two jerked 
him forward to the animal, sprawled him into the sad- 
dle, thrust the reins into his hands, and struck the 
horse's flank. The leap almost unseated the armor- 
bearer, but served to shake him partially out of his 
stupor. 

Said one of the men, as the hoof-beats died away : 
"Gods! Didst e'er know a guest so loth to depart? 
But what dost make of this, Tushak?" 

Grumbled Tushak: "I make that we have lost the 
wherewithal of some hours' merrymaking — and that 
Yoham hath lost his mind." 

"Ah !" agreed the other. "The T)rrian wench hath 
put a spell upon him, as he liveth !" 



CHAPTER XXXI 

A FEW days before Athomar's liberation, and while 
^ ^ he lay bound in one of Yoham's tents outside of 
Shur, David was in conference with the King of Gath. 
Fresh rumors of Amalekite violence had reached Zik- 
lag, and its Governor had taken them to the King. 
The night was sultry, and they sat in one of the in- 
terior courts of the palace. Achish, with tunic unfas- 
tened at the breast, sleeves rolled up, his sturdy legs 
supported by a stool, looked comfortable, if not ma- 
jestic, while he listened to the account and sipped 
thoughtfully a cup of spiced wine and water from the 
generous pitcher between them. 

Said David in conclusion: "And thus I fear, my 
lord King, it is but a chance if Alian's caravan hath 
escaped attack. A larger one, Egyptian, was assailed 
on the Gaza Road and lost a round number of its men, 
so 'tis plain that no heed is paid to nation." 

Achish lowered his legs, sat up, and placed a heavy 
fist upon the table. "Let it be proven that Alian's 
party hath been molested by so much as a cast pebble ! 
Achish hath grown a feather's weight unwieldy — fill 
thy cup, my son, and mine — ^but the knaves shall learn 
that he hath yet his teeth. Would I could go down 
against them myself ! I have little doubt, by now, that 
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Felimilek hath been despoiled. Should it so appear, 
I'll unhood my falcon David." 
"I have six hundred, my lord, who chafe at idle- 



ness." 



The King eyed him reflectively. ''And 'tis high time 
the southern roads were made secure. Verily, I'm of 
half the mind to bid thee go. But there be lets and 
hitches. These Amalekites, vermin though they be, are 
in a manner allies. Yet they have raided our borders, 
on occasion, and plundered towns. Still, they be 
known as allies. Yet again, the caravan was mine 
which doubtless they have taken. This would be griev- 
ance enow, the gods witness ! And we love them not, 
we of Philistia, despite this flimsy alliance. Reptiles, 
all ! I could go against them, look thou, David, with- 
out a lifted Philistine eyebrow at my going. But if 
thou shouldst go, some will carp. For, being called 
allies of Philistia, it were meet, if they are to be 
spoiled, that it be done by Philistines. Should David 
go, even though a retainer of the King of Gath, there 
would be jealousy among the princes on account of the 
booty. And there lieth the grit — ^jealousy." Achish 
pondered, continued presently: "Howbeit, it may be 
done, though it will call for a measure of lying. — ^Will 
a Hebrew lie ? Will a duck swim ? — ^Thy pardon, Da- 
vid: a Philistine jest. — 'Thou couldst go; returning, 
couldst say it was against the south of Judah. Say it 
to me, and I vow to believe thee, though it break a leg. 
— Gods, that I could go with thee ! There will be profit 
in it. A plague upon kingship and obesity, say I! 
Were I thine age and weight, we'd go joyfully to- 
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gether, hand in hand, with dear old Alian o* the 
Wood. — ^Heaven preserve him t — alongside. Ah, me !" 
Achish sighed and drummed gently upon the table. 
'Till again, dear lad." 

At this moment entered a servant to announce a 
visitor. The stranger, a dust-covered man in Amale- 
kite cloak and headcloth, strode impatiently forward 
without waiting for his conductor to finish the obei- 
sance. He stripped off the cloak as he came, rolled it 
into a ball, hurled it violently into a corner, threw the 
turban after, and muttered an imprecation upon both. 
To the astonishment of the two rulers he greeted in 
a familiar voice, though hoarse with exhaustion : 

"Ho, Shichah! Ho, David! Pray forgive abrupt 
entrance — ^but must an hurried man wait whilst a ser- 
vant considereth the tenderness of his knees? And I 
loathe ceremony. — ^David, Shichah, I embrace you, 
good! — ^What have ye in the pitcher?" He seized it. 

"Pray forgive again " He drank deep; paused to 

gasp, "I perish," and drank deeper. Lowering the 
pitcher slightly, he ordered the servant, "Fetch an- 
other — fetch two," and once more drank. He with- 
drew his lips to say, "Calamity " and drank again ; 

" hath befallen," he concluded, and set the pitcher 

down empty. He sank into a chair. 

His two auditors were on their feet, gathered about 
him. Said Achish : "Take thy time, Alian. Calamity, 
thou say'st?" 
^Aye!" 

'To the caravan? Where is the youth?" 
'Prisoner to Yoham, by God !" 
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David blurted an exclamation. Achish nodded to 
him grimly. "Settled! Thou goest." They stood 
over Alian, who presently went on : 

"We were surprised at moonrise, breaking camp — 
ridden over by a horde — smashed to fragments," and 
he gave a hurried, complete account, up to the parting 
with Athomar. He added a well-finished curse upon 
all Amalekites, and ended : "But it behooveth, if we 
save the lad, that we move quickly. Yoham will tarry 
at Shur only until his animals are sold, then once more 
to his wilderness. Doubtless he holdeth his prisoner 
for plaisance at a leisure hour, for at Shur I heard 
no word of a torture. We may yet be in time." 

David had caught up his sword and was buckling it 
on. "My lord, I go." 

"Go, son David," said Achish, with vehemence, "and 
the gods attend thee. Leave not an Amalekite with a 
skin that will hold fire-wood. Spread the desert from 
Shur to Elath with fare for jackals. And this Yoham 
— pray fetch his skull to make a rattle for my grand- 
son. Go." 

Alian sighed. "Surely ! Wend right back to Shur, 
Alian. The way is not muddy, and having gone three 
days and as many nights without a nibble, a sip, or a 
wink, a fortnight or so longer will be a small matter, 
scarce to be noted. Nevertheless, Shichah, spare me 
time to munch a barley-corn." 

"Thou, Alian!" exclaimed the King. "Would I 
think of having thee go? Thou'rt a last-year's seed- 
pod !" 

"Bah ! Fill me up. Couldst hold me back, with this 
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afoot ? I hunger more for an Amalekite within bow- 
shot than even for one of thy roasts of lamb, Shichah." 

"Roast lamb, to be sure !" Achish clapped his hands 
for a servant and ordered. "A sheep entire, good 
Allan. — Sit thee, David, until thy men be raked from 
the wine-shops and whilst we mend this wom-and- 
tom. He can follow to Ziklag to-morrow. Between 
bites he may tell how he came from Shur. How was 
it, Alian?'' 

"By dromedary,'' replied Alian, watching intently 
the incoming viands. "By thy leave, Shichah, I'll 
bathe after I've eaten, not before." He drew up his 
chair. 

"By dromedary!" exclaimed David. "By what 
means, the dromedary?" 

"I stole it, lad. — Praise Heaven, I've an appetite!" 
'Stole it!': 

« 

'Surely ! Long life to thy cook, Shichah ! Stole it. 
David. Took it by theft. Filched a dromedary. What 
marvel in that ? Doth a man sleep with his dromeda- 
ries beneath his pillow?" 

"But thou, bound hand and foot!" 

"Ho !" said the King. "Thou knowest not Alian o' 
the Wood. Fetter him with bronze, nail him in an 
oaken chest, cover him over with a mountain — ^pouf ! 
Ere dawn he hath stolen thine eyebrows." 

"I kept evil company in my youth," said Alian, with 
a glare at the King. "May thy bakers be glorified, 
Shichah, nevertheless." 

"Prithee, Alian, thine escape," urged David. 

"Simple," replied Alian. "Shichah, thy vintner 
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learned his mystery from the gods! — As to mine es- 
cape, David : I was bound with rawhide. At Shur we 
camped on rocky ground. One night, rolling quietly 
about, I lay at last, back to a small bowlder. Two 
hours' chafing of the bonds at my wrists parted a 
thong. The rest was easy. Inch by inch, I crept to 
the edge of the tent and out; pulled up a tent-stake, 
visited the picket-line of camels, tapped the head of 
the dozing stable-watch, borrowed his apparel, sad- 
dled a dromedary, and rode away." 

"Easy as milking!'' said David, with irony in his 
admiration. "Easy, doubtless, mounted on a camel, 
to slink out of camp, unheard, imseen, and steal past 
all guards like a zephyr!" 

"Slink out, lad? Nay! Ha! The moment I had 
backed the beast I fetched a yell that awakened all 
Shur and part of Egypt. The camel lost his reason. 
We tore through the camp as a tempest on the flanks 
of Lebanon ; spread ruin, terror, and confusion. Over 
tent-ropes, over sheep, cattle, dogs, and men went 
Alian, screaming like a mad Nabi. We made a stir, 
David. We astounded the little stars. We cracked the 
night. We shrieked, we hurtled, we left a wake of 
flying gravel, of crumpled tents, of consternation 
voiced by lungs of beasts, men, women, and brats un- 
told. The silence was torn to shreds. Ere we had 
gone a hundred yards my yells were drowned, though I 
split my throat. Hindrance! Hinder a demented 
camel bestridden by a man possessed of devils? Not 
they ! They rejoiced when my howls had died in the 
distance. 
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"If there was pursuit in the morning I saw no 
sign. The camel was fleet. At Ziklag, David, I 
learned thou hadst come hither and followed straight- 
way. But first I bade Adino begin preparations to 
march. Thou'lt find the men doing. And now, mark 
ye, I would give my jaws better exercise than talk- 
mg. 

David took hurried leave and departed, to march, 
two days later, upon Shur. 




CHAPTER XXXII 

ATHOMAR rode many minutes before he began 
to experience the full joy of freedom ; before he 
realized, indeed, that he was unfettered, and in place of 
the musty suffocation of his dungeon he breathed the 
pure air of heaven. The long days of despair, his 
weakness of body, had dulled and disordered his 
faculties. His unaccountable liberation stunned him 
more, and his mind did not react. After he had 
checked the first startled rush of the horse he rode 
slowly across the plain, striving to think, but merely 
harping, over and over, the words of the guard exact- 
ing his oath to send a writing from David. He had 
sworn, hardly comprehending, far from believing, his 
life was actually to be spared. But seemingly he was 
free. He hearkened, and no hoof-beats followed. He 
strained his eyes at the surrounding darkness, and saw 
no living creature. He increased his speed, with senses 
slowly awakening; turned into the deeper gloom of 
the gorge, and urged his horse to a canter, to a gallop, 
headlong, heedless of bowlders, of stumbling, wildly 
intent upon distance, his apathy gone. 

His weakened muscles could not long endure the 
pace. A fall barely escaped sobered him, and he 
slowed his animal. With the moderated gait his 
thoughts took a degree of order, though^now his mind 
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was tortured by a fruitless effort to explain. Was he 
sent away in mercy? An Amalekite merciful? Yo- 
ham merciful? It doubled the incredibility. Then 
what the motive? He weighed a score of them, possi- 
ble and not; dismissed the problem as unanswerable. 
But it troubled him with a vague, intuitive dread. 
Presently it was forgotten in a rush of joyful realiza- 
tion of liberty, of life. He laughed, wept, gibbered 
the iticoherencies of an infant, of a drunken man, and 
barely restrained himself from shouting his jubilation 
to the stars. 

His happiness was short-lived. Flashed upon him 
the recollection that he was fleeing Yoham with the 
question of the whereabouts of Felimilek and Adah 
still unanswered. In an instant he had whirled his 
horse and was galloping madly up the valley. Straight 
to Yoham, would he! Kill Yoham, would he, bare- 
handed, or with whatever weapon he could find; but 
Yoham should answer! 

Light-headed, perhaps fevered, he might have rid- 
den direct to his death. But he heard, or fancied he 
heard, above the clatter of the gallop, his name called, 
faintly, as from a distance. A second time, and he 
reined abruptly, breathless, incredulous, listening with 
painfully strained attention, dreading to hear it again. 
No sound but the rushing of blood in his ears and the 
restive movements of his now excited horse which he 
endeavored vainly to quiet. But the pause brought 
him to his senses and a consciousness of the insanity 
of his purpose to return to Yoham. He rode again 
to the west; had gone a dozen paces, still wondering 
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at the trick of his imagination, when came once more 
the distant wailing of his name. It seemed frcxn 
down the valley. A trickling chill ran from his scalp 
to the saddle, and back. He halted. No cheat of his 
fancy was this ; it was a voice ! And no voice, in this 
place accurst, at this unhallowed hour, could be from 
a human throat. He was shaking to the stirrups. The 
cry was unearthly; beyond question, that of a desert 
demon. This, then, was Yoham's vengeance: to set 
him free in the devil-haunted gorge, to suffer death 
of some unthinkable horror at the hands of its dread 
occupants! Again arose the voice, this time in a 
hideous, triumphant imitation of the neighing of a 
horse, loud, a scream that froze his soul with its ap- 
palling echoes in the pent ravine. It was suddenly an- 
swered by the fiend in guise of a stallion which he 
rode, and the brute started forward. Athomar reeled, 
toppled from the saddle, and sprawled to the ground. 
Half-stunned, sweating with fear, he groveled, striv- 
ing to pray between chattering teeth. The beast gal- 
loped away. This his freedom! 

Athomar lay in the dust, his eyes closed, limp, sick 
with terror. He heard the voice again, now simulating 
that of a woman, and the more fearsome from this. 
It was nearer. He heard footfalls as of loping ani- 
mals. He prayed now for death before he should be 
compelled to look upon the monstrous forms. Again 
the voice, horribly musical, close at hand. The hoof- 
beats, to his ears near the groimd, grew thunderous; 
were upon him, and he fainted. 

The youth recovered consciousness in the clutches 
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of his demoniac captor. Alas, not yet dead; and 
feebly, with a faint moan, he struggled. Ti^.e grip 
tightened. Strange, the arms were not deathly cold, 
nor burning hot, nor yet of flinty hardness. They 
were soft, warm, and their firm grasp was gentle as 
a mother's. And the demon was sobbing his name, 
caressing his face, showering it with tears and kisses. 
Some mistake ! — or had he been rescued by an angel ? 
Surely the heart to which he was close-pressed and 
which he felt pounding with supernatural speed must 
be angelic. He ventured to open his eyes. 

"Oh, beloved!" said Adah's voice. 

Athomar was near fainting again. He revived sud- 
denly. 

They finally gained coherency of speech in sufficient 
measure. It was long before they came out of ob- 
livion. Of the period until the hour before dawn it 
is not imperative to make record. Gradually they had 
awakened to their troubles and peril, had given one 
another such narrative as time permitted. Athomar, 
wildly insistent that Adah must fly with him, had 
with difficulty been made to understand the impossi- 
bility that she leave her father. Rescue must be 
brought with all speed. The cost of the armor-bearer's 
freedom, should rescue fail, she did not say. She 
allowed him to attribute his release to her father's 
power over Yoham. 

At last the impossible had been accomplished, the 
intoleraMe had been borne, and the agony of parting 
was over. Athomar remounted the horse, which Adah 
had caught as she rode up the canyon. Warned to 
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prudence in his haste, he rode away in a dream, in a 
tumult of emotions, recollections, hc^s, and fears. 
One thought alone was constant — to gain Ziklag and 
David. At Shur he would find a means of reaching 
Philistia. With Yoham's ring, Adah explained, he 
would be safe. So he feared nothing but delay, and 
with this in mind, guarded the strength of his horse. 
He left the valley, rode north until the sun was high, 
fed and rested in a ravine, and by midnight had 
reached the Wells of Moses. 

The second day was like the first He rode through 
solitude, hot, silent, and but for some scurrying lizard, 
devoid of life. Late in the morning he halted in a 
sheltering gully, to lie until afternoon. Except the 
small skin of water attached to the saddle there would 
be none until Shur; but Adah had told him how he 
could refresh his animal by saturating a cloth and 
squeezing it into its mouth. She had torn oflf a portion 
of her robe for the purpose. He whispered a blessing 
when he used it. Forward again as the sun declined, 
and he rode through the night ; camped next day in the 
edge of the hills, and slept long. 

He awakened with a leap, startled by a loud neigh 
from his horse, picketed near. The animal stood with 
lifted head, ears pricked forward, and Athomar sprang 
to prevent a second whinny, half expecting to hear 
again the thunder of an Amalekite charge. The silence 
was complete, but soon as he dared leave the steed, 
whose interest presently waned, he cautiously climbed 
the hill to reconnoiter. Some distance to the south, 
moving rapidly away, was a party of twenty or more 
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riders, with women and children. They were driving 
a small herd of cattle and a flock of sheep. From the 
evident haste Athomar would have pronounced it a 
raiding party hurrying off its plunder. This was con- 
futed by the presence of families. When he pro- 
ceeded again it was with greater caution, but until 
near evening he saw no further life. Then, from a 
rise, he beheld a distant dust-cloud approaching from 
the north. From the concealment of a ravine he 
watched a second party hastening southward, driving 
their flocks. At last he rode on. Before dawn, he 
estimated, he should reach Shur. At dusk he came 
upon a fairly defined road which he guessed was that 
from Shur to Baal-Zephon. The latitude of the latter 
town he had passed. 

He had followed the highway for an hour, when the 
action of his horse warned him again. He turned off, 
dismounted in hiding, and holding the animal by the 
nose, waited. His ears caught a faint bleating and 
lowing, as of harried beasts, and at length a third party 
hastened by, southward. Avoiding the road, Athomar 
pressed on, wondering. He wondered more, later, 
when he heard yet another troop hurrying in the same 
direction, and within an hour, a fifth and sixth. These 
were followed by others, by groups of two, three, by 
half-dozens, by shadowy individuals riding at top 
speed. Before midnight the intervals between them 
were short. It was now plain, they were in flight, ap- 
parently from Shur. What were they fleeing? The 
question was soon to be answered. 

Athomar became aware of a strange, warm glow 
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above the hills in front. A campfire, he surmised, 
though uncommonly large. He halted, observed it 
for a short while, and turned to make a detour. Glanc- 
ing from time to time at the light, he was startled to 
perceive that he was not passing it. It appeared to 
accompany, and at the end of a half-mile, occupied 
the same relative position on the horizon. Keeping 
pace with him ! Heading him off ? Once more he felt 
the trickling chill of his ever-ready superstitious fears. 
He halted again. Now he saw that the glow had in- 
creased perceptibly, was unsteady, flickering heavily 
with an ever greater intensity; noted, too, that its 
column of smoke, ruddily illumined, rolling lazily up- 
ward to mushroom and drift slowly eastward, was 
of great volume. While he gazed, spellbound, the 
column broadened, was lighted by slow, dull flashes 
growing brighter each moment, with occasional bursts 
of sparks that rose to the lurid canopy. A conflagra- 
tion! Doubtless Shur, but fired by whom? For 
Oriental towns were not burned by accident. He 
watched it, stupefied, awe-stricken. Shur in flames! 
Then he was lost. 

Dawned another thought. The Amalekites were in 
flight: their foe, whoever it might be, would possibly 
befriend him. Hope leaped again, and in a moment 
he was urging his horse to what speed was left in 
him. 

The fire was much farther than it appeared. For 
two hours he pressed on, expecting, as he mounted 
every rise, to find it just beyond. It seemed receding 
ever. In his haste he blundered almost upon parties 
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of fugitives, but, save one, they paid him no heed. 
This, a group of three, shouted a warning and galloped 
on. They seemed to be warriors. 

At last, from a hill-top, he looked upon the burning 
town, half a mile away. The greater part, the nearest, 
was afire. Above the band of blackness made by the 
outer wall was a leaping tumult of flames, stabbing 
upward into the murk of smoke that arose straight 
aloft, bearing clouds of blazing fragments to the huge, 
hovering cloud above. It was majestic, sinister in its 
glory, terrible in its ravening and destruction. From 
within came a muffled roar of falling walls and tim- 
bers, the subdued rustle and crackling of the fire, and 
over all, the more dreadful din of shrieks and howls, 
hoarse shouts of men, the confused, horrid discord of 
terror, fighting, and massacre. 

The sounds were not unfamiliar to Athomar. He 
had taken part in the sack and burning of towns, in 
all the ferocity, the cruelty, the long tragedies of blood 
and lust. As an actor he had shared the common mad- 
ness. Now, as a spectator, a listener, he was horrified 
and sickened. He grew faint and suddenly conscious 
of coldness from the sweat of his riding. He shook 
himself, annoyed by the qualms; laid them to his weak 
condition and weariness; was thankful there was no 
one to witness. They were womanish and reprehensi- 
ble. Presently he had them mastered. 

He tarried not long, eager to learn who were the 
assailants, yet aware of the peril in the investigation. 
However, he must ascertain, for he could never reach 
Philistia unaided and alone. He dismounted, and 
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leading his horse, stole forward. Soon he was stum- 
bling through the wreckage that had been the Amale- 
kite encampment Here had raged a conflict. He 
paused to look about. On every hand was confusion 
dire as if wrought by a whirlwind, the chaos magnified 
by the wavering firelight and weird, fluctuating shad- 
ows. Tents were down or stood awry, the earth was 
strewn with camp equipage, with motionless, huddled, 
or spra\^ling forms. He heard groans, wrenched from 
throats by agony which conquered even Amalekite 
stoicism; heard faint wails of women, of children; 
smelt the stench of recent battle, and it went to his 
head, rousing the devil in him as fury is stirred in a 
bull by the fetor of the butcher's pen and the sight 
of gore. The armor-bearer's tired blood took fire. 
Verily, here was men's work upon Amalekite dogs! 
He wondered what hero had led the attack. Whoever 
it was, he had smitten as with the wrath of Heaven. 
Athomar was struck by a thought. Had not the Lord 
of Israel, mayhap, taken in hand his case, the armor- 
bearer's, to wreak just vengeance? It seemed alto- 
gether likely. The youth strode on with strength for 
a moment renewed, his heart piously rejoicing. 

Shortly he blundered against a picket line. He tied 
his horse to the stake and moved with less encum- 
brance. He was near the wall. Some hundreds of 
yards to the right was one of the city gates, through 
which streamed a broad ray from the burning within, 
and here was a body of men. He hastened cautiously 
toward them; endeavored to hasten, but exhaustion 
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and excitement weakened his legs, and thrice before 
he made the distance he was forced to sit. 

Some of the men, soldiers all, were resting on their 
arms. Others were hurrying to and from the streets, 
bearing out plunder, which was stacked high in the 
open space before the gate. A few paces from the 
portals, in the firelight, stood a group, and from the 
burnished bronze of their armor Athomar saw they 
were officers. He made his way toward them ; stopped, 
and caught breath. One, a stocky figure, had raised his 
voice in a command. The voice was familiar, the 
words were Hebrew. David! 

Athomar shouted; thought he shouted, though the 
soldiers heard only a raucous croak. He rushed for- 
ward. David stood a little apart from his officers, 
pale, silent, grim- faced, stained with blood, smoke, 
and dust, scowling through the gate which now re- 
sembled the door at a furnace. Athomar, purposing to 
kneel, fell upon his face, sobbing: 

"My lord! My lord David !" 

David glanced at him indiflFerently and turned to 
one of his officers: "Assemble what men are here. 
Leave ten for guard. We go to the northern gate." 
He was moving away when Athomar cried out again : 

"Oh, my lord David!" His voice, husky from 
weariness and emotion, was not recognized. 

David halted and again looked the tattered figure 
briefly over. "Hath this one escaped? Kill him. 
Stay ! He spake in Hebrew. Who art thou ? Rise." 

"Athomar — ^Athomar, my lord!" He staggered to 
his feet. 
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David started, looked more closely, and with a 
shout he caught the youth in his arms. "Athomar! 
Allan ! Alian ! We have him ! Mercy of God, boy ! 
Is it thou? Oh, a miracle, Heaven-sent! Athomar, 
and living!'* He embraced him again and again. 

Alian came, stared, and threw sturdy arms about 
the armor-bearer. "Athomar, God bless my soul! 
Why, thou varlet, here for a fortnight and more we've 
shed vain tears and lain awake o' nights — some have. 
The devil take thee! How I do hate misspent grief! 
Praise God, nevertheless!" He suddenly became oc- 
cupied with a buckle. 

Others came, closed about, and a shout arose. Atho- 
mar laughed and wept ; sank down at last upon a heap 
of booty, overcome, bewildered by the multitude of 
questions. 

Said David : "Alian told us, lad, thou hadst been 
sold to Yoham. We thought thee finished. Didst 
slay him?" 

The name started Athomar to his feet. "Yoham !" 
he cried. "Oh, a son of a dog unhung ! Let me lead 
to his hold, my lord. Straightway! Or lend me of 
thy men. Fll set out to-night — ^now! I beg of thee, 
I pray thee, Lord David. He holdeth Adah, Felimilek ! 
Ah, my lord, once thou didst promise " 

"Aye, aye!' interrupted David. "Calm thyself. It 
shall be well, my boy. Thou'lt lead to Yoham. Alian, 
take him to my tent. He needeth food and rest. Pa- 
tience, Athomar, We'll have the pelt of Yoham. For 
the present, farewell." He embraced the youth again 
and departed. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

T^HE embers of Shur had not blackened before 
-^ David was on march against Yoham, leaving two 
hundred of his men to guard the booty. Exceptin|j 
a few women he had no prisoners. Owing to the 
heat and the weariness of the men from the recent 
struggle the progress was slow. To Athomar, a march 
had never been so deliberate. Until the second day 
there were no signs of Amalekites save in scattered 
equipment, a number of sheep and cattle that had per- 
ished in the stress of the flight, with here and there 
a dead warrior who, wounded in the battle, had fallen 
by the way. After this, however, every mile of the 
advance was watched by small bodies of horsemen, 
growing each day in strength, and at the Wells of 
Moses, near the end of the third day, the Amalekites 
had assembled in considerable force. They made no 
opposition, and the hamlet about the water holes was 
found abandoned. To Athomar's hot impatience, 
David decided upon a day's halt to rest the men. 
When the march was resumed the enemy menaced in 
greater numbers and bolder, though never venturing 
within bowshot. Camp was made early that evening 
in a strong position at the mouth of the valley leading 
to Yoham's stronghold. Two alarms occurred dur- 
ing the night, but no attack developed. At daybreak 
not an Amalekite was visible. 
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'Gone!" said David, searching the plain. 

'Vanished," replied Alian, "but not gone. This 
vacancy is surest presage of attack. They only await 
our marching. Doubt not, they keep us well eyed." 

Alian's words were verified. The command had 
not moved a league up the valley from its strong 
position, marching in form of a hollow square, before 
the enemy appeared over a low hill to the south, ad- 
vancing at a rapid trot. They greeted the battalion 
with a yell, paused a moment, and spurred forward, a 
full six hundred warriors. The square was halted. 
At once it bristled with a double line of spears set 
butts to the earth. The first rank of spearmen knelt ; 
the second stood, all bucklers interlocked; at their 
backs were the archers — ^a living fortress, silent, mo- 
tionless, and formidable with potential battle. On 
came the horde at a gallop, followed by a rolling cloud 
of dust. Down a slope, up another, brandishing their 
lances, with flying robes, shrilling their wild battle- 
cry, they swept forward with the rush and uproar 
of a tornado, resistless in appearance as an avalanche. 
Even the sturdiest of David's fighters blanched and 
set his teeth at sight of the furious impetuosity of 
the onset. 

David, standing within the quadrangle, watched 
tensely. From time to time he spoke to his men in 
the quiet undertone of a rider to his steed in the 
presence of danger: 

"Steady, mine oaks ! Not a move, my children" — 
he was the junior of most — "until they strike. Then 
we'll prick them well. Aye, they howl, but we'll turn 
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their howls to yelps. Hold your arrows, ye archers, 
for the word. Steady, good hearts!" 

The attack was not made. The Amalekites, daunted 
by the still readiness of the square, swerved and cir- 
cled, most of the time out of range, occasionally near- 
ing to discharge a flight of arrows, and yelling inces- 
santly. The battalion resumed its march up the valley. 
At once the enemy became more fierce and bolder in 
opposition, repeatedly menacing a charge. But each 
time they sheered off and assailed with an intermittent 
rain of arrows. Shooting from their horses, however, 
their archery was poor, was met by better, and after 
a number of riders had rolled in the dust they grew 
more cautious. 

The advance was slow. Alian chafed. "The 
knaves!" he grumbled. **Will they keep us thus, in 
dalliance and loitering throughout the day ? And not 
a drop in their accursed stream-bed ! Would I were a 
camel, watered for a week. A camel! More like to 
become a raisin. Misery! A raisin, I? Alian a 
raisin ?" A fresh flurry of arrows drew his attention 
to steadying the practice of his own archers and ended 
his plaints. 

As the valley narrowed and became more rocky, 
David's formation was maintained with increasing 
difficulty, while resistance grew more desperate. The 
Amalekites altered their tactics. No longer able to 
move in mass, the greater number dismounted, sent 
away their steeds, to fight on foot from behind bowl- 
ders, from the hillsides, and David was forced to de- 
ploy his archers in a widespread Kne. But to the 
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Hebrew highlanders this was a more familiar mode, 
and they drove the tribesmen steadily back to a final 
stand on the heights commanding the gorge. From 
here they were dislodged by a single assault, and re- 
tired to the stronghold. David brought up his train 
and camped on the simimit. 

From David's camp the position of the Amalekite 
village was visible, indicated by the sparkle of a few 
fires, by the light of which, it was surmised, the tribes- 
men were working to strengthen their defenses. To 
Athomar the glimmer marked the center of the uni- 
verse. A lover, he, with his beloved almost in reach, 
with possibility of beholding her on the morrow, 
though with battle and wounds to intervene, with per- 
haps even death to hinder. Notwithstanding his weari- 
ness after the day of almost incessant fighting, he 
could not sleep, but lay on the slope from which he 
could watch the fires, with heart now leaping, now 
sinking to his very greaves, as hope and sore misgiving 
chased one another through his mind. He was roused 
from his dreams by Allan's voice calling his name. 
He sprang up and hastened toward the center of the 
camp. 

"Hither, lad," said Allan, meeting him. "David 
holdeth council and would have thy knowledge of the 
castle of this Yoham, thy late master — or was it 
host?" 

"My master then," growled Athomar. "To-mor- 
row, God willing, my meat." 

Before a scanty fire of desert scrub stood David 
with his ofiicers, a redoubtable group of his "Might- 
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ies/' black-bearded, dust-begrimed, battle-stained, un- 
washed — for water was precious — listening attentively 
to the crisp, energetic words of their chieftain and 
hero. He turned at the approach of his armor-bearer. 

"Tell us, Athomar, what thou canst of Yoham's 
hold. Didst mark how it might best be assailed?" 

"My head was not over-clear, my lord," said Atho- 
mar, taking his place in the circle; "yet some of the 
traits of the swine-pen I do remember," and he gave 
description. Ended, the various questions asked and 
answered, the points discussed, David gave orders for 
the march at dawn, dismissed the council, and went for 
a final inspection of his wounded before he slept. 

The village was approached by a detour over the 
hills, tmopposed, and the morning was not far ad- 
vanced when the battalion was formed for attack 
on the steep hillside, a quarter-mile above and behind 
the place. From his position David looked down into 
the cluster of hovels, in brief study of the tactical 
situation. The irregular entering lanes had been closed 
by hurriedly constructed barricades of stones and tim- 
bers from huts demolished for the material. Men and 
women could be seen, still toiling. The few narrow 
streets were thronged with the excited population, 
hastening hither and thither in motion as incessant and 
apparently as aimless as that of a disturbed ant-heap. 
On the quiet, heated air of the morning their com- 
motion sent up a steady hum, with an occasional high, 
thin note of a child's wailing, or the staccato of a 
barking dog. Through the gate of the citadel vil- 
lagers were hurrying with their poor possessions. 
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On its tower was a solitary sentinel, joined presently 
by a figure which Athomar thought he recognized as 
the lean Yoham, and his fingers closed in spasmodic 
grip. The plain beyond the hamlet was vacant. The 
animals had been driven, during the night, to some 
place of security among the hills. 

With teeth tight-clenched to check their rattling 
from excitement the armor-bearer strained his eyes at 
the scene of the coming struggle. Where, among those 
walls, should he find his love, and in what weal or woe ? 
She must know that he was near ; would doubtless be 
praying to her gods for him. He shook as if in a 
chill. Over and again he started his sword in its 
scabbard to make sure it drew freely, felt the fasten- 
ings of his helmet and armor, tested the straps of his 
shield. He glanced about. Was a formation ever so 
slow? Would David never move? The Chief was 
leaning quietly against a bowlder, chewing a spear of 
grass. 

Adino reported the companies formed. David took 
up his buckler, glanced at his lines, at the sky, and 
sauntered down the hill. Arose the shuffling of feet, 
the rustle and creak of bronze and leather, and the 
mass was in motion. At once the Amalekites swarmed 
upon their rough breastworks, but their shouts were 
wanting in the fierce enthusiasm of the day before. 
The pace increased. Shortly the air began to whir as 
with the flight of multitude insects, and arrows pelted 
upon shield and armor, or siffled overhead. Athomar 
bent to the storm ; heard a deep, rippling note behind 
as of many musicians thrumming the lower strings 
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of instruments, and knew the archers had begun ; heard 
Alian beside him : "Curses ! I do believe the sight of 

Amalekites breedeth thirst. Would I were " 

David shouted a single word of command, and the bat- 
talion swept after him in a headlong rush. It surged 
and swirled round a few outlying huts, over low walls, 
and struck the barricades with the roar of a falling 
house. For a brief period Athomar was beside his 
chief; brought up against the breastwork, struggled 
against the crush of his charging comrades, conscious 
of a roar of voices above, of a hail of stones, of 
thrusting spears, and began to climb. The crest of 
the rampart was a bewilderment of yelling warriors 
and glancing weapons. A hundred strokes seemed to 
rain upon him at once. He reeled, was caught and 
thrust upward by those behind. A malediction upon 
their zeal for him flitted through his mind, and he 
climbed again. Half supported by the pressure, he 
had both arms free, and now he fought : fought with 
fury, inspired by a hope and a purpose ; cut at heads, 
thrust at bodies, savagely gratified at every resistance 
met by his blade; felt splashes of warmth on his arm 
and face, sensed the shock of blows; smelt the carnage, 
and went mad. He gained the top of the breastwork, 
and the rush from behind carried him over. He rolled 
to the bottom; had barely landed when some one 
plunged down upon him, then another, and he was 
pinned to earth. Here was death unless he regained his 
feet. With a frenzied struggle he was up, wrenched 
his shield from beneath a body, sprang forward to 
escape a downrush of men, of the beams and stones 
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of the yielding barricade, and was battling again, 
against a wall of howling tribesmen. In a moment 
thejr were swept from him, and he was borne forward 
by a roaring torrent of his fellows. For the rest, mere 
dementia for an hour, or an age, or a single minute— 
Athomar could not have said. 

Every foot of the streets was contested by the 
Amalekites with the desperation of men at bay — of 
women at bay, for they fought beside their lords, and 
with wilder ferocity. But slowly the tribesmen were 
forced back, Yoham striving by entreaty, by impreca- 
tion, by his own example of stubborn courage, to hold 
them against the steady, relentless advance of David's 
men, who wavered not an instant. Hand to hand, 
often breast to breast, they battled and bellowed, and 
many went down in death-grapple, to roll, gouge, tear, 
and bite in the dust and suffocation under foot Not 
only the streets were the battle-ground, but the in- 
teriors of the huts, the spaces between, the very house- 
tops, where the archers fought. The rays of the morn- 
ing sun shone upon a village as if submerged by a 
swarm of maniacs. Over the place hung a haze of dust 
raised by the conflict whose din rose to the heavens. 

Athomar, a cheek laid open, helmet shorn of crest, 
bruised, bleeding from many hurts, was brought to 
distinct consciousness of his surroundings when a 
rough hand was laid upon him and he was hurled back 
from the gate of the citadel upon which he had been 
insanely hammering with the hilt of his sword. Men 
dragged him further bade, to make way for a group 
advancing at a run with a timber. Above the turmoil 
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resounded the crash of the blow. He noted a sudden 
hush, heard a shout of warning, and saw a burst of 
smoke and flame above the gateway. A mass of blaz- 
ing straw, soaked with oil, was toppling, toppled from 
the battlements, and fell upon the assailants. The 
hush had become a stupefied silence: the seething, a 
stony immobility. The flames burst again, as from 
an explosion, flying in all directions as men leaped out,j 
beating themselves, dancing with pain, rolling upon 
the ground, screaming their agony. Then, a mighty 
vociferation of rage as the crowd surged forward, 
recovered the beam, and heedless of the fire, rammed 
the gate. Fresh hands caught up the timber, and 
once more the portal thundered. At the third assault 
the gate went down. The soldiers stormed through, 
infuriate, resistless, and Athomar sprang into the 
torrent. 

The struggle within the close before the remnant of 
Amalekites was driven to the last refuge, the citadel, 
was short. The work within the crowded tower was 
shorter, was unspeakable. It was in accordance with 
the customs of warfare of the times. 

Athomar, now cold with terror lest Adah perish in 
the massacre, lest she had already been slain, fought 
his way through the press of his comrades from room 
to room, unaware that he was shouting her name, his 
voice scarcely audible in the uproar. He returned to 
the hall. At the head of the crowded stairway a door 
was being battered. He gained the top over heads 
and shoulders as the entrance was forced. The one 
great room was full. It became a shambles. The Tyri- 
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ans were not there. He found the top of the tower 
deserted. A short flight of steps led down to the 
flanking walls. There, hanging from the parapet to the 
rocks below, were ropes, and fleeing across the plain 
was a body of Amalekites, the only survivors of the 
defense. No woman was among them. With shaking 
knees, Athomar descended to the hall and found prep- 
arations making to fire the building. Straw, furniture, 
saddles, everything combustible to be found, were 
brought, stacked almost to the ceiling, and a torch 
applied. Frantically the youth searched the rooms 
once more and dashed out to seek elsewhere. Abruptly 
he remembered his dungeon and rushed bade. Already 
the flames were leaping. Unheeded in the confusion 
he bolted past the fire to the trap-door, cast off its hasp, 
tore it open, and sttmibled down the stairway. A 
lamp was burning, but he failed to perceive a tall 
form guarding the closed door of the dungeon until 
the sentinel sprang forward with upraised weapon and 
a gruff word in an imknown tongue. Athomar warded 
the blow, cut, and the man fell at lus feet In a mo- 
ment the armor-bearer had thrown open the door and 
stood on the threshold. The room was hazy with the 
smoke from a single lamp. A blade woman menaced 
him with a knife. Behind her, cowering against the 
wall, was Adah. 

It seemed an eternity before he could move, or utter 
her name; before his voice was recognized, and she 
came toward him with a faint moan of joy. Sword 
and shield clanged upon the floor, and he had her in 
his arms. Neither spoke. 
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A moment, and he remembered the fire. "My love — 
come ; we must hasten," he said hurriedly, took up his 
weapons, and seized her hand. Adah was staring at 
the door, her face suddenly more pallid. He thought 
her terrified by the glow and crackle of the flames 
which now lighted the stairway. He dropped his 
shield, caught her up, and bore her out. As he stepped 
over the prostrate form at the threshold Adah screamed 
something unintelligible, struggled for an instant, and 
relaxed, unconscious. Near the top of the stairway he 
halted, with a gasp of terror. The hall was a furnace. 
Through a dense murk of smoke he could see the dull 
red of the fire which had already kindled the rafters 
above. He was seized with an unreasoning panic, for- 
got that the rooms below were hewn from the living 
rock and safe. Alone, he would have gone calmly 
back; but with his precious burden! He must go 
through. He caught breath, sprang up the remaining 
steps, and with still the presence of mind to crouch and 
hug the wall, plunged into the heat and obscurity. 

Over the pandemonium that had reigned in the close 
and in the streets outside had fallen a lull fully as 
dreadful. In the morose silence of exhaustion and 
satiety soldiers stood about the citadel in groups, or 
had thrown themselves upon the ground, somberly 
watching the tower, from the door of which spurted 
volumes of smoke. Smaller jets broke from the up- 
per loopholes, from cracks in the ancient walls, and 
from the roof. In the streets was the same lethargy 
and inaction. Those of the wounded who had the 
strength were bandaging, but the badly hurt were yet 
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uncared for, and the Amalekites still alive awaited 
their finishing strokes or worse. Here and there a 
soldier sought listlessly for what poor booty the place 
might afford, or a provident archer replenished his 
quiver from the bodies of the fallen. 

Startled from their indifference, those about the 
citadel beheld the armor-bearer staggering with his 
burden from the smoke-filled doorway. As he reached 
the air he fell, rose upon his knees, blindly beating at 
the fire in Adah's garments. The soldiers hastened 
to him, and a score of hands lent their aid. Adah was 
still unconscious. The burning robe extinguished, 
Athomar raised her again, rejected assistance, and 
hurried to the gate. From the street he entered the 
first open door, placed her upon a couch, and looked 
about for water. He remembered Kumi. The black 
woman had not followed. He wondered at it slightly, 
occupied in restoring Adah to her senses. He worked 
in a fever, his alarm increasing momentarily. At last 
she breathed, and he knelt beside her, calling her name, 
sobbing in his joy. Her eyes opened, bewildered at 
first, and she looked at him, for a moment with grow- 
ing happiness. Slowly the smile faded. In its place 
came alarm, dread so stark, so wild, that he thought 
her mind was going. 

"Adah! In God's name, what ^" 

She partly arose. "Athomar!" she whispered. 
"Athomar! My father — where is he?" 

Athomar sprang up. "Thy father ! I saw him not. 
Where " 

"Oh, he stood at the door, guarding." At once she 
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remembered the motionless form on the floor at the 
threshold of the dungeon, and, with a low cry of an- 
guish, she stood, facing the armor-bearer. He had 
recoiled, gazing upon her horror-struck. 

"My God r he moaned. ''Oh, my God! Adah— he, 
at the door? I slew him!" 

He caught her as she fell; replaced her upon the 
couch, reeled out, seized the first soldier, and shoved 
him against the door. "Guard it, on thy life!" and 
he sped back to the citadel. The interior of the tower 
was a mass of fire. Death to enter, but he would have 
attempted. Soldiers fell upon him, dragged him bade, 
and threw him down. He raved, wept, implored, and 
struggled like a madman, as they thought him. David 
was sent for and came. 

"What is this ?" demanded the Chief, striding upon 
them. "Unhand him. Up, Athomar." 

"Crazed, my lord," said a soldier. "Fire-mad. He 
seeketh to throw himself into the tower." 

David gripped his armor-bearer by the arm. "Speak, 
boy !" 

"Oh, my lord, my lord," wailed Athomar, writhing. 
"I've slain him — her father — Felimilek." 

"Slain Felimilek! Thou dreamest." 

"No, no! O Jehovah, Thy pity! I struck him 
down. He is in the tower — in the cellar. Let me go 
— let me die !" 

David threw an arm about him and glanced at the 
tower. "Steady, lad! Didst find the damsel? Lead 
me to her." He supported the youth to the guarded 
house-door. 
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Adah raised her head from the couch as they en- 
tered, read the agonized face of the youth, and turned 
away in a storm of grief. He fell upon his knees at 
her side, but she shrank from his touch. David raised 
him and led him out ; returned, to make a futile effort 
to soothe the paroxysm. Helpless, he did the next best 
— left her to her grief. Athomar was sitting at the 
door, head buried in his arms. Said David: "Bide 
here, lad. I will learn if a woman is left alive." He 
found Alian, told the tale, and the old robber placed 
himself beside the unfortunate lad, in silence. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

T N one of the Amalekite tents left standing at the 
foot of the hill was discovered an old woman, 
hiding. She was taken before David and gave her 
name as Shissah. Briefly he offered her life if she 
would faithfully serve the Tyrian maiden. Shissah 
held life still dear. While she ministered, that night, 
Athomar lay in front of Adah's door. Next morning 
it was found that he could enter without fear of dis- 
tress to the girl. She was delirious and recognized 
neither him nor any actual one of her circumstances. 
Shissah, willingly or not, nursed with what crude 
knowledge she possessed, aided by the vigilance of 
the haggard lover who forgot his physical hurts in his 
torture of soul. 

Two days passed before the tower had cooled enough 
to permit a search for the body of the Tyrian mer- 
chant. With Athomar went Alian and an archer. 
The stairway was choked with debris from above; a 
half-hour's labor was required to clear it before they 
could descend. The silent rooms were empty — ^van- 
ished, the body of Felimilek; vanished, the Negress 
Kumi. 

They searched every comer, searched again for a 
possible secret exit, found none. They stared at one 
another, and the archer whispered: "Spirited away, 
as ye live! The place is bewitched and accurst. Let 
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US go up forthwith, lest we vanish likewise," and 
three stalwart fighting men with faces a shade ashy 
beneath the grime of their toil went out, each wrestling 
against his desire to be the first one up the stairway. 

Athomar reported the matter to David, who delib- 
erated a moment and said : ''Best say naught of this 
to the damsel. It could only distress her more. Allan 
saith the tower is Egyptian, and therefore 'tis like to 
have unclean spirits, which, it is sure, do much infest 
this land. Doubtless both Felimilek and the woman 
have been devoured by demons." 

In the absence of a discoverable physical agency 
this was a valid explanation, though ghastly. Athomar 
accepted it, with a shudder at thought of his own 
imprisonment 

Two days later David began his homeward march. 
He left the place in ruin as complete as he could spare 
time to effect. A rough litter was made for Adah and 
swung between two mules. Beside it rode Shissah 
on an ass, and near marched Athomar, watchful, silent, 
sorrowing. Adah neither heeded him, nor spoke a 
word in a language that he knew. Her native strength 
battled with the fever and kept her alive through the 
weary days of marching, though Athomar watched 
with sinking heart the sad inroads of her ailment 

At Shur the detachment was picked up with the 
plunder from that place, and a few days afterward the 
command marched into Ziklag, met and escorted by 
a jubilant population. Adah was borne to David's 
house and given into the care of Ahinoam and the 
good Myrah. 
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David hastened to report to the King of Gath. He 
sent a messenger ahead and was received by Achish 
in private. The burly King met him with vehement 
cordiality, heard with satisfaction his account of the 
expedition and the amount of the booty. He said, 
when the Chief had concluded : 

" Tis well, my son David. 'Tis more than well, and 
full in its performance as heart could wish. If we 
have not a spell of tranquillity in the South, it is be- 
cause there is in AmaJek neither reason nor satiability. 
But now for a report of thy doings and goings that 
will satisfy the princes. Hum ! 'Against the South of 
Judah, and against the South of the Jerahmeelites, 
and against the South of the Kenites,* said David. 
Forsooth! David, David, I fear thy grandchildren, 
caught lying, will say they have the bent by right in- 
heritance. But I fear most that mine will say their 
grandsire grew blind of eye and credulous in his 
years. Alas, that we must consider questionings by 
posterity! What of it, David? Will thy bones rest 
in comfort in the grave whilst folk wonder that so 
sweet a singer, so hearty a fighter, so reverent a man, 
could trim, shuffle, and play coggery with the King of 
Gath ? Come !" 

"I pray thee, my lord, be done!" growled David, 
restive under the quizzing. "Is this mine own inven- 
tion? And I tell thee, my lord Achish, when it be- 
cometh current that David lied to his King the report 
shall be put out of coimtenance by David's loyalty 
should ever occasion arise." 

Achish looked at him gravely for a moment before 
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replying : "Thou say'st, my son, and by my soul I do 
believe thee !" He paused. "But it goeth sorely with 
me, David, that it should be put to test in the manner 
it must before many days/' 

David regarded him steadily. "Thy meaning, I 
pray, my lord King?" 

"It is this: thou knowest how long hath been the 
bickering with Israel over the freedom of the Damas- 
cus caravan road through Esdraelon and the upper 
valley of the Jordan. It is an ancient quarrel. We 
Philistines be a trading people; Israel is not. We 
have need of the highway ; Israel hath not. Nor will 
she grant us privilege of unmolested way. I would 
it might be had at less cost than war, but thou knowest 
the obstinacy of Saul. I fear, then, we must fight" 

David had paled perceptibly. With clouded face he 
studied the floor, observed earnestly, though without 
apparent concern, by the King. Achish presently re- 
sumed : 

"I know, my son, this will be to thee a grievous 
thing, and would gladly release thee from service. 
Yet I see not how it may wisely be done. Already 
there hav6 been murmurs of jealousy among the 
princes in regard to thy holding Ziklag, and of doubts 
of thy fidelity under stress. Shouldst decline to serve, 
it would be said thou'rt yet a liegeman of Saul and a 
traitor to Philistia. I will not hide from thee that 
my son Achish, who will inherit the throne of Gath, is 
not thy friend, and hath done not a little to stir these 
mutterings. Give a semblance of grounds, and all 
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Philistia will rise to put thee out of Ziklag. I would 
doubt my power to hold thee in possession." 

"Say naught of Ziklag, O my lord King," said 
David quickly. "I trust thou'It believe that in the 
question of David's loyalty to thee the loss or posses- 
sion of Ziklag could weigh nothing. And doubt not 
my purpose to serve. Whither thou goest, goeth 
David. It is a grievous thing — I say it with candor, 
my lord — that I, who should be Israel's defender, 
should — O Jehovah, w,ilt never lighten thy servant's 
burthen of sorrow? This, upon so much that hath 
gone before !" He arose hurriedly, and paced the room 
in agitation. Achish watched him with sympathy. 
A king less generous might have been suspicious of 
the strength of an allegiance so plainly galling. 
David's manifest distress did not weaken the old mon- 
arch's faith in his integrity. Achish said what he 
could to ease his vassal's stings of conscience : 

"Hearken, my son. Israel's defender thou hast ever 
been; wouldst be, to-day, but for the ingratitude and 
treachery that have driven thee to seek, among her 
foes, the security of life she menaced hourly. Have 
thy people failed in any wise to show themselves thine 
enemies? Hath Saul left undone an injury that lay 
within his power to do ? Did Israel lift a hand to save 
thee from his persecution?" 

"Alas ! — ^no, my lord. But they be children, and 
Saul is a demented man." 

" 'Tis spoken from a good heart. But mark me, 
young man : in dealing with a people, as thou may'st 
some day have to do, a heart wholly good is one that 
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containeth a quantity of good iron." Acfaish arose. 
"Now go, David. Return to Ziklag and prepare, for 
know thou assuredly that thou shalt go out with me to 
battle, thou and thy men." 

"I will await thy command, my lord," returned 
David quietly ; "and surely thou shalt know what thy 
servant can do." 

The old King laid a hand upon David's shoulder, 
studied the frank eyes, and said: "Therefore will I 
make thee keeper of mine head forever. Nay! rise. 
Thank me not. Tis even less than the measure of 
my trust in thee. Go. Speed thy preparations, for I 
know not how soon we may march. The gods keep 
thee, son David." 

A gloomy return to Ziklag. Arrived, David at 
once assembled his officers. They had gathered in 
the audience-room when he entered. Alian, conversing 
with Adino, was struck by the expression on his chief- 
tain's countenance and muttered to his companion: 
"Something is amiss. Behold its shadow!" Adino 
nodded, and with the others they drew near the dais. 
David roused from his abstraction and went straight 
upon the subject as if impatient to be done and to 
know how it would be received by his comrades. 

"I bring you the news, men, that Philistia prepareth 
war against Saul. As a vassal of the King of Gath I 
shall march with him." 

It was a full minute before one broke the pause. 
The tidings of coming war caused slight surprise, for 
peace between Israel and Philistia was exceptional. 
David's announcement of his purpose to fight against 
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Saul was astounding. Joab made the first response. 
It was silent — b, fist thrust aloft in fierce exultancy. 
Without heeding him David proceeded : 

"Ye well know this goeth hard against my will. 
Ye cannot think how bitterly; yet, from the day we 
entered the service of the King of Gath I have known 
the time must come that would try my gratitude to 
him, my fealty, and mine honor as opposed to my love 
for Israel. God knoweth if ever was a test more cruel. 
However, so let it be." He was silent a moment, and 
resumed : "I have sworn, then, to fight the battles of 
the King of Gath — ^to lead my men whithersoever he 
may command. But this war shall be against our 
country." 

He paused again and looked from one to another. 
Adino read his question and answered it with blunt 
emphasis: "I know not how the matter standeth in 
the minds of these others, my lord David, but Adino 
hath served thee in vain if thou canst doubt whether 
thou mayst count upon him to-morrow as yesterday. 
As for having a stroke upon Saul, with or without our 
friends the Philistines, I shall take it with right good 
relish, and I doubt if there is here a man who hath 
not a score to settle as long as mine. Thine own ac- 
count, my lord, containeth a number of items " 

David interrupted with a gesture. ''It entereth not, 
Adino. And thou dost ignore, in thy willingness to 
have at Saul, that the war shall be against Israel, whose 
sons we be." 

"Her sons ! Then, by God, Israel hath long forgot- 
ten the kinship ! An I remember, the mother-love she 
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hath shown is as scant as the air she would give us 
leave to breathe in peace within her borders. Like thy- 
self, Lord David, I have fought for Israel; Israel, as 
a return, hath seen me, like thyself, hounded and beg- 
gared by Saul without so much as clicking her Jew 
tongue." He turned hotly upon his comrades. 
"Where, friends, do ye say our duty lieth — ^beside Saul, 
our enemy, red-handed with the blood of our kin ? In 
the ranks of Israel, who hath forsworn, driven, and 
harried us, or with our David — ^with King Achish, who 
hath given us shelter ?" 

The reply was a shout for their leader and the King 
of Gath. Joab was the most vehement : 

"Could any man question? Then would I dub him 
a knave and recreant, a traitor to David. More, by 
Heaven! a foe to Israel, whose weal shall be the de- 
struction of Saul. If a hand of mine can hasten that 
good end 'tis with the Philistine, or with the arch- 
demon himself. Further, Saul defeated meaneth a 
shaken throne. Let us be at hand to steady it with a 
man !" He shot out an arm toward David. 

The Chief stilled the outburst that greeted the 
words. Briskly, "Ye will see to 't, then, that your men 
make ready." He dismissed the council. 

But in the solitude of his chamber David's burden 
bore down upon him with redoubled weight, and he 
walked the floor. Weary at last, he sat and instinc- 
tively took up his harp, which had long been left un- 
touched — ^the insensible but sympathetic companion in 
many a dark hour. In its tones he had heard response 
to his sorrows of the past, to his joys as well ; and the 
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inspiration of its music had given birth to, or sus- 
tained, more than one high purpose, had banished 
doubt, or lightened his care. To its notes he had 
chanted his prayer, his plaint, thanksgiving, or despair, 
and at times its strings had clanged to a song of 
triumph. Now, as he mused, his fingers swept them 
gently, almost inaudibly, the chords echoing the melan- 
choly of his thoughts. At length he sang, barely above 
a whisper, hardly conscious that he was singing, and 
voiced, in mere murmured fragments, his tribulation, 
his faith withal. 

"Unto thee will I cry, O Lord, my rock. Hold 
up my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip 
not." 

At last, with a sigh, he laid the harp aside; heard 
the sigh answered gently by another, and looked up 
to see Ahinoam. Without speaking he drew her down 
beside him, his arm about her, her head upon his 
shoulder, and straightway marveled at the peace she 
brought. A long silence, and Ahinoam drew away 
to see his eyes. She regarded them a moment and 
said: 

"I know, dear my lord, the council had to do with 
war, and Abigail saith the men are furbishing their 
gear in hot haste. But it is not David's wont to be 
sombered by thought of war. There is more." 

He drew her back to his shoulder before he replied, 
with an effort : "There is more, Ahinoam," and told, 
presently, of the approaching invasion of Israel. **I 
go," he added in a low voice, "and for this — ^the Lord 
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will surely turn away His face from His servant 
David." 

The words were quietly spoken, but Ahinoam caught 
the ring of deep distress. She replied quickly : **Nay, 
my love ! thou shouldst say it not. Hast inquired con- 
cerning this, before the Ephod?" 

"Inquire of the Lord of Israel whether I shall bat- 
tle against His children? No, no, Ahinoam!" 

For a moment she was silent. "Yet thou seest it 
plainly thy duty to go forth with the King of Gath?" 

"Plainly. Could it be otherwise? He hath be- 
friended me, and I have sworn mine allegiance." 

"Then is not a duty perceived a command from on 
High? How may Heaven's will be better manifest? 
It may even be this war is meant for Israel's chastening 
and the punishment of Saul. And if Saul be undone 
by Philistia, and with thine aid, wilt doubt that 'tis 
by the will of Jehovah ? Having beheld thy duty, made 
evident to thee by thine honor and fealty, thou'lt not 
flinch at leading thy mighty men to its performance. 
Thou shalt assuredly do with faith what is clearly 
set before thee, David, nor question the purpose which 
thou canst not see. Thy sword shall be guided or 
restrained by the Lord's will, fear not." 

He sighed and kissed the dark head. After an in- 
terval : "If it seemeth to thee to be right, then it must 
be so, my love, for I have yet to hear from thy lips 
a word not of truth and understanding. And as thy 
dear soul liveth," he continued with sudden warmth, 
"I know not whether I have greater joy in the wisdom 
of this head of thine, Ahinoam, or in its beauty. And 
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prithee tell mc, dear heart : hast not learned some gentle 
witchery whereby David, absent, is made to dream of 
thee; and, returning, to find his dreams outrivaled by 
thy reality? For,* fair as thou seemest in my 
visions " 

"David ! Veering thus easily from grave delibera- 
tion to words of a lover ? Nay ! Oh, David ! I needs 
must go. Adah awaiteth, and Adino entered, seeking 
thee, as I came." 

"Let good Adino seek the King of Egypt! How- 
beit. Ah, me!" David sighed, reluctant, and arose. 
"But what of the damsel? She mendeth?" 

"She mendeth — ^though, alas, poor Athomar!" 

"She forgiveth not?" 

"Forgiveth, ah, yes. But his very name is grief to 
her near unto death. Farewell, my love." 

Athomar had not been present at the council. Alian 
sought and found him on the city wall, leaning against 
the parapet, sadly looking over the southern hills 
toward the desert where he had found his supreme 
happiness, his supreme misfortune and sorrow. The 
youth was pale, hollow-eyed, his spirit and buoyancy 
gone. He greeted his friend with a short nod and 
gazed again. Alian seated himself in an embrasure 
and surveyed him with commiseration and disapproval. 

"Come, lad," said the old robber, at length ; "rouse 
thee to hear the new§. Once more we take the field." 

"Good !" muttered Athomar shortly, without looking 
round. 

Alian waited for a show of further interest. None 
appeared, and he said impatiently: "Well, wouldst 
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know when, whercj against whom, or wherefore thoult 
fight?" 

"I care not" 

"He careth not!" growled Allan. "Nor, belike, 
whether he shall be shot through from this side or that, 
or both, by one arrow or a dozen, nor if he be speared, 
hammered, chopped in twain, quartered, or minced fine, 
by Egyptian, Assyrian, Jebusite, or by Saul himself — 
who, I trow, may have the opportunity." 

Athomar looked about. "Saul, thou sa/st?" 

"Even Saul. Thou'rt awake?" 

Athomar looked away with a gulp. "Awake, yes, 
Alian." After an interval to steady his voice : "But, 
verily, I do care little, old friend : neither how I end, 
nor when, so it be soon ; for the heart o' me is dead, 
and I had liefer die than live." 

Alian looked upon him with graver concern. "But, 
lad — ^but the maiden is mending fast, saith Ahinoam, 
and her mind hath returned." 

"And with her mind," groaned Athomar, "the mem- 
ory of that day and the bloody deed I did upon her 
father." 

"But surely she knoweth by what mistake," urged 
Allan. 

"She knoweth and hath forgiven. I saw her to-day, 
and, oh, Alian, 'tis the gentleness of her forgiving, 
the patience of her grief, the finality of her farewell, 
that are killing me." He bent head upon his arms and 
wept frankly, miserably. Alian sat glowering at the 
roofs of the town, tugging at his beard, vainly search- 
ing his mind for words of solace. After a period Atho- 
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mar resumed brokenly: "Not a word of reproach, 
look thou, Allan; not a look of it, nor of aught for 
Athomar but pity at his wretchedness. And I am to 
see her no more. Ahinoam saith it is best, but I know 
it is Adah's will. She would return to Tyre and will 
pray David that he send her. It is ended — ^and ended 
am I." 

"Ended, lad! Believe it not. Give the maiden 
time." Alian paused to philosophize to himself: 
"Gods ! Unhappy the man whose happiness dependeth 
upon a woman — upon one woman !" Aloud : "Mean- 
while, get thee another love. Are there, betwixt the 
Seven Seas, no other fair maidens than she?" 

"None to compare — oh, none ! Alian, thou knowest 
not Adah. In greatness of heart, in lofty mind, in 
beauty — man, she is royal!" 

"To be sure!" assented Alian. "Dost think I have 
never loved ? Moreover, one of my loves was the first 
one of my loves. Therefore I know thine Adah is — 
royal. Ha! A goddess. The Moon. The brightest 
constellation. But, I say, give fair time to bate her 
grief, to mend her health, and to diligently ponder 
thine unhappiness. I tell thee, my lad, by God's bless- 
ing the world is full of women who are all superior to 
all others ; yet they be molded of near the same mate- 
rial, which, praise Heaven, is not adamant. As for 
returning to Tyre, that must not be." 

"But I tell thee it is her wish." 

"Well, and what if it be ? Furies ! Shall a woman's 
wish be as the law of the land? Is she not thy be- 
trothed — ^and of her own will, at that? Furthermore, 
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she pertaineth to thee, whether she would or. no, pre- 
cisely as Ahinoam was the property of David before 
their marriage. Abide our return from the war — she 
cannot depart before — then constrain her." 

"No ! That she would never forgive-" 

''Doth she not love thee?" 

"She did— oh, I do believe she doth ; but ** 

"Then she would never forgive thy releasing her, 
by consent, to a long mourning for her father, to a 
lifelong grief for Athomar." 

"But, Alian, her scruple at wedding with the slayer 
of her father!" 

"An accident. Thou'rt a boy ! If, having a scruple, 
she loveth, overcome that scruple and she will wor- 
ship." 

Athomar eyed him, half in resentment, half with 
rising hope, and demanded : "Hast knowledge of the 
minds of women, thou ?" 

"Why, what dost think — ^that I've dwelt through 
life sealed in an earthen jar? But, knowledge of the 
minds of women? That, son, is a wisdom reserved 
for the gods." 

"Then, o' my soul ! without knowledge, thou hast a 
mighty assurance to say what Adah's mind will do." 

"Pouf ! Canst not ofttimes set thy finger upon a 
flea? Dost achieve it through knowledge, through 
reason ? But in any event, there is still another hope 
before thee. 'Tis in this : Felimilek vanished ; yet he 
melted not, nor yet went up in vapor." 

Athomar started. "What dost mean, Alian? Did 
not evil spirits — David saith *' 
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"Even David, like the best of us, will cast a look 
behind him in the dark. If this matter cannot be ac- 
counted for in any other wise, then assuredly it was 
the work of some god or some demon. But Tve pon- 
dered it, Athomar, and perpondered it. Thus: the 
tower is ancient. It may have hidden passages. Wc 
tried the walls, and but for the ghastful whisper of that 
varlet archer, would have tried the fldors. I've ques- 
tioned the beldame Shissah, whether there may be a 
secret way. She saith no, looking me squarely in the 
eye with so marvelous a candor that I know she lieth. 
I would wager a dromedary 'gainst a little bug that 
Yoham returned to the cellar, seeking Adah, found 
her not, and dragged away Felimilek with the Negress. 
This would mean the old merchant was alive. Holding 
him, seest thou, Yoham would have still a goad to lay 
upon the daughter. It is therefore possible thy stroke 
was not fatal." 

Athomar embraced the old robber without a word. 

"Yet, hold, my lad !" warned Alian. "This is mere 
surmise. Say naught to the girl for the present, lest 
she have false hopes." 

"But," cried the youth, in high excitement, "'tis 
clear as day thou'rt right, Alian. Oh, blunderheads, 
not to search with greater care f Felimilek must have 
been alive, else he had been left where he lay. Alian, 
I'm going back ! I'll hunt every cubit of that accursed 
country till I find Yoham and the Tyrian. Say : wilt 
go? Wilt aid me?" 

"Oh, I perish with longing to go !" said Alian with 
an oath. "Misery! I'm athirst, this minute, from 
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thinking on 't Yes, surely will I go — ^in good season. 
But now it is not to be considered. Every man goeth 
to the war, and so must we. Finished the war " 

"A triple curse upon the war! I go now, to-day!" 
Athomar would have bolted from the wall, but Allan 
restrained him with a heavy hand. 

"Stay, fever-pate!" commanded the veteran, "whilst 
I untangle thy wits. In good season, I say. Hearken !" 
He talked a half-hour before he had slowed the whirl 
of Athomar's brain. This effected, Alian said : *'Now, 
get thee to making ready David's gear and thine own. 
A command to march may come at any hour. And I 
would advise thou make no effort to see the girl until 
we return. Come." 

They left the wall, Athomar dragging his companion 
by the arm, talking rapidly, elaborating the theory of 
Felimilek's escape from death. He set to work with 
zeal upon David's equipment, nor slept until bronze 
and steel were gleaming as if fresh from the armorer's 
shop. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

"T^AVID marched with the troops of King Achish 
^^ to the Philistine rendezvous at Aphek, two days 
north of Gath. Saith the ancient story: 

"And the lords of the Philistines passed on by hun- 
dreds, and by thousands : but David and his men passed 
on in the rereward with Achish. Then said the princes 
of the Philistines, What do these Hebrews here? And 
Achish said unto the princes of the Philistines, Is 
not this David, the servant of Saul the king of Israel, 
which hath been with me these days, or these years, 
and I have found no fault in him since he fell unto me 
unto this day? And the princes of the Philistines were 
wroth with him ; and the princes of the Philistines said 
unto him. Make this fellow return, that he may go 
again to his place which thou hast appointed him, and 
let him not go down with us to battle, lest in the battle 
he be an adversary to us : for wherewith should he rec- 
oncile himself unto his master? should it not be with 
the heads of these men ? Is not this David, of whoni 
they sang one to another in dances, saying, Saul slew 
his thousands, and David his ten thousands? 

"Then Achish called David, and said unto him. 
Surely, as the Lord liveth, thou hast been upright, and 
thy going out and thy coming in with me in the host is 
good in my sight: for I have not found evil in thee 
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since the day of thy coming unto me unto this day: 
nevertheless the lords favor thee not. Wherefore now 
return, and go in peace, that thou displease not the 
lords of the Philistines. 

"And David said unto Achish, But what have I 
done? and what hast thou found in thy servant so 
long as I have been with thee unto this day, that I 
may not go fight against the enemies of my lord the 
king? And Achish answered and said to David, I 
know that thou art good in my sight, as an angel of 
God: notwithstanding the princes of the Philistines 
have said, He shall not go up with us to the battle. 
Wherefore now rise up early in the morning with thy 
master's servants that are come with thee : and as soon 
as ye be up early in the morning, and have light, de- 
part. So David and his men rose up early to depart 
in the morning, to return into the land of the Philis- 
tines. And the Philistines went up to Jezreel." 

In profound relief and gratitude that he had been 
spared the need of fighting against his countrymen 
David forgot the sting of rebuff and pressed the home- 
ward march, vowing a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 

During the midday halt on the third day from 
Aphek, Athomar, lounging with eyes devotedly on the 
southern horizon, sprang up with an exclamation. 
"Look ye!" he gasped. "Oh, look, my lord!" 

The others, startled to their feet by his movement 
and tone, followed his gaze. Above the hills, far 
away, rose a column of smoke. While the group 
stood, dumb, watching the ominous blot on the heav- 
ens, the drone of conversation among the men waned 
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and ceased. Every man was up, with eyes upon the 
sign. 

David's face had grown suddenly drawn. He 
glanced at the sun. The smoke was a little east of 
south. To his officers, in a low voice, "Ziklag!" 

The remainder of the march, made at utmost speed 
by panting, sweating, grim-visaged men, was through 
a country abruptly deserted. The people, at the por- 
tent, had left the fields and fled to their towns. Night 
had fallen when Ziklag was entered — 3. blackened, 
smoldering, silent Ziklag, its streets bestrewn with the 
litter and debris that told of savage irruption and 
pillage. 

David, mute, tearless, with countenance become aged 
in an interval of hours' duration, rushed through the 
court of his roofless dwelling, straining his eyes into 
the glowing, dusky chaos of each room. Fitful bursts 
of flame lighted the desolation of chambers once so 
dearly familiar, now shocking in their strangeness. 
At moments it seemed a dream, a nightmare, mon- 
strous and incredible. But no struggle could shake 
off its thrall, and he searched on for what he dreaded 
to find. From door to door Athomar followed, clutch- 
ing his throat to strangle his sobs. Without a word be- 
tween them they made the tour again and again, as 
if it were the one occupation left in life. They found 
no dead save one old man who had been a slave to 
Abigail. 

From the streets came a harsh clamor of men's 
voices raised in every tone of grief, rage, execration 
and despair — ^a nightmare of sound, befitting the scene. 
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It rose and fell, waxing and waning as if by some 
infection, like the ululation of a pack of wolves, or the 
howling in a bedlam. In ferocity it seemed no more 
human than the first; in its frenzied incoherence, no 
less maniacal than the other. In a near-by house some 
stricken wretch broke into strident, hysterical laugh- 
ter, and David closed his ears, stamping and groaning 
as he strode back and forth across the court. The 
laughter changed to a torrent of curses, and ended in 
a choking scream as though the unfortunate had fallen 
in a fit 

By degrees, at last, the harrowing chorus subsided. 
After the lull it rose again, in a deeper, hoarser note, 
more subdued. The altered sound struck David's at- 
tention, and he paused to listen. Presently it seemed 
to approach. Nearer it came, swelling to a sullen 
roar, no longer of grief, but of unmistakable menace. 
Now it was in his street, and he heard the disordered 
tramp of hundreds. It was at his house, and halted. 
He hastened to the door. 

The narrow thoroughfare was packed with his men, 
now a mob that deafened him with its bellowing. 
Their faces, lighted by brandished firebrands and by 
the moon which struggled through the haze of smoke, 
were turned toward him, distorted beyond his recog- 
nition by senseless fury. Nearly all were Hebrews. 
He caught the burden of their shouts, which were re- 
doubled at his appearance. 

''Stone him ! Stone him ! Death to the Bethlehem- 
ite!" 

For a seccmd he did not believe, could not believe. 
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It was part of the dream, appropriate to the horror of 
its setting. Then he knew they sought his life. 

He was aware that he had never stood nearer death. 
His stem, cold face as he stepped toward them caused 
an instant of hush. Those close at hand who met his 
eyes drew back, snarling, ready to spring upon him at 
the first wavering of his look. From the rear, again : 
**Stone him ! Kill him !" Arms were upraised, checked 
by the indomitable glance. Face to face with their 
master, they felt his mastery, even in their raging. 
Now, in answer to the cries, a single voice was raised 
in dissent. A pikeman, as if suddenly come to his 
senses, turned to the crowd, frantically waving them 
back. But one, a powerful Benjamite, shouldered for- 
ward, spreading his fellows for room. In his hand 
was a stone. With an oath he raised it. Before it 
could leave his hand a lean, dingy form leaped from 
somewhere, grappled, and hurled him down, beating 
his head upon the earth. When at last those nearest 
had recovered wits enough to tear away the grip of 
the assailant the Benjamite was still. The Nabi, Gad, 
arose and stood facing them, crouched to leap again. 
Once more a hush while they gaped stupidly from 
twitching features of the zealot to the form on the 
ground. 

David spoke, coolly as if his authority had tottered 
not for a moment : 

"Dogs! I know you not. Is it thus ye would 
avenge your hurts? Thus ye would have back what 
ye've lost? Ye are none of mine. I say I know you 
not! What! The breath and the ire ye should save 
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until the morrow for*the Amalekites who have dcme 
you this evil ye vent in yelping at your Giief ! Away I 
To your holes 1 Ye sicken me. Do ye hear? Go! 
And I swear by God, an ye come not before dawn on 
bended knees, not a Jew shall follow me to regain our 
dear possessions. Be off!" 

They stared at their commander as if they, too, 
were just awakening from a dream. The well-known 
voice which they had long obeyed implicitly as oxen 
the words of their driver, brought them fully from the 
spell of madness. One cried out, almost as if in sur- 
prise, "David!" and there seemed to be a magic in 
the name. Another made a faltering effort to speak, 
and David silenced him with a word. An archer went 
upon his knees and groveled, ignored. The revulsion 
of feeling among the overwrought and hysterical sol- 
diery was complete. When again the shouts arose on 
the outskirts of the crowd they were suppressed by a 
surly growl from those in front. Slowly the men drew 
back. The gathering melted and slimk away, watched » 
by the Chief until the street was empty. 

David faced about to meet Alian, Joab, Ashek, and 
a score of other officers hurrying through his door, 
swords drawn, or arrows set. They had entered with 
difficulty from the rear. The court was full of arch- 
ers, pressing forward. They were halted by David. 
"No need, good friends,** he said quietly, and entered. 

They gathered round him, excitedly questioning. 
He shook his head. " Tis naught. They be children, 
and grief did overset them. Pray have the court 
cleared. I would have your counsel" 
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Ashek led out the archers. But deliberation, to the 
summary council, was for a time beyond its power, 
and speech itself near an impossibility. No man, in 
the distraction of his sorrow, could attend to the words 
of another. David alone seemed in possession of his 
faculties. When at last he spoke, walking to and 
fro, the only other evidence of his emotion was the 
slowness of his utterance, due to the effort to keep 
steady his voice. He made no reference to the episode 
just ended, apparently distrusting his own self-controL 

"This," he said, with a sweep of his arm toward the 
ruin all about, **hath been wrought by Amalekites, as 
ye doubtless know. With a brand of fire ye may see 
the hoof-marks of their animals in every street. Ye 
will find Amalekite arrows. Athomar came upon a 
head-cloth, and I found a broken battle-ax. We must 
follow straightway with what few are not in mutiny." 

"In mutiny, my lord!" said Alian. "Mark: the 
streets are still. The mutiny hath sputtered itself out 
like a wisp of burning tow." 

It was minutes before another spoke. Said one 
named Shammah : "Lord David, a pursuit, I doubt, 
will be fraught with much — uncertainty. The men be 
a-weary and low in spirits, the best of them. Wouldst 
not — I pray thee, my Captain — ^wouldst not first in- 
quire of the Lord?" 

David regarded him a moment without reply. He 
looked about. "Abiathar, bring hither the Ephod." 

The group looked on in reverent silence, their 
gloomy faces haggard in the wavering light of the 
torches by which the priest prepared for the ceremony. 
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The question was put by David: "O Lord God of 
Israel, shall I pursue after this troop ? shall I overtake 
them?'' 

Abiathar muttered a long prayer and cast the lot 
Tensely anxious, in a silence broken only by their 
labored breathing, the soldiers craned forward over 
the shoulders of the kneeling priest He bent over the 
stones, reached forth for a torch, and peered again. 
He arose. To David : "The Lord saith, Tursue : for 
thou shalt surely overtake them, and without fail re- 
cover all.' " A deep-drawn suspiration greeted the re- 
sponse, which they heard with absolute faith. 

Unobserved, a number of men had entered from 
the street and hesitated at the edge of the court. The 
ceremony over, they came forward. Some one directed 
David's attention, and he faced them. They fell upon 
their knees and bent to the earth. Said one: 

"O good our lord David, behold, thy servants come 
to thee, kneeling as thou hast enjoined. We pray that 
our offense this night may be to thee as if it had not 
been. We humbly say to thee, my lord, that our sor- 
rows did wholly take away our minds, and we crave 
thy leave to follow thee to-morrow. Thy pardon. 
Lord David." 

David, looking them coldly over, did not at once 
reply. Urged Adino, in a low tone: "Forgive them, 
my lord." 

Said the Qiief, after an interval: "I count but a 
dozen of you. Scarce a dozen Hebrew soldiers were 
absent from your number when ye did cry out against 
the life of David." 
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"My lord, we come for all and we kneel for all — 
save half a score whom we have pent up in a house 
and whom we would gladly hang, by thy leave, for their 
abiding obstinacy." 

David was silent. Said Adino once more : "Forgive 
them, my lord." 

"Then ye be forgiven, my children," said David. 
"Say it to your fellows. And we march at dawn, for 
the Lord hath said that we shall pursue and recover 
all. Now get ye to what rest ye may. Stay. Let 
those ye have pent up go their ways." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

"DEFORE daybreak the battalion was on march, to 
*-* the last contrite pikeman. The trail of the Amal- 
ekite troop was plain, leading south toward Beer-lahai- 
roi. The pace was rapid, and at the brook Besor David 
left two hundred exhausted men with the baggage. 
During the afternoon an Egyptian, sick and abandoned, 
was found lying beside the way. He was given food 
and water and brought before the Chief. Questioned, 
he said he had been a slave to an Amalekite, and gave 
what information he could. The foray had been upon 
the Cherethites, through southern Judah, Caleb, and 
Philistia. The band had taken a rich store of plunder. 
Who had led ? A sheik named Yoham. Athomar em- 
braced the informant. 

That evening the Amalekites were sighted, and, as it 
is written in the Book: "Behold, they were spread 
abroad upon all the earth, eating and drinking, and 
dancing, because of all the great spoil they had taken 
out of the land of the Philistines, and out of the land 
of Judah. And David smote them from the tvdlight 
even unto the evening of the next day: and there es- 
caped not a man of them, save four hundred young 
men, which rode upon camels, and fled. And David 
recovered all that the Amalekites had carried away: 
and David rescued his two wives. And there was 
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nothing lacking to them, neither small nor great, 
neither sons nor daughters, neither spoil, nor any thing 
that they had taken to them : David recovered all." 

The Hebrews struck the half-drunken band with all 
the mighty rage that was in them. From the first on- 
slaught the defeat was a rout, little more than a chase 
and a massacre. 

The sun was near setting when Athomar, wounded, 
neared the site of the Amalekite encampment, support- 
ing Alian, who had received an arrow through his 
thigh. They had been far afield, and their progress 
was slow. 

"There, lad," said the old robber, halting; "wend 
thy way. I'll tighten this bandage and follow at 
leisure. Thou'rt eager, I wit, to see the damsel." 

"Nay. We go together. I glimpsed her when we 
broke through the camp. She is safe. And, Alian, I 
do believe in my heart she is ready even to forget mine 
unhappy part in her sorrow. For when she saw 

me •" At the sound of a gallop approaching from 

behind he stopped, and both looked back. A solitary 
horseman, urging his beast to a furious speed, was 
coming across the plain, headed toward the camp. He 
veered from the two soldiers and had passed before 
either could string a bow. 

"An Amalekite!" cried Athomar. "What devil's 

purpose " He started forward at a run. The 

rider tore onward, into the camp, starting a shrill cho- 
rus of terror from the crowd of captives taken from 
Ziklag. The screaming women scattered at his ap- 
proach, and the few soldiers who had reassembled ran 
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toward him, shouting and hurling their javelins. Atho- 
mar saw him bend in his saddle in full career and 
straighten with a shrieking woman in his arms. He 
turned his horse without an instant's pause and re- 
traced his course, followed by yells and an ineffectual 
flight of arrows. Athomar, as the horseman drew 
rapidly near, sank upon a knee and raised his bow. 

*'Save — save — oh, Athomar, save!" screamed the 
captive, and for a second the armor-bearer felt as if 
the hand of death were on his heart 

"Adah ! Oh, my Gkxl, oh, my God I" he whispered, 
and drew. 

Again the horseman veered. As he thundered past 
Athomar shot. The arrow flew wild. He sprang up 
and jerked another from his quiver, shouting fren- 
ziedly, "Alian, Alian, Alian !" 

The old robber stood, turning slightly as his aim 
followed the swift course of the Amalekite, his arrow 
drawn to the head. The rider was bending low over 
the horse's withers, and held the girl interposed be- 
tween himself and the archer. Hardly a hand's breadth 
of the tribesman's body was visible, and at the twang 
of Alian's bow Athomar closed his eyes, reeling. He 
opened them, to see the horse stumble, recover, stum- 
ble again, and go down, hurling the two riders over 
his head. The girl rolled a few paces and lay motion- 
less. The Amalekite, Yoham, staggered to his feet 
He whirled toward Alian, made a step forward, turned^ 
and sprang to Adah, drawing his knife. He had seized 
her by the hair, and again the sinister note from 
Alian's bow. Yobsm straightened, clutching at his 
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chest, spun once around, and plunged forward, head- 
long. 

Athomar found himself kneeling beside Adah. Her 
eyes were open, much bewildered as they looked up 
into his own. She smiled faintly, raised her arms, and 
drew down his head. 

Alian limped to Yoham, rolled him over with his 
foot, kicked the knife from his hand in the nick of 
time to prevent a thrust, and drew his sword. For a 
period he contemplated the Amalekite in silence, with 
entire composure, and great satisfaction. He glanced 
critically at the stump of the broken arrow projecting 
from Yoham's breast. "A finger's breadth to thy left. 
Sheik, and thou hadst been spared the effort to do mur- 
der. Howbeit, 'twill serve. 'Twill do. But I did 
loathe the killing of a decent horse to stop a scurvy 
Amalekite, I tell thee frankly." Yoham looked up at 
him without a quiver of eyelid. Alian deliberated. 
Athomar was assisting Adah to rise. She was unhurt, 
though giddy from the fall, still trembling from her 
recent terror, and he half carried her to the camp. 
Alian looked after them and muttered, with a smile : 
"You and I be clean forgotten, Yoham. Misery! 
However " He hailed a group of returning sol- 
diers. While they surveyed, indifferently, the fallen 
Amalekite, Alian ordered, briskly: "Fetch from the 
camp four of the pack-mules, with what rope ye can 
find — enough, do ye mark, to make harness for the 
beasts. Move. Jump." 

They brought the animals at a trot. A considerable 
number of soldiers had joined the cluster about the 
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sheik, and notwithstanding fatigue, at the approach 
of the mules they manifested interest, even enthusiasm. 
Willing hands made the simple harness. The mules 
were stationed at regular intervals round the pros- 
trate warrior, tails toward him, and a rope was brought 
from each to each of Yoham's limbs. Alian, directing, 
raised a hand to halt the proceedings while he ad- 
dressed the sheik. "Yoham , thou hast an hour or 
more to live. Say : wouldst after all die comfortably 

and at thine own convenience, or *' He waved 

toward the mules. "Wilt reply to questions ?** Yoham 
glared scornfully, but made no reply. 

"Make fast," said Alian, and a rope was securely 
noosed to each wrist and ankle. Yoham licked his 
lips, which had suddenly lost their color. Said Alian: 
"Speak out. Sheik. Wouldst die a whole man?" Yo- 
ham nodded. "Then answer me this," continued Alian, 
"and look to 't thou say'st promptly and with truth: 
doth Felimilek live? Ah! He liveth! Where is 
he?" 

"Kadesh." 

"At Kadesh." Alian turned to the men. "Doth 
any man know Kadesh?" 

A Cherethite replied, pointing southeastward. "A 
hamlet. It lieth yonder, a day's march from Beer- 
lahai-roi." 

Muttered Alian: "Alive and at Kadesh, saith Yo- 
ham. Yoham, an thou liest — ^and we shall presently 
know — we'll bury thee head down, heels to the weather, 
there and thus to remain for all time and longer, 
Fr^e hi3 limbs, men ; and do ye bear it in mind, he is 
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to be left in peace. Ho, Athomar! Hear the news. 
Felimiiek is at Kadesh, alive!" 

Athomar, approaching, stopped short, stood trans- 
fixed, threw up his arms, and turned about, to rush 
back to camp with the tidings for Adah. Alian halted 
him. He returned, crowding eagerly through the circle 
about the sheik. "Alive, Alian? Oh, the blessed 
mercy of Heaven! Is 't true? He liveth?" 

''So saith Yoham." 

Yoham turned away his face. "Water!" he mur- 
mured. 

Athomar sprang to his side and unslung his own 
bottle, ready to embrace his dying enemy. For the 
first time the sheik's countenance, as the armor-bearer 
pressed the bottle to his lips, lost its stony impassibility 
in a stare of astonishment and incredulity. 

On the way to the camp Alian said: "My lad, I 
would say naught to Adah, though I believe we have 
the truth. Nevertheless, it may be false, and — • — " 

"I go to Kadesh this night. This night, dost hear? 
But, Alian, beloved old reaver, Adah is already mine. 
She hath said. Canst believe ? And I owe it to thee ! 
Oh, a debt " 

"Be done ! To-night, thou say'st ? Surely ! Hitched 
to a shooting star. Hearken. Thou'lt promise to await 
the morrow, or I'll put thee to bed staked down like 
a tent, with a pikeman sitting on thy head. To-morrow 
David will give thee an escort." 

Athomar stormed, pleaded, and finally yielded. He 
departed before sunrise with a small company of 
Cherethites. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

T^ NRICHED by Amalekite plunder, doubly enriched 
"^ by dear ones regained, the battalion returned to 
Ziklag, where camp was made outside the walls. Here 
the people should dwell pending the restoration of the 
town. The rebuilding would be costly and slow, for 
timber must be brought from afar. The Chief ordered 
a period of rest, sacrifice, and thanksgiving. It wa^ 
destined to be short. 

Until the third day there were no tidings to relieve 
David's anxiety concerning the war in the north. Then 
came a runner. Before approaching the encampment 
he paused to tear his raiment with some care, to cast 
dust upon his head with some painstaking, and entered, 
shouting for Lord David ben Jesse of Bethlehem. He 
was taken to the Chieftain's tent, wailing with due em- 
phasis. At his show of grief David paled and sprang 
up. The runner threw down an object wrapped in a 
soiled cloth and- knelt, beating his forehead upon the 
ground. Adino jerked him upon his feet, and David 
demanded : 

*Trom whence comest thou?" 

"Oh, my lord, oh, my lord, out of the camp of Israel 
am I escaped!" 

David strode upon him. "Say quickly: how went 
the battle?" 

350 
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"Alas, my lord David, son of Jesse, the Hebrews 
fled. Many were slain. And — Saul and Jonathan are 
dead." 

David caught the tent-pole. Hoarsely : "Dost know 
this? How? Speak?'' 

"My lord, as I happened by chance upon Mount 
Gilboa, behold, Saul leaned upon his spear; and, lo, 
the chariots and horsemen followed hard after him. 
And when he looked behind him, he saw me, and called 
unto me. And I answered. Here am I. And he said 
unto me. Who art thou? And I answered him, I am 
an Amalekite. He said unto me again. Stand, I pray 
thee, upon me, and slay me : for anguish is come upon 
me, because my life is yet whole in me. So I stood 
upon him, and slew him, because I was sure that he 
could not live after that he was fallen : and I took the 
crown that was upon his head, and the bracelet that 
was on his arm, and have brought them hither unto 
my lord." He unwrapped them as he spoke. 

David saw them not. With a choking sob he 
clutched his bent head and reeled blindly across the 
tent to the door. He turned back, rending his gar- 
ments. Adino silently led the messenger out. 

Again the Hebrews were in loud-voiced grief. They 
wept for Israel, for Jonathan, even for Saul, now that 
Saul was dead. It was prolonged until nightfall and 
gradually subsided, though here and there a wail broke 
out to tell that mourning was still upon them. 

Long after the lull had fallen David sat alone in his 
tent in sorrow too profound to be shared even by 
Ahinoam. 
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"The beauty of Israel is slain upon Thy high places : 
how are the mighty fallen ! ... Ye mountains of Gil- 
boa, let there be no dew, neither let there be rain, upon 
you, nor fields of offerings : for there the shield of the 
mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as 
though he had not been anointed with oil. ... I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me : thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of women." 

Hour followed hour, unnoted. At intervals Alian, 
restless, looked toward David's tent. A lamp was 
burning, and a dim, bent shadow was cast upon the 
tent-cloth as the solitary inmate passed and repassed 
in a ceaseless, dreary round. Suddenly it halted. 
David came to the door and called a sentinel. "Fetch 
the Amalekite," he commanded shortly. 

With the soldier the runner entered, drowsy but 
complacent with expectation of his reward for the 
news of Saul's death and for the crown. At sight of 
the diadem and bracelet lying ignored on the ground 
where he had left them he paused in his obeisance to 
stare from them to the Chief ; lost his complacency in 
his first glance at David's ominous scowl, and bent to 
the earth. The frown deepened in its menace. The 
Chief demanded : 

"Whence art thou?" 

Faltered the runner : "I am the son of a stranger, 
an Amalekite, O good my lord." 

David's voice was unsteady with wrath : "How wast 
thou not afraid to stretch forth thine hand to destroy 
the Lord's anointed ?" 
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The man, quailing, did not reply. David turned to 
the soldier : "Fall upon him." 

The Amalekite sprang to his feet with a cry ; but too 
late, for with a single clean, down-driven blow the 
soldier killed him. 

In the first shock of grief for Israel one aspect of 
the situation had been forgotten. Who started the 
furor at daybreak could not have been said. The 
camp was just beginning to stir. The morning was 
gray, chill, and gloomy with the Mediterranean fog. 
Gray forms in the lethargy of first arising moved list- 
lessly among gray tents, or hovered over the fires just 
beginning to sparkle in the half-light before sunrise. 
Frowsy children, sleepily whimpering, sought the 
warmth. Women with water-jars were already trail- 
ing through the nearby gate to wells in the ruined 
town. Men came languidly from tent-doors, paused to 
yawn and stretch, or huskily greet a neighbor. Slowly, 
as if reluctant, began the hum and activity of a new 
day. 

David appeared, and had made but a step from his 
door when a voice suddenly cried out : 

"The King! The King! Behold ye King David !" 

An instant of hush, and an uproar broke forth that 
would have drowned the one in Ziklag a few nights 
before. 

"King David! The King! The King! The King!" 

Men plunged from tent-doors, bellowing. Over 
fires, over ropes, upsetting stupefied children, tramp- 
ling terrified dogs, they swarmed in a rush upon their 
Chief, who stood looking blankly about as upon an out- 
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break of madness. They surged round him, tossing 
their arms, casting aloft their cloaks; fell at his feet, 
clasped his knees, and almost overthrew him; sprang 
up, and embraced one another. They wept, laughed, 
danced, or stood cracking their throats in inarticulate 
yells. He raised his hands for silence, and the vocif- 
eration increased a hundredfold. 

"David the King! To Israel! To Israel !'* the 
words hardly to be distinguished in the din. 

Again and again he strove to be heard. His look, as 
he turned this way or that, fired them to new frenzy. 
Came Adino, Alian, Joab, all his officers, shouldering 
to his side, demented like the rest. 

David shouted into Adino's ear and motioned to his 
tent. The veteran at last paid heed, gestured to the 
others, and the group, surrounding their chieftain, 
struggled to the door, fought back the crowd, and 
made fast the flap. But the turmoil went on outside, 
overtopping any words they could utter within. At 
length Alian roared: "Show thyself, David. Wave 
them off. Order bullocks slaughtered for a feast." 
David stepped out, and again the tempest. Finally the 
men obeyed, mainly through weariness, but throughout 
the morning, until the meat was roasted, the turbulence 
recurred. Then the men had other occupation. 

In an interval of comparative quiet David, with a 
look about at his stalwarts, said simply : "Friends, it is 
the hour. Abiathar, fetch the Ephod." 

Once more the solemn preparation, the kneeling 
priest, the attention never so tense, and David asked : 
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"O Lord God of Israel, shall I go up into any of the 
cities of Judah?" 

The response: "Go up." 

"Whither shall I go up? Unto Hebron?" 

"Unto Hebron." 

David arose, and in silence his officers embraced 
him. Rapidly, then, he gave his orders. The second 
day after was set for marching. Messengers should 
go forthwith to the towns of lower Judah, to sum- 
mon the chief men to meet David at Hebron, prepared 
to give their allegiance. In case of refusal? At the 
suggestion David glanced round with a trace of a smile, 
without humor. "Should any town refuse, let it be 
said that David would be loth to turn aside with his 
men from a direct road to Hebron. Nevertheless, as 
liveth the Lord of Israel, he will spare the time." 

"Ha!" muttered Alian. "The sword! Praise God!" 

The council had concluded, and the officers were 
about to leave when a new hubbub arose. It was local- 
ized at the southern edge of the camp, and men were 
heard passing the tent, hastening in that direction. 
With his companions David went out. The shouting 
had subsided, and he saw the approach of the Chere- 
thites led by Athomar. The youth ran forward at 
sight of his Chief and knelt, murmuring : "My lord the 
King!" He seized the offered hand and raised it to 
his lips. 

David drew him up. "I embrace thee, dear lad. 
And I read in thy countenance that I've no need to 
ask thy tidings." 
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"All IS well, my lord," said Athomar hurriedly. 
"With thy leave, Lord David — I see •" 

"Thine Adah. Go/' The Chief released him, and 
he sped to meet the girl, who was hastening toward 
the escort. He caught her hand, and with broken greet- 
ings while they ran, they made their way to the litter 
on which was borne Felimilek. Adah sank upon her 
knees beside it and folded the beloved gray head in 
her arms. Athomar in his turn seemed forgotten, and 
with a sigh not altogether sad, he sought Alian's tent. 
The old Tyrian was carried to David's and there es- 
tablished with Adah for nurse, aided by the faithful 
Kumi. 

While Athomar hurriedly disarmed, Alian sat on 
his couch, struggling to make head and tail of the ex- 
cited youth's account of expedition. "We came upon 
some two score Amalekites at Kadesh, Alian — and now 
Adah, God bless her ! We made them into dog's meat. 

But to think on 't! old comrade, our David shall 

And Adah — • — Oh! — Felimilek and Kumi we found 
in a hovel And say, Alian, is she not beauty it- 
self ? No! woodenhead, I mean, Adah And there 

was a passage beneath the dungeon, saith Kumi, as 

thou didst » What a head thou hast, Alian! 

Prithee, cut this accursed strap And Saul is 

dead ! And now Adah " 

A soldier looked in, beckoned to the armor-bearer, 
and led to David's tent. Kumi beckoned him in — and 
his heart thumped against the straps of his sandals. 
Adah was kneeling beside her father's couch, sobbing. 
David stood by, looking grave. He motioned Athomar 
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forward, and the youth advanced, now quaking. But 
no, Felimilek was not dead, nor even dying. His eyes 
looked keenly alive as they rested upon the armor- 
bearer, and the armor-bearer quaked again as he dis- 
tinctly felt them searching his soul. He found breath- 
ing difficult as he tumbled upon his knees beside the 
girl, whose agitation grew more acute. 

The old man took his daughter's hand, paused for 
a year, and took Athomar's. After another year he 
joined them. "My good son, my beloved daughter, 
may the gods have you in their keeping and give to 
you the happiness they have given Felimilek this day." 



CONCLUSION 

QO David went up to Hebron. **And his two 
*^ wives also, Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, and Abigail 
Nabal's wife the Carmelite. And his men that were 
with him did David bring up, every man with his 
household; and they dwelt in the cities of Hebron. 
And the men of Judah came, and there they anointed 
David king over the house of Judah." 

In Alian's quarters, the night after the coronation, 
sat Adino, Eleazar, and Gad. Before them was a 
board well furnished with all the essentials for a cheer- 
ful evening. Near was a brazier over which the host 
was fragrantly brewing. From the street outside came 
the shuffling of many feet, the sound of many voices, 
music, laughter, and an occasional whoop of some sol- 
dier whose spirit was glad. The attention of the three 
guests roamed from the table, thus far untouched, to 
the brewer, to his kettle, to the steam that mounted 
gracefully and perfumed the low-ceiled room. As Al- 
ian poured the concoction into a pitcher Athomar en- 
tered, and the trio wrencli^d their gaze from the opera- 
tion to him. 

Alian stood with kettle poised, draining its final 
drops. "Well?" he queried of the armor-bearer. 

"A devil's own time had I to get at his ear," replied 
Athomar, seating himself ; "for all Judah is straining 

358 
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and sweating and at elbows and shoulders, teeth and 
nails, to kiss the hem of his robe. Phee ! A press ! At 
last I neared and whispered thy message, Alian." 
"To wit?" 

« 

"That five Hebrews who learned well the way from 
Nob to Gath, from Gath to AduUam, will sit this night 
before better cheer than ever that road afforded." 

"Now! 'Twas better said than I had said it, lad. 
How did he answer ?" 

"He said — ^and, Alian, his face glowed as if one 
had set a lighted candle within — he said : 'Ha ! But, 
as thy soul liveth, Athomar, five Hebrews be one less 
than enough ! FU see to 't the company is made com- 
plete. Where are they?' I told and came away." 

"God bless the King!" said Alian. He filled the 
cups and repeated, "God bless ICing David !" They all 
drank, standing.* 

Rumbled Adino musingly as he set down his cup: 
"From Nob to Gath, to Adullam! And many's the 
hard league we've trodden since, good comrades. Yet 
every step was on the way hither to Hebron, had we 
but wist it. And, beshrew me, some of them were 
bloody!" 

"And some were thirsty," sighed Alian, with a 
glance at the pitcher. "And all, taken as a course, 
were amazingly roundabout." 

"Ah !" said Eleazar slowly. "The Lord leadeth by 
devious ways." 

Gad, less dingy than ever before in his history, fixed 
glowing eyes upon him and after an intense interval, 
"Praise!" 
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"Why, so we do," said Alian. "And so, I trow, doth 
Judah this night. And so, I trow, doth Athomar, 
since the way, however zigzag, hath led straight to a 
wedding. When do we rejoice, Athomar?" 

The youth made a desperate effort to reply with non- 
chalance and overdid it. **Three days hence, Allan." 

"Three — or such a matter, saith he! Three eterni- 
ties, he meaneth. Well, grace be, 'twill end thy yeam- 
ful looks and wool-gathering, dear boy. We drink 
again." 

The suggestion given effect, Alian sighed once more. 
"From Nob to Gath, from Gath to AduUam! And 
here we be, with David crowned! Ah, me! I do 
sorely misgive me if much now remaineth to Alian 
but to grow old and fat. And, by the gods, I do mis- 
doubt, withal, if even thirst and appetite will stand by 
me ; for whatever the virtue in an orderly life, where 
is the zest when one hath not to question whence he 
shall have mutton and wine for the morrow, whether it 
shall be Philistine or Canaanite or Moabite or what- 
not, whether to be had by stratagem, subtlety, or sturdy 
give-and-take? And what have we more to look for- 
ward to, or strive for ? David is crowned. 'Tis done. 
I avow, I've aged a year since midday, with mere think- 
ing of peace and plenty and naught to do. I foresee 
spleens and humors and baldness, and a wheezy, pleth- 
oric laugh, like that of Achish — may his gods pre- 
serve him — and a waddling gait, and grunting when I 
lace my sandals. All these before my time, and all 
as a penalty for peaceful living and idleness. Misery, 
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say I! Would David had an itching for a dozen 



crowns." 



itd 



'Oh/' cried Athomar, "was e'er a man so blown 
up with sighs and plaints so misapplied? Always 
plaints, and always beside the mark. Must he do battle 
for life, then he groaneth that the sun is too high for 
comfortable fighting, or too low, or too warm, or not 
warm enough, or the breeze cometh from the wrong 
quarter, or the phase of the moon is wrong, and on 
the whole he had liefer be a gardener! Gods! Oh, 

Alian o' the Wood, if I did not love thee But 

pray have cheer. There be troubles a-plenty coming 
between thee and corpulence. Hark ye, friends : I had 
a rumor from Joab as I came. 'Tis said that Abner 
hath kinged Saul's son Ishbosheth over all the North, 
and will gainsay David's hold of Judah. What d'ye 
say to 't?" 

"We drink !" said Alian. 

As they finished a rapid step halted at the door, and 
David entered. 

"The King !" said Adino, and had not David checked 
the movement every man would have knelt. 

"The King," repeated that potentate; "and if not 
still a comrade, then he repenteth his coming. Ho, 
good hearts! are we to be ever the less the six who 
went the hungry way from Nob to Gath? Then sit, 
and call me David, or I'll return. For a day I've had 
kingship enow. To-night it would rejoice me if we 
could sit and comfort our knees round a campfire. 
Alian, I'm hungry, and a-thirst as never among the 
sands of the Wilderness of Shur. O' my life, 'tis 
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dryer work trying on a crown than hunting Amal- 
ekitesl" 

With evident weariness, he drew his chair to the 
table and leaned for a moment, cheek upon his hand, 
in reflection. In an altered tone: "But did ye ever 
before see the people " He paused. 

" — Show plainer joy?" said Alian, completing the 
question. "No. One would swear every man of them 
had been given a crown of his own." 

"Children, verily!" said David gently. "God grant 
that I may lead them aright. And 'tis real, their joy ; 
real, their fealty. For the rumor concerning Ish- 
bosheth---ye have heard it?-^hath gone abroad, and 
all Judah is afire with zeal to march to-morrow." 

"Then," said Alian, in a low voice, "it may be said 
the sword is finished." 

"The sword is finished," replied David gravely. 
** And I fear it must be swung straightway. For neither 
Judah nor Israel, apart, have strength to withstand for 
a day the ravening of our enemies, who are ever ready 
to fall upon us. The time is at hand for the welding, 
Alian. But come! This is the hour for cheer. FU 
carve, Alian o' the Wood, and do thou brew and pour. 
Ah! a lordly joint, good host — Philistine?" 

"Alas, no!" said Alian sadly. "Time was short, 
David, and I still walk with a limp. Prithee, set to 't." 

Then they ate and drank, in that rare fellowship only 
to be gained through hard campaigns and battles 
fought shoulder to shoulder. It was a time for remi- 
niscence, and they covered the period from David's 
first flight to the moment then present, passed that 
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present, to go, in speculation and hope, into the future ; 
and far into that unknown realm the six comrades ven- 
tured, ever shoulder to shoulder, as of yore. 

Alian began and finished the brew which they de- 
cided should be the last. When he resumed his place 
at table they fell into musing, harmonious, as had been 
their talk before. At last David broke the spell. With 
a look from one to another, and with much hesitation, 
he began: 

"There may be words — ^would I could find them — 
that might tell the gratitude of a full heart for a 
friendship true as steel, more precious than gold, un- 
failing as the sun — I mean mine own gratitude for 
your own friendship '" 

Five good fighting men had begun to fidget, grow 
red, and examine their cups. Adino interrupted, in a 
voice, as ever, suggesting distant thunder. "Enough, 
dear lad ! An thou wouldst say aught, or do aught, as 
a sign that we've done each his little to thy satisfaction 
— why, grant us opportunity to do more." 

"No better sign could be, David," said Alian, with 
emphasis. 

"So be it," said David with a smile. "Then doubt 
not ye shall find me lavish." 

"We drink," said -^lian, and restored the tottering 
poise of all. 

"Nevertheless, my lord," said Athomar, with a twist 
of his eye toward Alian, "there is one among us whom 
thou canst make happy with a present opportunity. 
For moons upon moons I've listened to Allan's yearn- 
ings to have a garden and be a gardener " 
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"Varlet !'* exploded Alian. "A gardener, I ? Alian 
a gardener ? Toiling with a mattock — on his knees to 
obscene weeds — growing a back like a tortoise? By 
the head o' me, thou, FU — I'll — ^brew again!" 

As the sky grew wan over the heights of distant 
Moab, the six, linked arm in arm, marched through 
dim, vacant streets to David's residence. Here they 
said farewell in whispers, and went each to seek his 
rest, possibly to dream of a new empire, rich, broad, 
mighty, destined to be won and ruled by a King who 
had been crowned that day. 



THE END 
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